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NOTICES 



OF 



SOME OF PATERSON'S COTEMPORARIES, AND OF 
- HIS FRIENDS. HIS CLAIMS. 

1677-1719. 



I. 

Account of the most eminent financier of Paterson's time^ Charles 
Montague, Earl of Halifax, with whom his relations were friendly. 

Seeing how exclusively authors of the period during 
which the most active part of Paterson's life was passed, 
namely, from 1677 to 1719, limited themselves to its 
religious, its political, or to its purely literary aspects, 
and how each individual seems to have held the narrowest 
field of observation, indulging little in the discursive spirit 
now prevalent, it is not surprising that his name should 
rarely occur in the writings of the distinguished divines, 
statesmen, and wits of the time. Few of the published 
books were even advertised, and stUl fewer made the sub- 
jects of immediate criticism in any shape. Patersou, a 
zealous member of the Church of Scotland, was less a 
theologian than well-grounded in Scripture, and warmly 
attached to the "charity" which knits all mankind, and 
chiefly all Christians, together. Of state affairs a most 

a 
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sagacious investigator, he was by no means a politician 
in the common sense of the word. And as to literature, — 
with his subtle logic, his variety of illustration, and force 
of style, he made so little pretension to the title of author, 
that it is believed he published all his numerous works 
without his name. 

Nevertheless, from before the Revolution of 1688 to 
his decease in 1719, he held a not undistinguished place 
in public estimation, in various countries, and among 
various classes, including the very highest. As, too, he 
was undoubtedly ranked among those who then influenced 
public opinion upon matters still affecting the public 
welfare, the faintest proofs of his ties with his leading 
cotemporaries deserve to be recorded. Of such ties, 
the judgments of those cotemporaries respecting Pater- 
son, as well as their own circumstances, constitute a 
material part of his story. 

Proof exists that the worthiest men of his own time 
highly esteemed him. In the distinguished instance of 
Charles Montagtie, Earl of Halifax, the editor of 
these volumes ventures to give some valuable details 
upon his lordship's financial experience, as really per- 
sonal to Paterson himself. These details are widely 
scattered ; but they are found mainly in original docu- 
ments, collected by that minister, when our monetary 
and banking institutions were in their difficult transition 
towards their present state. That transition took place, in 
a great measure, soon after the Revolution of 1688, when 
Mr Montague was Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and it 
extensively followed Paterson's views. These documents 
were at one time unquestionably in the minister's pos- 
session. Most of tliem are indorsed in his handwriting. 
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after, as is probable, being oflScially presented to him. 
They seem to have been kept for his guidance, and to 
have remained in his possession during his lasting eon- 
"nexion with the Treasury. They are bound up in a 
folio volume, noted in a blank page : — " Collected by 
Charles Montague, Lord Halifax ; and purchased at the 
sale of George Earl of Halifax's books." 

The purchaser, the late Lord Glenbervie, gave the 
volume to the Advocates' Library in Edinburgh, where 
it is preserved. 

These documents concern the chief sources of our 
actual monetary system and currency, not yet quite clear 
of perilous convulsions; and which sincere men treat 
as still fairly open to further changes, rejected by Mr 
Montague, and his colleagues, by Mr Locke, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and Paterson, against the extreme pertinacity 
of the Chamberlens and John Laws — changes which the 
most experienced and the wisest now also shrink from. 

There were many and important preparatives to the 
transition, among practical traders, as well as theoretical 
writers. The Honourable Sir Dudlet North, whose Ufe 
was fast closing, and who may be named in connexion with 
Paterson, was the last distinguished merchant of London, 
who resisted what was begun to be so advocated early 
in the 17th century, and which the Scottish innovator 
in trade was to introduce with great ability and advan- 
tage into the daily business of capitalists. Sir Dudley 
had gained experience with a large fortune in Turkey ; 
he understood perfectly the usages of the East, where, not 
for centuries only, but for thousands of years, and as far 
as in China, hanking by individuals was, as now, familiar 
to all; wealthy men preferring, for the most part, to keep 
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their coin in their own possession — as the practice was of 
old in these islands. Upon returning to London about 
1680, be found a new practice adopted by merchants, 
who placed their running cash in the hands o{ private 
goldsmiths, and who themselves paid and received by bills, 
as if all their dealings were " in Banco." * This he dis- 
liked, and would have his own cash-keeper in his count- 
ing house, to pay and receive by, "as merchants used 
to do." 

" His friends, it is said, wondered at this, as if he did 
not know his own interest. In the latter end of his 
time, when he left the city, and dealt more in trusts and 
mortgages than in merchandise, he saw a better bottom, 
and used the shop of Sir Francis Child, at Temple Bar, 
for paying and receiving all his great sums." "j* 

Thus Sir Dudley was gradually falling into a method 
of business, the trial of which shewed its convenience, 
and led the merchants to force it into general use, so 
that, at last. Parliament was compelled to legalise what 
had powerful opponents among great lawyers. 

Upon the analogous subject of the coin, at that time 
debased by fraudulent dealers, and more dangerously 
tampered with by ignorant official men. Sir Dudley 
North was far more clear-sighted. He was a zealous 
partisan of the safest measures on that vital subject, 
upon which his efforts in the House of Commons, and 

* The Life of the Honourable Sir Dudley North, p. 148. 4to. Lon- 
don: 1744. The term *'in Banco," is here used in reference to the 
old practice of Amsterdam, Genoa, and other continental places, where 
public banks received the cash of the capitalists, whose bills were only 
payable there. 

t Ibid. 
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out of it, were supported by *^ some, not mani/, of his 
feUow-merchants" * 

After vigorously defending those measures in Parlia- 
ment, he wrote a pamphlet, published in 1691, shortly 
before his death, to appeal to public opinion against 
errors he could not defeat in the legislature.f 

When it is considered that, in 1691, Paterson also 
suggested to the government how to restore the debased 
coin, sharing Sir Dudley North's convictions, which were 
those of Locke, in favour of the purity of the standard ; 
and when it is further known, that Paterson's credit was 
not only good as a citizen of London, but that he was re- 
puted to have enlightened commercial views, it will not be 
doubted that he was one of the few " fellow-merchants," 
alluded to in the memoirs of Sir Dudley, as the sup- 
porters of his principles. 

Better proof connects Paterson with the minister, who 
admitted those principles, although not always able to 
act upon them. 

Charles Montague, Earl op Halifax, from being 
Clerk of the Council, became a Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the reign of 
William III. His intellectual qualities have always been 
highly eulogised; and, even with the gossipping testi- 
mony produced by Archdeacon Coxe to his disadvantage, 
when his sudden death should have disarmed ill-will to 
everything but irresistible proof of unworthiness, it may 

* Ibid. 

t Ibid., p. 179. The title of this pamphlet is, ** Discourses upon 
Trade, principally directed to Uie Cases of Interest, Coinage, Clipping, 
and Increase of Money." London : Basset. 1691. Reprinted privately 
in Edinburgh, in 1822. 
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be safely asserted that his loss left a void in the public 
counsels never adequately filled. 

How the finance minister of the Bevolution of 1688 
prepared himself for his task, may be inferred from the 
contents of the volume already referred to. Its seventy- 
nine documents exhibit, in careful order, the results of 
all the designs of the ablest calculators of that busy 
time, upon banking, currency, and the supply of money 
for the public service in a great war. To the schemes 
of a host of projectors, are added the objections of the 
official advisers of the Treasury to the plans definitively 
adopted by the government. If more documents might 
be usefully compared with those contained in this volume, 
which is probably one only of Mr Montague's collection, 
here is enough to instruct a master-mind upon the sub- 
ject ; and what is thus preserved is indispensable to the 
due comprehension of the important financial measures 
of the period. So much of it is now presented to the 
reader as seems to belong to Paterson's share in the 
work of his accomplished /riewrf, as it is not hesitated 
to designate the Chancellor of the Exchequer of William 
III.," and his Majesty George the First's minister, who 
would not let ^^ modest want in silent sorrow weepJ"^ 

Of these seventy -nine schemes and opinions, the three 
of earliest date, of 1682-1683, propose to base joint- 
stock banking upon landed security in addition to paid- 
up shares, or upon a fishery company already established. 
These, as well as all the other proposals, aim, more or 
less, at making all hillsy or promissory notes, transferable 
without a formal instrument of assignment, then indis- 
pensable in business at home, and a great point of contest, 
at last conceded by the legislature in the reign of Queen 
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Anne. One, dated 1688, entitled ''Agreement to erect 
a Bank of Money and Credit, to the value of £300,000 
sterling, with power to enlarge the capital," has these 
remarkable articles: — 

The capital was to consist of sterling coin actually 
paid in, or lands to be mortgaged to the Bank, so that 
sterling coin could be borrowed upon it. 

Of the .£300,000, the sum of £60,000 was to be re- 
served for " emergencies." 

Of the residue, another sum of £60,000 was to be 
always at command in coin, or silver plate at 6s. per 
ounce, or gold at £3, 10s. per ounce, or in diamonds or 
pearls at three-fifths of the reputed value, or silk and 
lace at the same value. 

The remaining £200,000 was to be invested in real 
security, or upon the personal security of citizens of 
London, from a list of 1000 kept in the Bank, but not 
upon insurance, or any hazards. 

Borrowers of the Bank funds were to pay three per 
cent, interest for " entries of tickets of bank credit " — i.e., 
for credit upon their bills, payable at the bank, by 
'' tickets contrived in a manner not to be anticipated." 

Only £1000 was to be made payable in any one day, 
or £300,000 in the year ; but the borrowers might have 
their tickets replaced by fresh ones, or renewed. This 
was to be called the London Bank. 

Among the projectors of these early attempts at joint- 
stock banking — thought by the minister to deserve his 
attention at this anxious period — are the well-known 
m'ercantile names of Heme, Abney, KnatchbuU, and 
Travers, in association with Sir Joseph Williamson, the 
Secretary of State, Mr Pepys of the Admiralty, and 
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many noblemen^ headed by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 

Of this list, Aldermen Heme and Abney were after- 
wards among Paterson's zealous supporters in like mone- 
tary undertakings. 

It is a strong recommendation to this manual of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the Revolution, that it 
contains exact information which the late EarL of Liver- 
pool, when writing on the Coins of the realm, lamented 
he could discover no trace of in the Treasury. 

After stating elaborately how the silver coinage had 
become debased, to the extreme public injury, before the 
Revolution of 1688 ; and, after tracing its restoration in 
the reign of William III., by the zealous efforts of Mr 
Montague, at the cost of some millions sterling, his lord- 
ship concludes thus : — 

'^ I have not been able to find, in any public office, an 
account of the whole charge and loss which the public 
incurred by this re-coinage. The officers of the Mint 
have indeed furnished an account of the charges for 
making the new money, or the Mint charges, being 
£179,431 ; but the losses by the receipt of the principal 
part of the clipped and deficient coin, on their nominal 
value, as well as the charge for premiums paid to induce 
persons to bring in the remainder, and to bring plate and 
bullion to be coined, are nowhere stated with certainty. 
These losses are presumed at £2,700,000. . . . Mr 
Lowndes' report estimates the loss at £2,000,000. 
Anderson, in his History of Commerce, states it at 
£3,000,000. The common histories state it at 
£2,200,000. It is extraordinary that no account should 
have been made at the time, of the actual loss occasioned 
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by the re-coinage ; or, if any such account was made out, 
that it should not have been preserved in some of the 
public oflSces." * 

The documents sought for fruitlessly by the Earl of 
Liverpool, will probably be recovered among the invalu- 
able papers of the Treasury, at this moment in the course 
of arrangement at the Public Record Office. Mr Mon- 
tague had by no means neglected this information. To 
his carefully-collected papers in the volume now under 
consideration, he adds, for September 1696 : — 

'* A State of the Funds given by Parliament, as they 
stand at this time, with an estimate of the deficiency of 
the dipt money; and also what the funds themselves may 
fall short of answering the sums they were given for, 
supposing that the deficiency of their dipt money is, and 
will be, provided for by Parliament," 

The details are set forth in sixteen folio pages, in great 
detail, and with perfect clearness. The result is stated 
to be a loss of £2,297,415 upon the dipt money, and 
£4,634,696 loss from the deficiency of the funds, voted 
under twenty- three titles of taxation. The general 
result, when other heads of calculation are allowed for, is 
a total of £6,732,111 provided by Parliament. 

This document is endorsed in Mr Montague's hand- 
writing: «18th Sept. 1696.— State of the Funds given 
by Parliament, as they stand at this time." 

Lord Liverpool suggests that the whole loss might be 
made up of numerous deficiencies upon various heads of 
the revenue. So the account specifies those heads, and 
gives the exact loss on each. 

* Treatise on the Coiiis of the Realm, in a Letter to the King, by 
Charles, Earl of Liverpool, pp. 169-180. Oxford: 1808. 
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Two of the earliest in order of these documents^ but 
not dated^ are obviously essays from one familiar with 
the continental uses of transferable bills and bank credit^ 
here well described and recommended. They constitute, 
in fact, introductions to the new business respecting 
money that was in cautious preparation among us. 

The first is as follows :— 

" A merchant, or other person (of sufficiency), in Flanders or else- 
where, gives out his bill or bond for the payment of £100 at the end 
of six mouths. One way of making payments there, between person 
and person, in case the person above-mentioned be accounted 
sufficient, and so the bill accepted of, is by assigning such bill from 
hand to hand. This one bill, or bond for £100, may happen, before 
the money becomes payable, to pass current through twenty hands, 
and this with much more ease, speed, and safety than if so much 
money had been carried from place to place, and told from hand to 
hand among those twenty persons. 

'' To the raising of the Bank at Amsterdam, two laws at the begin- 
ning were necessary ; the first, that all sums above 300 guilders, or 
£30 sterling, should be paid at one place ; the second, that all the 
said payments above £30 sterling should be made in bank dollars, for 
ready telling. 

'' There were also, in the third place, an accommodation provided 
by the magistrate, that in case any money more were left in the bank 
there should be those that should receive, keep, and deliver it out 
again, as the owners should from time to time appoint. And for 
security of what money any man should leave in the Bank; the whole 
city was, by the magistrate's authority, engaged to make it good. 

" These two laws with that provision being made, there followed by 
necessary consequence, aud in a short time, — \stf The bringing of the 
species of money to the Bank; 2dly^ The leaving it in the Bank to 
save the trouble, charge, and hazard of carrying, keeping, and telling 
of it, perhaps within three or four days; 3<//y, There followed, as being 
an easier, cheaper, and quicker way of payment, a continual assignation 
from hand to hand of the ownership on^ of the money which lay in 
Bank ; and this^ except on some extraordinary occasion, without taking 
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out or telling smy of it. Thus, though it did, and doth still, daily and 
hourly change its owner, it is yet very seldom in paii;, and never in the 
whole, taken out of the Bank. Thus also, in point of time, the money, 
contrary to its ordinary use and to the original pretence upon which it 
was brought in at first, is become rather a kind of security (the money 
being supposed to be there), than an instrument or medium of payment. 

" From these two examples of Flanders and Holland, it is by long 
experience manifest, that credit, though founded on the first example, 
upon personal security only, and in the second, upon a mere supposition 
that such a sum of money lies in the Bank, when there is not in truth 
one-fourth part, if the bottom of the Bank should be discovered, is yet to 
all intents and purposes equal, and as the power of easier, quicker, 
and safer despatch of all payments, far to be preferred before money. 

" Now, if it cannot be denied that the credit in the two examples 
above mentioned, though seemingly founded and secured, is yet to all 
intents as good, and in many and considerable ones, far better than 
money, I shall, from the premises, propose some queries to the consi^ 
deration of such as are in place to judge and make use of them. 

'' 1^^, Whether the titles, encumbrances, and other concernments of 
land, within this nation* might not in a short time be so ordered by 
the help of registers, and to lessen a third part at least of suits and 
troubles concerning lands, and make the assurances of lands less dis- 
putable as to pre-engagements and deceits? 

*^ 2dfy, Whether the above-mentioned bonds and bills of credit in 
Flanders and elsewhere if founded upon, and secured by lands so 
registered, might not justly be accepted, and pass more current among 
us, than the like credit, founded upon no better than personal security, 
and that but of one man only, doth amongst them in Flanders? 

" 3df/y, Whether £100,000, which, at twenty years' purchase, is 
worth £2,000,000, being mortgaged to a bank here in England in the 
very same manner as is ordinarily done in every scrivener's shop, is 
not a very justifiable security for a million of credit, and far better 
than is to be found in the Bank of Amsterdam, where, if very good 
intelligence doth not lie, there is not one-fourth part the money to 
answer what, in truth and justice, there should be^ the other three- 
fourths having been taken out by the magistrates to maintain the 
wars against the King of Spain, and so, if every bird should call for 
its feather, risking the good faith of the city ? 
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'' ithfy, Whether the Bank credit, or credit in Bank, thus founded 
upon, and secured by double its value in land, have not also, in con- 
sequence, incident to it not all the same advantages above mentioned 
of ease, i^ed, and safety which are in the Bank payment at Am- 
sterdam ? 

5/AZy, Whether Bank credit upon, and secured by the very same 
security as will command as much in money in every scrivener's shop, 
may not justly be accounted of the same intrinsic value, and as little, 
if not less, subject to hazard or loss than money itself; which, if 
soberly weighed, hath no proportionable intrinsic value, for which it 
goes for in way of payment ? 

'^ Sthli/, Whether Bank credit, besides its equal intrinsic value, at 
least with money, and its equal advantages in all other kind whatever 
with the Bank payments at Amsterdam, have not also these further 
advantages, peculiar and proper incident to it beyond what is to be 
found in the other two : 1. That it may be raised by a law only, with- 
out parting with several millions' worth of our own commodities for 
it, to the great merchant of gold and silver, the King of Spain ; 2. 
That the capital, or stock of credit to the Bank, may be increased to 
what proportion it shall be thought fitting and necessary ; 3. That it 
cannot, as money, be rifled out of the Bank, as it was lately like to 
have been in Holland, and so turned against the state ; nor yet carried 
out of the land, as all our money now is ; 4. That out of this Bank credit, 
which oosteth no more to raise but the making of a law, the mortgager 
paying three per cent, instead of six now to the lender of the money, the 
state, become the only usurer, will give X300,000 per annum, besides 
a continual further increase that is like to be of their revenue, out of 
the vast increase of inland and foreign trade, which this plenty of 
money will necessarily cause in the nation ? 

" 7 Ml/, If what is above mentioned concerning Bank credit founded 
upon land, doth, on sober examination, prove to be true, whether there 
be any proportionable objection against the establishing — 1. That all 
sums above £10 or £20 be paid at certain fitting places within the 
nation; 2. That all payments at those places shall be made in Bank 
credit, founded upon and secured by land? 

'' Sthly, Whether these two laws once made, there will be any future 
use of money than for getting payments under the sum of XIO or £20 ? 

" dthly, Whether money, being thus confined to petty payments, 
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any private person be like to desire to change any great sums of Bank 
credit into money, seeing that the money must either be by him with 
loss, till he have disbursed it in petty expenses, or for making a groat 
payment, must not without some difficulty be turned again into Bank 
credit *? 

" lOthli/, Money being thus unlikely to be called for by the private 
person, whether, from the very first making of the law, there will be 
any difficulty for the magistrate to satisfy all such demands of money) 

^* 11 thltf^ Whether that stock hath a more intrinsic value, and is more 
advantageous, by the easy, safe, and quick despatch of all business of 
payment, than money itself, and by and for which the person that 
hath it, may at all times command money, if he desire it ; may not, 
without distrust, objection, or difficulty, be settled for money by the 
Parliament, or pass for money with all private persons in the nation? 

'* I2thli/, Whether the like credit to that above mentioned, founded 
upon and secured by double the worth in staple commodities, such as 
brass, tin, lead, wool, cloth, leather, <&c., may not with justice be ac- 
counted of a true, intrinsic value, and as little subject to hazard and 
loss as the money raised in the Lombards on pawns? 

" IZthly, Whether by the staple commodities so pawned in the 
Bank, and sold by the keeper of the Bank, according to th"^ owner's 
own value set upon them, there would not in a very short time be 
raised so many great marts, or fairs, of all the staple commodities of 
the land? 

" lithly, Whether all the staple commodities of the land, passing 
thus through a few doors, or gates, and not to be there received if not 
well made, it would be difficult for the magistrate to order a more 
just and true making of them, which would very much conduce to 
the resettling of trade ? 

"15thl^, Whether there being three per cent, paid for all the credit 
raised upon staple commodities thus pawned, there would not arise, 
secondly, great revenue to the crown, besides the likelihood of a third, 
that may also be reckoned on, where land and staple commodities 
make a continual increase of money; and money, again (usury being 
in a manner taken away), doth necessarily cause as great and continual 
improvement of lands, and increase of staple commodities? 

" ISthly, Whether the owners of land and staple commodities, which 
shall (by the privilege of these Banks) be admitted to the advantages 
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of a continual rent of their commodities, and of raising money at three 
per cent., will not be able to improve either their lands, or their stock 
and staples, &r beyond what may or can be done without the same 
advantage? 

" 1 IMy, Whether to admit those only to the advantage of the 
banks (all others being left to pay their taxes in the ordinary way), 
who shall engage for a commonwealth against perpetuity of power in 
any person, or more explicably, against a single person, or House of 
Lords, is not a likely way, and in a short time to settle every man's 
heart for his own advantage, to the principle, and for the interest of 
a happy commonwealth? 

"Let the reader, after sober consideration hereof, weigh whether 
credit, founded on land and staple commodities, be not of a more pure, 
real, and true intrinsic value, than gold and silver, and more useful in 
the easier, quicker, and safer despatch of all business of payments, 
than gold and silver — ^a cheaper purchase to the nation, there being 
only a law necessary to the raising of it, than to buy so much gold 
and silver from the King of Spain ; a great advantage to the whole 
nation, by filling it with money, and so, by necessary consequence, 
with trade ; a great advantage to them in power, by the opportunity 
of gratifying an exhausted people, and by the present and continual 
increase of such a public revenue as every man will be more than 
content, desirous to pay ; a great advantage to every private 
person who shall be admitted to the privilege of a continual vent of 
his commodity, and of raising money or credit upon it, without 
brocage or difficulty, at three per cent. 

** This design will raise the price of land, in likelihood, from twenty 
years' purchase to thirty; for he that, at twenty years' purchase, now 
hath to pay five per cent., shall, when money may be had in the Bank 
at three per cent., be more desirous to buy land that yieldeth three 
per cent., than to make nothing of the money. When the state is 
the only usurer, or else can afford to lend at three per cent., to supply 
all men's occasions with three per cent., will be clear gain to the state. 
And land of five per cent., at thirty years' purchase, will then yield 
£150, which now, at twenty years' purchase, yields only £100. 

"Man that wants £1000 to pay a debt, and comes to the Bank 
and mortgages land of £100 per annum, and for it takes the credit of 
the Bank, he turns over this credit to his creditors ; and hereby the 
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debt is paid. But his land remains mortgaged, which he still enjoys, 
and takes the profit of, paying to the Bank three per cent. Query, 
how he could come to redeem this land again 1 To redeem it he 
agrees with a purchaser for £2000; he pays the Bank one, and the 
party another. And, query, whether the Bank may not take the 
advantage of the forfeiture for non-payment of the money, viz., the 
XI 000, at the day? And query, if, after the forfeiture, the mortgager 
be willing to pay the £1000, how, and from whom, he should have his 
re-assurance ? 

" He that has the money — ^viz., £1000 — what encouragement hath 
he to bring this into the Bank, whereas he shall receive no use for it? 
Although the answer to this is, that if he keep it he shall by a law 
be bound to put it out, or else the state letting at three per cent, 
spoils his letting it out, and enforces him to buy land; and when 
he can reap no benefit of it, it will be more subject to loss by robbery 
to keep it by him, than to lay it in the Bank, for which the state is 
responsible, and for which he hath the credit of the Bank to have it 
out again when he will, as also to assign over the credit therein to 
another upon any purchase ! 

'^ A tenant that pays above £20 brings his rent into the Bank, and 
turns over his credit of the Bank unto his landlord. * All that the 
landlord hath hereby is, that the rent is in safe custody, and he may take 
it out as he spends it ; and, in the meantime, the state puts it out to use. 

" As this design will advance the sale of land, so it will improve the 
rent of land: for most tenants pay tax for money; and when they 
have money at half the rate they now pay, they can afibrd to give the 
more rent for the land they take on lease. 

" To begin this work, the state must have some Bank of money at 
first, and must have some credit also. The money must beget the 
credit, and punctually to pay, or performance must support it. 

" The money must be the state's own, or else there will be conti- 
nual jealousy that the Bank may be emptier in case of necessity when 
the state hath need of it ; while, if it be their own, it will not be 
presumed they will rob themselves. 

** Nor is it imaginable that a Bank of money will be ever raised by 
particular persons, whereas they shall have no profit for it whose 
money it is, and the principal will be continually at the mercy of the 
magistrate, and at the command of the army." 
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The next document, selected from the Halifax volume, 
is indorsed, '* Treatise of a Sank." It succeeds the pre- 
ceding document, and is not dated, but obviously drawn 
up two or three years before the Bank of England was 
fomided. It is as follows : — 

"An Easy Way to Raise and Extend his Majesty^ a Credit^ without Interest 

or Damage to the King or Kingdom, 

'^ Imprimus, — That money being certain authorised coins, or medals 
formed of gold and silver, to \vhich at every commutation of com- 
modities are sure to yield their impressed value, some such firm and 
known credit, giving like security to yield their value impressed, can 
as well perform this office, and is by many accepted, and often pre- 
ferred before either, as that only, and no great use, which both com- 
mands and attracts it; and being by bills, or such-like paper evidences 
transferred as money in foreign Banks, it may become as serviceable 
to the ends and uses of trade and commerce, as well when there is no 
money as when there is. 

'< Hereby his Majesty, without any expense, may annually extend 
his credit to the yearly value of his own revenue, by authorising and 
issuing out such-like bills on credit, always supported thereby, and 
making the same immediately current for the public duties, they 
shall be taken in as from time to time they grow due ; but the rest 
standing out at the end of every year to be brought in, and, without 
any deMcation or delay, paid off in money, or else (the parties desir- 
ing it) to be entered creditors for so much in Bank, with allowance of 
common interest ever. after. 

" That the said authorised bills shall be reckoned a new species of 
money, which his Majesty hereby creates and superadds to the king- 
dom's stock, to the great benefit of trade, which by this means is 
considerably advanced and augmented, and produceth to like effect in 
the revenue of the crown. 

'* To distinguish it from public coin, it may pass under the name 
of cheque, or Bank money. 

" Thus his Majesty's security and pay, without altering any settled 
course of his exchequer, or encumbering the same, may be made as 
certain and satisfying as any man's, and superior to that of any prince 
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or state whatever; and thereby become current in trade and com- 
merce equal to the foresaid coin, the counterfeiting whereof being 
made in like manner capital. 

'^ It cannot be doubted but this sort of money will pass from the 
king to his immediate creditors, and from them again to theirs; and 
with all persons interested in public payments, as merchants and 
brewers, to their dependants, which goes far in trade. By which 
means his Majesty*s land and naval forces are accommodated; and 
will be difficult for seamen to convert the same (under these circum- 
stances) into money, when, being discharged the public, they put 
themselves into the service of private merchants, who, at such times 
freighting ships at sea, have considerable payments to make to the 
king, which may be indifferently done with one sort of money as 
with another. It may also be turned into money, if desired, at any 
time, by bankers, or other usurious persons) with allowance but of 
common interest, because they can pass it immediately to the mer- 
chant, or some such person making public payments as aforesaid, 
with like allowance of interest from them; by receiving, in effect, 
double interest, they are exceedingly benefited. 

'' The like may be done upon the credit and security of his Majesty's 
fee-&rms, valued at so many years' purchase as they are really worth; 
and their annual rents, in the interim, to be brought into the 
exchequer, or paid into the chamber of London, to be allowed and 
accepted in all public payments, as aforesaid. 

" That this enterprise is both practical and profitable, may be col- 
lected from the custom of foreign states, which have and continue it 
among them, with this only difference. The foundation of their credit 
in Bank is money, which, though often transferred, is seldom recovered. 
This well-grounded security, not only as good, but in many other 
respects superior, and ought to be preferred, is seldom obnoxious to 
an avaricious and precarious prince, or to the violence of mutinous 
and rebellious subjects; in which cases. Banks of money are liable to 
inconveniences, as well in republics as in principalities. And seeing 
nobody hath to complain, it cannot be thought grievous to any. 

"Although gold and silver, taken separately from their common 
uses in trade, without the mediation of which it cannot prove to be 
good for little more than to gratify the fancy to behold ; and, in truth, 
is of no real intrinsic value, but what opinion hath made it, except 

b 
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for physicians, which gold only pretends; yet it is not hereby de- 
signed to prohibit^ or banish the use of either in commerce, which will 
by this means be rather increased, and distributed in greater plenty, 
as in those petty states, particularly Holland, and Genoa, where credit 
is made transferable and current, though £ur less in territory and do- 
minion than England ; either of them may be said to command or 
attract more money than all his Majesty's dominions, as may be seen 
by those vast and incredible sums the little state of Genoa furnished 
that grand monarch and merchant of gold and silver, the Spaniard ; 
and by Holland, though they allow but three per cent., when six is 
paid here, and ten in Ireland. 

" In case this is enterprised, and put arfoot, it cannot be presumed 
to take effect. 

'* If it may be put to that issue, it is humbly conceived, I could in 
this behalf easily propose a way for the introducing thereof, as will 
render this sort of money equally current with any other. 

*' The benefits accruing are : — His Ms^esty's debts may be presently 
extinguished, — 

" The expenses of the crown, naval and domestic, lessened, — 

" Every man put in capacity to satisfy himself from the king at any 
time, — 

'^ The revenues of the kingdom meliorated and advanced equal to the 
credit hereby raised and extended ; which maketh a proportionable 
augmentation in the revenue of the crown, and is equivalent to the 
like value in money, added to the general stock of the kingdom, or 
lent it for the improvement of trade, — 

" It will reduce interest, improve rents, disperse the money in Banks, 
facilitate the borrowing of money, make all impositions more easily 
collected, secure the &rmers against bad debts, the king against all pre- 
tence of de&lcation, make commodity money, and yet leave the same 
arbitrary as before, whereby in effect his Majesty's whole revenue is 
paid in commodity, to the great ease and profit of the subject — pre- 
vent many .Uw<;8uit8, and the sale of seamen's tickets for half the 
value, cause a great overbalance in trade, and contribute to the 
importation of bullion, to the further increase of our stock, and en- 
riching the kingdom. Hereby may be undertaken the remitting and 
exchange of money from all parts, and by the direction and care of 
the government, return the same in specie, to the draining other 
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countries and enriohing our own. By this the merchcuat may be 
necessitated to carry out more of our own growth and manufacture^ to 
raise and create, from time to time, new funds and credits abroad. 

'^It is introductive to public Banks^ free from the objected dangers 
and inconveniences of Banks here; nor subject to the like accidents 
with those abroad. 

** In fine, his Majesty*s whole revenue is thereby coined into money, 
whereby aU that interest his Majesty pays now annually is wholly 
saved. So that hereafter he will not need those small supplies from 
city bankers or foxmers as heretofore, to his exceeding great detri- 
ment. And upon the whole, his Majesty's revenue will be hereby so 
exceedingly improved, that it may modestly be computed worth three 
or four hundred thousand per annum more than it is at present 
&rmed at All which is humbly submitted." 

These documents are succeeded by a single leaf, which 
seems to open the new plans certainly - discussed by 
Paterson, amongst other persons^ in 1691. But that 
leaf is without, date^ and it is not endorsed. It is as 
follows: — 

^^ A Proposal for settling a Transferable Fund of Perpetual 

Interest. 

<< Whereas a transferable fund of perpetual interest, firmly and 
duly settled upon, and committed unto the management and direction 
of the principal proprietors originally concerned therein, as trustees 
by perpetual succession, is not only the more easy and desirable way 
of raising money, but the convenience, security, and advantage of 
such fund for great payments as are about the cities of London and 
Westminster, would exceedingly &cilitate the circulation of money, 
and .consequently give great life and vigour to trade, industry, and 
improvements, prevent the drawing of money from the country and 
places remote from trade, and very much advance and improve the 
value of laud. 

" Whereupon it is proposed — 

*' Isty That a fund may be settled and appropriated to the payment 
of a perpetual interest, at seven per cent, per annum, upon twenty 
hundred thousand pounds, to be advanced to their Majesties. 
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*^ 2d, That this revenue, and the whole direction and management 
thereof, may be under the twenty or more trustees, for the use of the 
proprietors, who may be empowered to choose to their assistance any 
number of other fit persons, not exceeding so many more, to be the 
trustees or managers thereof by perpetual succession. 

" 3d, That six per cent, per annum of this fund be paid the respective 
proprietors thereof who shall advance money thereon. 

'' Ath, That one-half per cent, per annum more be paid equally to 
the trustees for managing it. 

*' 5th, That the remaining half per cent, be paid to the exchequer 
on this ftind, or if the whole be advanced in ten months; but other- 
wise, to be accounted for as overplus. 

" 6th, That the value be assured in the exchequer by the trustees 
and managers, when credit is given, for the respective sums in the 
registers, or books, of this trust. 

"7^, That this fund may be perpetual, unless the government 
wish to redeem the same on twenty years' purchase — i e,, every £5 
a-year for XI 00 in money, or that it should in time discharge 
itself. 

" 8th, If any overplus be in the revenues hereby settled, that the 
same may be employed in discharging the value thereof as this per- 
petual fund of interest, what shall be called in, paid off, and discharged 
by the number, at twenty years' purchase — i e,, £5 a-year for every 
£100 in money. 

''9^, And that the trustees and managers hereof may be the 
better enabled to circulate this fiind at the rate of six per cent, per 
annum, and to render the same not only useful, secure, and profitable 
for great payments in and ^bout the cities of London and Wesminster, 
but also sufficiently encouraging to such as shall be originally con- 
cerned in the advance, let it be declared and enacted by Parlia- 
ment, that every trustee therein may be obliged constantly to keep, 
in his own name, and upon his own account, at least the sum of 

thousand pounds, in ready money, in the treasury or trea- 
suries of this trust ; or pounds per annum in this 
fund of perpetual interest to be a fund of money, to raise money 
upon, to make a sufficient running cash to exchange for money such 
property in this perpetual fund of interest as shall be brought and 
transferred unto them, at the rate of £6 a-year for every £100, as 
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money, without any other consideration or abatement, except interest 
due before the terms of payment thereof. 

"10^, And for the better encouragement and security of the 
trustees, and others, to leave their money in the treasury or treasuries 
of this fund, or to dispose thereof upon the fund of perpetual interest; 
as also, to render the same more acceptable, diffusive, and useful to 
every one, let it be enacted that no confiscation, forfeiture, seizure, or 
attachment, stop, or restraint whatever, shall be made on this per- 
petual fund of interest, or on such money as may be before deposited 
or laid up in the treasury or treasuries of this trust, by raising any 
embargo, breach of the peace, letter of mark or reprisal, a war with 
any foreign prince, potentate, or nation, or upon any other occurrence 
or pretence whatsoever. But the same shall be well and truly paid, 
delivered over, written off, transferred, or assigned to the use of the 
respective assignees, owners, bringer or bringers thereof, their 
executors, administrators, or assignees on demand.' 

"lltk^ And that every one may now easily find and reap advantage 
hereby, let the transfers, assignments, and entries in the books in 
custody of the trustees be in the nature of records of this kingdom. 
And that table of interest may be made whereby the interest may be 
reckoned by the day, by the week, by the month, and by the year ; 
and the particular interest of the person best concerned accommodated 
thereunto. 

*^ I2thy That all persons whatever — clerks, strangers, aliens, bodies 
politic or corporate— may be admitted into the fund; and that the 
same may be declared free of all taxes and imposition for ever. 

" IZth, That this fund may be a perpetual fund of security for the 
money and estates of such orphans, and others, as may, from time to 
time, be deposited therein. And that every trustee or guardian may 
lawfully deposit such money as may be intrusted unto him in this 
fund ; and that such disposition to the use of the proprietors may be 
good and valid for their discharge. 

'' lith, That any part of this fund may be appropriated, as need 
requires, to such uses as the owners thereof shall desire, whether for 
entails, jointures, or other uses whatsoever, with such other privileges 
and immunities thereunto as may be needful, as well for the advan- 
tage of the government as for the good and profit of the proprietors, 
and the trading part of the nation, in all time to come. 
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'' 15 tk, If the sum of ten hundred thousand pounds be not paid to 
the exchequer on or before 24th of June next, what then above shall 
be unpaid may be borrowed upon the credit of the Act. 

" 16^^, If the whole be not paid in to the exchequer by the 
day of the remainder may be borrowed by the credit of 

the Act." 

The next document selected is endorsed by Mr Mon- 
tague—" Proposals for a Fund of Current Property " — 
and it is dated in the year 1691^ when Paterson states 
that he and his friends opened their views on the subject 
to the government ; but these " proposals '' are fixed to 
November, whereas his were made in July and August. 
It is as follows : — 

** Proposed — 

'' That the P&rliament doe establish a fund or foundation of currant 
property, for adyanceing the summ of foure millions to the use of the 
publick att five per cent, per annum. 

" This foundation to be a perpetuall revenue of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds per annum, setled for ye payment of a perpetuall rent 
or income of four and half per cent, per annum for money advanced, 
and half per cent, per annum to proposers for the management thereof. 
The proposers to have authority by Parliament to issue out bills of 
property upon the foundation or fund amounting to foure millions. 

" The value of each bill to bee paid into the exchequer before it bee 
issued. 

** These bills to be made currant by Act of Parliament. 

<' Reasons for makeing the proposed currant property within this 
kingdom. 

'^ 1. Itt will not only have all the advantages of currant money, 
but itt will also answer ye ends of a real estate. 

^' 2. It will raise ye price of land, and bring doune the interest of 
money. 

^' 3. Itt will contribute to our riches, ease, and security att Home, 
and encrease our trade and reputation abroad, and ye currant coine of 
this kingdom will bee as effectually augmented thereby as if soe much 
value in gold and silver were drawn from any foreigne part. 
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" 4. It will xDake the trade of this kingdom more secure, quick, and 
easj. 

''(1.) Bj preventing je unnecessary credit that is now given. 

" (2.) By drawing the species into ye hands of ye common people. 

" (3.) By the easy way of transfering or payment. 

^'5. Itt will remove ye great inconvenience of transporting great 
summs of money from one place to another within this kingdom, and 
consequently will thieving and robberies, and the drawing of money 
out of ye country and places, remove from trade. 

" 6. Theire Majesties will have hereby present money for ye ser- 
vice of the government. 

*' 7. The nation will have great ease and advantage hereby in being 
free frt>m taxes, and from having their money wasted by extraordinary 
interest 

" The establishing of this currant property is not only needfull, for 
that itt will bee ye speediest and easiest way raiseing money for this 
time of exigence, but itt would be highly for ye interest of ye trade 
and greatness of England to sett itt on foot, although there were no 
other occasion for ye disposing of ye same to be advanced thereby but 
to ye relief of ye poor, or to be bestowed on public works. 

'' 9. It can be no loss or detriment to ye publick, for what is paid 
in tax to this use by ye people, will come in againe in rent or interest 
to the people." 

Although these documents are not declared to be from 
Paterson himself, yet in the Journals of the House of 
Commons, of 18th January 1691, extracted at large in 
the first volume, he is reported to have proposed loans 
in terms analogous to the foregoing, and it was in July 
and August 1691, that in his book of 1717 he states his 
first communication on the subject was made to the 
government, shewing how slowly the correct idea of a 
paper currency founded on valuCy progressed before the 
Bank of England was founded in 1694 and 1696. 

In the next month, December 1691, the secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr Lowndes, made objections to the new 
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methods proposed by the financial reformers, to'/aise 
supplies for the public service. Those objections are 
contained in a report endorsed by Mr Montague : " Ee- 
marks by Mr Lowndes, upon the proposals for raising 
two millions by a perpetual interest, 1691." The docu- 
ment is as follows : — 

"Remarks upon the Proposal for estahliskmg a Fund to raise Two Millions^ 
to he charged on a revenue q/* £110,000 per annum, hy hills, 

"1. It ia understood from the words and scope of the proposal, 
that, after making the law which is ofifered for the acceptance of the 
said bills, instead of money, for debts, owing or to be owing by the 
king to a subject (such as are owing on tallies already struck being 
only excepted), and for all revenues, taxes, and future loans which the 
crown is to receive from the subject, and for all debts that are or shall 
be owing upon mortgage, bond, or other specialties, or without spe- 
cialty, or for rent, and in all other cases where one subject is to make 
a payment to another, — will become compulsory \ — that is to say, the 
tender and refusal of such bills will have the same construction in law 
as the tender and refusal of money in specie. But still all persons 
(although their bills, for the reasons undermentioned, or any other, 
should be found not to be equivalent, or by common reputation should 
be thought not equivalent to specifical money), will have it in their 
power not to lend, or not to dispose of their moneys, for the future, 
upon public credits, for their Majesties' affairs, or upon mortgages, 
bonds, contracts, or other securities, where the interest or business of 
the subject is concerned. 

" 2. That being premised, it is necessary to consider, first, whether 
these bills, being made current by Act of Parliament, are likely to be, 
or be thought equivalent to the contents thereof in gold and silver ; 
secondly, what may be the efifects and consequences of such an Act 
one way or other. 

" (1 .) The reasons which induce a belief that these biUs will never 
be thought equivalent to so much specifical money are^these : The 
owner of the bills, upon any accident or necessity, will never have it 
in his power to go to the trustees, or managers, or to any other per- 
sons, to demand, or compel from them, the payment of his principal 
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money, but only five per cent, interest, and that may be in paper, 
too ; and, if it be said he may sell his biU to any others, it is answered 
that others may refuse to buy it. So that his principal, by this 
means, will become precarious, and never be within his proper reach 
or command. 

" (2.) The present state of interest, established by law throughout 
the kingdom, is six per cent, for all moneys lent to the king upon his 
best security ; when the principal is repaid in twelve months, more or 
less, there is allowed seven or eight per cent. If a man lays out of 
his money in the purchase of leases, the buyer 'has commonly six, 
seven, or eight per cent., and that compound interest on his money. 
Even an inheritance of land, bought at twenty years' purchase, yields 

« 

a profit of five per cent. 

^' 3. In the case of these bills, as, on the one hand, there is no pro- 
spect of a profit exceeding five per cent., which is less than the former 
legal profits made of money, as aforesaid ; so, on the other hand, there 
is a possibility, if not a probability, that there may be a loss by them 
— to wit, it is possible that the principal contained in these bills may 
be depreciated, if not become wholly valueless. When men have a 
contingency for profits, they adventure a loss; but here is no proposed 
gain to be set against the hazard — a proportion in reason always 
respected in dealings. If it be said that the reducing the common 
rate of interest throughout the kingdom from six per cent, to less 
than five per cent, will advance the value of the principal contained 
in these bills, which will always be entitled to five per cent., besides 
one-half per cent, for management, it is answered that such an advance 
can never amount to much ; and there is no reason why, in such a 
reduction of the common rate of interest, these bills should find an 
exception. And if it be asked, where lies the hazard, leave is humbly 
desired to say that these bills, which are to endure for ever, must, for 
their support, have perpetual good liking of all governments in suc- 
cessive generations. If it be allowed that interest bears sway in the 
minda of men, who can think that posterity will be willing to pay a 
tax of XI 10,000 per annum, not for the support of their own govern- 
ment, for the time being, but to go into the pockets of private men, 
strangers as well as natives, for money advanced to their ancestors, 
when it will be in their power to acquit the public of such a burthen) 
I have seen the record of an Act made in the time of Henry VIII., in 
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which the Parliament, for a reason of state — to mi, the public ntilitj 
— ^yacated debts which that king had contracted for loans, really and 
bona fide made to himself by merchants and others. Future Parlia- 
ments will always have power, and may be told it is their interest, to 
exonerate the nation of such an endless burthen as this will otherwise be. 

'^ 4. If any man that parts with £100 upon one of these bills, is 
never to have his principal within his command — a cautious person 
can, if he has no prospect of profit thereby, more or equal to what he 
may make without such a law — ^how should it come to pass that the 
bills should gain the estimation expected? This is asked because the 
value of money exists in the minds of men and women ; and if people 
will not think paper equivalent to gold or silver, although determined 
so by law, all the mischiefs hereinafter mentioned, and many more, 
must needs ensue by putting this proposal in execution. 

" Only, I would take leave to observe, by the way, that many people 
have still in their memories the loss they sustained by the public &ith 
bills, by postponing bills and tickets in the navy, by stopping pay- 
ments upon public registers, when the orders were assigned by Act of 
Parliament ; and the claim of perpetual interest settled on the here- 
ditary excise is at this time under litigation ; from all, or some of 
which, may arise prejudices in their minds against the bills now to be 
set on foot. 

'^ But the chief matter to be considered, in reference to the law pro- 
posed, are the effects and consequences thereof, or how the same will 
enure. 

'^ Firsty DisoREDiT to the kingdom. — Friends and enemies will be 
tempted to believe that nothing but extreme want of money, and 
being reduced to the last shift, puts the Parliament upon laying a 
perpetual burden upon the nation. 

'^Secondli/, Hazard to their Majesties' great affairs, bt being 
DISAPPOINTED OF THE TWO MILLIONS. — ^A perpetual Act of this nature 
will require time and skill in its fahrio; for an hereditary revenue 
must be granted, out of which must issue XI 10,000 per annum to 
the hands of perpetual trustees and managers, which trustees have 
need be very responsible persons, to receive .£100,000 a-year for other 
persons, and very deserving men, because they must have £10,000 
a-year for themselves. The appointment of these tinistees, from time 
to time, for ever, must not depend on the will and pleasure of any 
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partioular peraons, whose de&ult of nomination, in case of death or 
insufficiency, may make the whole afi^r Ml to the ground ; and many 
other weighty matters must be considered and adjusted. And after 
all this, if people will not believe these bills worth their gold and 
silver, they will never pay into the exchequer the two millions for 
them, the want of which may cause further misohiefis, too great for 
me to set forth ; and if I have used too much plainness or boldness in 
this paper, it is the apprehension of something of that nature that has 
occasioned it. 

*' Thirdly^ Hazard of preventing the loans of money on the 

LAND-TAX, or ANT OTHER FUND GIVEN BT PaRLUXENT, OR UPON ANT 
BRANCH OF THEIR MAJESTIES* REVENUE. 

" The proposers have made a provision for tallies already struck, 
by which, I suppose, is meant chiefly the moneys due upon registered 
orders for loans formerly made; and I think, with respect to their 
Majesties' service, they should have made this provision in the repay- 
ment of loans hereafter to be had; for their Majesties are sure of the 
loans before this time received; but it is very probable that any per- 
sons that shall lend hereafter upon the revenue, or taxes, will first be 
assured of the repayment in as good coin as themselves lend us; espe- 
cially since the proposers themselves do offer a manifest difference to 
be made between the one and the other. 

" Fourthly y As to the application of these bills to pay off the trans- 
port ships, and other debts of the crown, and the navy, ordnance, 
army, or the likCi it is not doubted, but in these and other cases be- 
tween the king and his subjects, these bills will be accepted, because 
hereby the creditors will have a plain and easy way to obtain their 
debts; that is to say, the paper which they, or any friends or assignees 
of theirs, especially merchants and brewers, may return again to the 
king for customs, excise taxes, and the like, for which these bills will 
certainly come into the exchequer, and then the creditors will have 
no occasion to take them a second time. And note, by the way, if 
three-quarter customs, and three-quarter temporary excise, the unap- 
propriated excise, the remains of the last twelve months' aid, &c., 
come into the exchequer in these bills, and not in real money, there 
will be nothing but these bills, and no money to supply the said 
tallies already levied, notwithstanding the proposition made for this 
in the proposal. 
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" Fifthly, Loss AND VEXATION TO THE suBJEOT. — Men Will be ill 
satisfied to take paper now for money which they formerly lent 
on good mortgages, bonds, or other secnrities ; and will be very un- 
willing to lend money for the future, when they cannot be assured of 
repayment in as valuable a coin as what they part with. This im- 
ports the trade, husbandry, and other business of the nation, the 
greatest part whereof is managed by credit. 

" Sixthly y If this project be successful, it will, in all likelihood, 

CABRT THE SPECIE OF MONET OUT OF THE KINGDOM. For then there 

shall be no necessity for such money in receipts and payments, but 
they may be supplied by the fictitious cash — those persons who have, 
as is believed of late years, made an impious profit to themselves by 
melting down the money and sending it as bullion into foreign parts, 
will have a good opportunity to engross the whole specie of gold and 
silver, except that which is too much clipped, and to melt the same 
down for exportation as aforesaid. ' 

'' These are some of my thoughts, which, by your lordships' com- 
mands, I have put in writing, thereby submitting the same to your 
lordships* consideration. 

" Wm. Lowndes." 

This oflScial opposition seems to have prevailed. Still 
Faterson^ with his society, did not abandon their object ; 
some proof of vrhich is that in 1693 Mr Montague endorses 
another of his documents — "For issuing out bills of 
credit." This document is as follows : — 

"-4 Proposal for Raising a Million on a Fund of Interest, by settling one 
hundred thousand pounds yearly to pay eight per cent, ^ for one million 
two hundred thousand pounds, of which the king to have a million, 

'^ This hundred thousand pounds yearly to be settled on trustees, 
who are at first to bring in two hundred thousand pounds to circulate 
the rest ; for which, as aforesaid, eight per cent, is to be paid, and eight per 
cent, for the million. Out of which last eight per cent, for the million, 
the trustees to have half per cent, for their conduct and care, and one 
and a half per cent, procuration ; and those that advance the money 
or take the bills, to have a current interest on them of six per cent, 
only ; and yet, taking it altogether, there must be by this proposition 
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ninet j-six thousand pounds yearly paid, and for it one hundred thou- 
sand pounds yearly settled, which brings this million to be took up 
at near ten per cent, interest yearly, and that for eleven years certain, 
but at three years warning redeemable after that time. 

" The fund spoke of for this settlement, is the tax (talked of) on salt 
for four years, and then sixpence out of one ninepence excise on beer 
and ale, engaged for so long; and which, after that time, may be 
given and settled for any use the king and Parliament shall think fit 
to enact.'' 

''A Proposal for Raising Two Miliums; one part of the security must he used 
for raising^ as aforesaid^ one million ; and yet the people in general 
who are either to advance {or be paid unth) this money, will have the 
same yearly profit and interest by it, and as much security and satis- 
faction (when well understood), as the other proposal affords, 
" The way of doing it thus : — 

" I. Let one hundred and forty thousand pounds yearly ; that is, the 
ninepence a barrel excise (agreed on all hands to be one hundred and 
forty thousand pounds yearly), be settled for ever to pay the interest 
of two millions and three hundred thousand pounds, at six per cent 
yearly; but redeemable by Parliament on repa3ring the principal, at 
any time after the war, supposing it cleared from the present incum- 
brance, which may be paid ojQf as hereinafter expressed. 

" II. Let officer on purpose, either in or of the exchequer, or some 
other place as fit near the exchange, be- appointed to give out bills, 
with a nmning interest on them of six per cent,, to whoever will take 
them, for such money as the king is to pay to any man on any ac- 
count whatsoever, and at the same time and place, in books to be 
purposely kept. Let credit be given to the person receiving such 
bills, for the money for which those bills were then given. 

'^ Let such credit be made easy assignable. Let it be enacted, that 
the king, for his custom, excise, or for any other part of his revenue 
shall accept of such bills and credit in payment, which will be no in- 
convenience at aU to the crown, because on every occasion (as they 
were at first) they may again be paid out. 

" And let it be^ also enacted, that interest at six per cent, shall be 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, paid to whoever has the possession of 
the bills and credit so given out for this money. 
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''And thus the whole two millions and three hundred thousand 
pounds may be disposed of by the crown as occasion shall require ; and 
when merchants and others come to see (which they will presently do) 
such a safe credit and ease, as this way of paying and receiving money, 
will give them, in every case answering ready money itself, with this 
further advantage, that whereas money kept by them for any occasion 
(which sometimes happen many months together), brings them no 
profit ; money thus put out is always ready money for every occasion, 
and yet brings them in six per cent, interest till the very hour they 
use it. And for these reasons, and the reasons that follow, both usurers, 
merchants, and others, will quickly be so fond of having their money 
in Bank, that in a very short time (as in Holland it is) it will come to 
be one or two per cent, better than ready money itself. And, as afore- 
said, the whole two millions (and the odd money going to clear the 
anticipation of what is owing now on the ninepence) will be ready 
money to the king, and cost the nation less by near four per cent, than 
it will by the other proposal, and be honourable and safe for the king 
and kingdom, and to all that shall be in it concerned. 

''And if, instead of six per cent, as proposed, it shall be thought 
reasonable, and be enacted by Parliament, that a current interest of 
seven per cent, yearly shall be quarterly paid, for what money soever 
there shall credit be given in the books to be kept for this Bank, in 
such case the credit of this Bank will answer just as much ready 
money as the fund to be settled will at six or seven per cent pay the 
interest of, and to shew this* will certainly do. 

" It cannot be denied but that the king may at first pay it all out 
as ready money to whoever his Majesty has occasion to pay any money 
to, who would be much more glad to take it, than tallies to be struck 
upon any tax or revenue not presently to come in whatsoever ; for 
when any tallies are struck (if not on a laud tax) they are ^veper cent. 
immediately worse than ready money; because there is no way certain 
whereby the person that has them can come to his money without 
having somebody to pay it him, at least till the tally grows due, and 
must stay longer if the money by that time be not come in to pay it; 
whereas the man that takes this sort of payment, has not only a good 
security and as good interest for his money (as the man that takes 
the tally has), but also a way certain of turning it into money, by 
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finding a way how to pay it as such to the king, which, for a very 
small matter, at any time, may be easily found. 

" Now, the great objection to this is, a supposition that the king will 
be paid his revenue all in this credit^ and what shall he do with it in case 
it should happen to be so ? 

" Answer — The king may still pay it out to others (on any occasion), 
as he did at the first ; but *tis a great mistake to think that that sup- 
posed inconvenience can, in any great measure, happen in this case : 
for, note — 

" As usurers, when they have well placed out their money, at good 
interest, in the hands of persons that can well pay it them again in a 
short time after it is called for, they will never call for it but upon 
mighty occasions ; so here, when the money for which credit is given 
in the books of this Bank shall come to belong to rich men (which, 
in a very short time, it will do), they, seeing they have as good a 
security and as good interest as the government gives, besides a 
certain way how to come in to their money at any time ; upon urgent 
occasions, they will choose rather to have money owing them this way 
than upon any other security whatsoever, and will not part with such 
credit in the said Bank, to any of their neighbours, without having 
something more given them than principal and interest for so doing; 
and this will be the case of this Bank, the credit of which, as afore- 
said, will answer full as much ready money as the fund to be given 
will^ at six or seven per cent^ pay interest for; and three hundred 
thousand pounds of this credit will, doubtless, be cheerfully taken as 
payment by those who are to be paid in four years out of the nine- 
p^ce, and so the ninepence will be clear to be presently settled (if 
the king and Parliament shall so please) for this fund. 

^' Now, as aforesaid, it must be agreed on all hands, that, if the 
king will receive this credit in payment for revenue, 'twill answer all 
other ends whatsoever. And, 

^'The objection (and only one more that seems to have weight) 
against the king's being obliged to receive back, in payment of any of 
his revenues, this credit, so before by him paid out, raised by some 
much concerned in great money afiGurs, is this, say they. The king's 
revenue is greatly anticipated, and is {as it comes in) to be paid present^ 
out in specie to those it is due, who have already tallies for it. And suppose 
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the revenue which is to pay them is paid to the king m this credit, and that 

m 

those to whom ^tis to he paid will eocpect to he paid in hard money, and 
will not be content with this credit, what must be done in that case 9 Note, 
this is a supposition only ; and it may be as well supposed (for reasons 
aforesaid) that, by the time those debts grow due, this credit will, 
even in the opinion of those to whom 'twill be due, oome to be 
esteemed so much better than ready money, that 'twill be chosen 
before it, and then the aforesaid objection will be quite out of doors. 
But supposing those to whom such debts, as aforesaid, are due already 
by tallie, should say they would not (when their debt becomes due) 
be content to be paid in this credit, it cannot be supposed but that 
those yery men (unless out of their wits, or, in crossness, to strive to 
ruin this Bank) who ha^ their tallies, and must stay for payment till 
such tallies are due, will be glad if (instead of such tallies) they may 
be presently paid in this credit ; since the objection they themselves 
make of the king's revenue being anticipated will be this way took 
off; and if so, they that, instead of tallies, shall have this sort of 
credit, will have a much easier way of coming into their money than 
when they only had remote tallies for it; and the king, being capaci- 
tated presently to pay off those anticipations by this sort of credit, 
may, without inconvenience, do it, being, instead thereof, enabled to 
receive his revenue so cleared, as it shall come in by it; or to engage 
it for ready money to others again, if he wants it before it comes in ; 
and, if the worst comes to the worst, that some of those that have 
tallies will not like this credit now, and resolve to refuse it (as afore- 
said, out of crossness) when their tallies grow due, 'tis much unlikely 
there should be many such ; and for those that are,* the Lords of the 
Treajsury may easily contrive to pay them in money, having such 
bills by them to turn into money or use to pay others for any other 
occasion, who, if this credit were not in being, must be paid in money, 
and who, instead of money, will always be glad of such pay as this 
credit will be. And if (after all has been said) the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment shall fear in the least the thus present suppl3ring the wants of 
the publick with two millions of money at ^xper cent, as aforesaid (it 
being taken for granted that the charge of the war, when ended, must 
be paid by the nation), it may be enacted (if the king and Parliament 
please), that, at the end of seven years, a tax of two shillings in the 
pound for two years, or of four shillings in the pound for one year. 
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shall be laid upon land, to pay ofif the principal, and so free the king- 
dom from paying the interest of it by the ninepence, till that time 
secured; which done, and all persons in such credit concerned being 
thereby assured of a time certain when they may (if they will) see 
their money in specie again, there will be no room left to doubt but 
that this sort of credit will most certainly do, and answer two mil- 
lions, if so settled by Parliament, as in this paper proposed.** 

This printed proposal is without signature or place of 
puhllcation, but it is dated in the prints 29th January 
1693^ as Faterson, for the most part^ dates his anonymous 
papers; and it is in the same terms as were next year 
accepted by the government^ as the basis on which the 
Bank of England was settled. 

A set of '' Papers relating to a Bank of credit " bears 
the same date of 1693^ with the last. This is the first 
document that has been met with from Dr Hugh Cham- 
berlen^ who entitles his proposal^ '' A Bank of credit upon 
land security, proposed to the Parliament of Scotland." 

The projector states that he has been thirty years 
engaged upon the scheme, which was that the govern- 
ment should issue bills of credit, i.e., promissory notes, 
which were to be a legal tender against all demands. 
They were to be delivered upon a valuation of their lands 
at 100 years' purchase for the rack rent. Forty per cent, 
of these bills would be for the landowner at his disposal, 
thirty per cent, to be appropriated by him in trade, ten 
per cent, to the government for taxes, and the remaining 
ten per cent, to Dr Chamberlen for his reward. 

This paper-money, he maintained, would be as safe and 
acceptable as gold or silver. 

A committee of the Parliament of Scotland sat seriously 
on this scheme, and rejected it, after receiving in com- 
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mittee the strong objections^ in Paterson's spirit^ made 
to it. 

The subsequent eflTorts of Dr Chamberlen in England^ 
supported by a powerful Tory party, to raise large 
sums for the public service, by what he denominated " the 
Land Bank/' are here carefully recorded. The time of 
those efforts, 1696, when the goyernment was in extreme 
perplexity for money, and the urgency of the political 
party which supported Dr Chamberlen, compelled atten- 
tion to him. But the Treasury minutes^ preserved at the 
Public Record Office, shew ministers soon perceiyed 
that the capitalists of London placed no confidence in the 
scheme. Among others, Mr Robert Murray's plans 
seem to haye attracted much notice. They appear in 
various shapes — ^in MS. and in print. They consist of 
the proposal of power to be given to the crown to issue 
paper debentures, from £8 upwards, to all who should 
give security in real or personal property for loans; and 
they were to have forced circulation between private per- 
sons, but the government was to take them for taxes for 
ten years after their dates of issue. Mr Murray calculated 
that a reasonable malt tax would raise £2,000,000 again, 
and provide interest and repajmient for £20,000,000 of 
this paper, so as to discharge all present and fiirther debts ^ 
in ten years. This plan, visionary as it is in regard to 
the possibility of any government obtaining credit, at 
that time, upon its debentures, at a low rate of interest, 
shews, like the other schemes, that soon to repay the 
national debt was a prevailing idea with all. Indeed, so 
strongly was this idea impressed on men's minds, that in 
one of these schemes, a provision is stated for the appro- 
priation of all lands conquered in the war, and of all the 
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unprofitable royal forests, to the discharge of the national 
debt. 

The constitution of the Bank of England is prominent 
in this collection, opening with the commission for taking 
in subscriptions to its original capital of £1,200,000, with 
William Paterson^a name among them. 

A few more papers follow upon the negotiations be- 
tween the goyernment and the Bank of England in 
1696, when the large adyances of £800,000 made by the 
Bank to relieve the crown, then in extreme difficulties 
for want of money for the wars, and to restore the silver 
coin, occasioned it to stop payment. They are chiefly 
interesting, by shewing how early the sagacious citizens 
interested in the Bank sought to strengthen themselves 
by a monopoly of business. In a paper of notes, by 
"Mr B. Bridges," or Brooke Bridges^ one of Paterson's 
co-commissioners, and an eminent merchant, it is pro- 
posed that, "to encourage new subscriptions" for the 
proposed enlarged capital, the Bank shall have liberty to 
increase its issue of notes in proportion — have ten more 
years added to its chartered duration — and that "a/? 
hiUa of exchangey payable in and about London^ shotdd be 
made payable in the Bank" 

Mr Thomas PaptUon, an eminent merchant, and 
afterwards a Lord of Trade, when consulted on this 
occasion, replies with great caution, and holds that the 
Bank's privileges ought rather to be retrenched than 
extended.* 

An important letter, of the 19th !N^ovember 1696, 
addressed to Mr Montague, on this subject, is as follows, 
but the signature has been carefully torn oflf :— 

* Letter of 2d Deo. 1696, in the Halifax volume. 
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*< Right Honourable, — ^Tour proposal hath two points — one for 
making good the deficiencies, the other for enlarging the Bank of 
England, and the common end of both is the restoring of order. If 
what you propose on the first can be secured from leading a good 
prince into temptation, and from enabling a bad one to do evil, or from 
being a motive to our enemies to hasten the removal of our new king, 
to get them into possession of the grant, and so continuing a revenue, 
your proposals cannot be mended. 

"As to what your Honour doth propose upon the second, I beg 
leave to offer only my private opinion in the following method, most 
humbly submitting it to your great wisdom. 

" By way of preface — To coin more money, as &r as is possible, and 
to bring what we have to circulate. This last may be obtained in 
some measure by a tax of twenty per cent, on all money above * 

value, and months hoarded, and a reward for the discoverer. 

The law enacting it will deter many, and may discover some — ^that " 
guineas be reduced to 21s. 6d., by a short day, with a proviso, <kc. — 
which I left with your Honour a while ago — that, during this Parliament, 
and till the end of the first session of the next, they who accept or owe 
bank bills or notes iu any negotiation whatever, shall not receive or 
bargain with them directly, or indirectly, for less than the value men- 
tioned in the said bills, &c., upon penalty of fbrfeiting double the 
value, one-half to the king, and of the remaining, two-thirds to the 
informer, and one-third to Greenwich chest : That all new grants of 
money to the king come on by short gradations, and the whole within 
a year, or fifteen months at the longest : That all anticipation oease 
for the future; and, consequently, that the king pay no interest on 
any of the said new grants paid within the year. 

" These being premised, I humbly further offer as my single opinion, 
4;hat the Bank of England be set afloat, and in exercise to discount 
tallies, bills of exchequer, and bills in trade, as it did before the 11th 
of May last; and so it may, if you turn into the Bank — 1. The sole 
management of coining the plate and the remaining clipped money, 
and above that what is paid upon loans to the king, or upon his 
revenue. 

" 2. The sole management of the former proposal about guineas; the 



* Blank in MS., as in several other cases. 
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receipt of the tax of London and adjacent counties, which Sir . Leo. 
Robinson, deceased, lately tried. 

" 3. That all other collections in England, those especially who have 
herein before returned their receipts to some in London first, and then 
to the exchequer, may now in like manner return their money first to 
the Bank, and then to the exchequer. 

*' 4. That all foreign bills of exchange be paid in Bank, and in all 
places where Banks are, they lie, and may lie here without prejudice 
to any except those that will export money. 

'* 5. That the part of the money raised upon new grants, and appro- 
priated for payment of the army or navy abroad, be paid to the 
Bank, that they may remit the same by exchange. 

" 6. That the Bank may extend its bills to the value of its funds, 
and loans to the king upon parliamentary funds of credit. 

'* If all this be not sufficient without enlarging the Bank (though I 
hope it may), and your Honour continue of the opinion, that the 
Bank must be enlarged, I ofifer it as my single opinion, that you pro- 
pose to enlarge it no further than needs must, lest you fail of success 
therein, or sink the Bank by overburthen, or make it teriible or 
odious by its greatness. 

" Pardon, sir, the presumption, when I say you need not go further 
at most (I think not so far), than to say. Let it be lawful for the Bank 
of England to receive subscriptions and augment their capital stock 
to any sum not exceeding £1 ,584,000, the value not yet struck on the 
Salt Act, and to have j£ 132,000 per annum added to their new funds, 
all redeemable by Parliament, anno 1716 ; and if not fully subscribed, 
then to have eight per cent, per annum for what is subscribed and 
paid of the said j£l,584,000, and that there be further added to the 
fund of the Bank of England £10,000 per annum redeemable by Par- 
liament, anno 1716, to answer the loss upon guineas in case the Bank 
do undervalue it. 

" I desire that the Court of Directors of the Bank of England may 
not be injured by having these or any of my thoughts deemed theirs, 
though I am an unworthy member of that court. Your commands 
gave being to this address, and your noble and generous courtesy I 
know will pardon the freedom of it. 
" I am. Sir, 

" Your Honour's devoted and most obliged servant, 
''London, Idth Nov. 1696." 
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It was early seen that provision ought to be made, in 
banking and paper credits^ to secure the grand point of 
selecting the individuals to be trusted with the issues. 
In the cases of the proposed Land Banks^ and Banks in 
which any property was to be deposited^ either with power 
of sale^ or in mortgage^ or pawn^ the material guarantee 
was sought to be settled on equitable and safe conditions. 
In cases of simple personal security^ one scheme was^ that 
the number of 1000 citizens of London should be regis- 
tered as fit recipients of bills^ or discount^ or loan. This 
was an early step towards the establishment of the Bank 
of England; and ultimately the duty of selecting the 
proper parties seems to have devolved upon the directors 
of that Bank, on its own responsibility — ^power which 
they are said to have exercised for 160 years with exem- 
plary sagacity. 

Upon " the Proposals of the Bank " on this occasion, 
as endorsed by Mr Montague, there are noted his import- 
ant and curious cautions. The 10th article asked that 
all forgeries of bills for money should be made felony, 
without benefit of clergy; and to this the note of the 
minister is " not to be mentioned in particular, but in- 
cluded in a general proposition." 

The 12th article asks that "no othfer Bank, or any other 
constitution in nature of a Sank, shall be erected or allowed 
within this kingdom, during the continuance of the Bank 
of England ; " and to this also the hard-pressed minister 
adds — " IsTot to be mentioned, but taken as fully granted 
and voted." 

Great praise is due to Lord Halifax, at this time, for 
steadily rejecting the paper schemes so urgently pressed 
upon the government for the immediate relief of its 
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great necessities ; but it is not pretended that any proof 
exists of his approval, and certainly none of his adoption, 
of the still better views of Paterson, who aimed at modi- 
fications of credit bounded only by the safe guarantee of 
real value of some sort. His lordship had a strong preju- 
dice * against the fair Scottish pretensions at that period ; 
and, instead of frankly supporting the great social 
movement, which the new commercial enterprise, aimed 
at by the Scottish Parliament, must have carried to a 
good issue, with the English support reckoned upon 
by Paterson and his friends; instead of this. Lord Hali- 
fex went indiBcreet lengths f in thwarting that enterprise. 
There is reason, however, to believe that, upon mature 
reflection, he had determined to do Scotland full justice. 
Upon being himself restored to power, at the accession of 
George I., he materially promoted the settlement of the 
Equivalent Fund, which the Treasury had, ever since the 
Union, thrown into arrear, and so mismanaged, as to 
excite extreme discontent in Scotland. 

The issuing of exchequer bills was one of the measures 
which confirmed the reputation of Mr Montague. 
Thomas Papillon, when called upon, in December 1696, 
for his opinion on the deficient state of credit, replied, on 
this head, in the letter referred to in a former page : — 

" The House, having agreed that all the moneys for 
this year's service should be raised by taxes, payable 
within the year, I did suppose that no tallies would be 
struck on any of the said taxes; but that, on a cQmputa- 

* Vernon Correspondence, vol. ii., p. 404. 

t He was obliged to apologise for imputing to secretary Johnstone 
an intrigue to get the Darien Act passed in 1698. — Correspondence of 
BaiUie of Jerviswood. 4to. Edinburgh: 1842^. P. 17. 
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tion how those taxes might come in, there >ould be 
exchequer notes given out, payable on demand after two, 
three, or four months, as might be rationally concluded 
the moneys would <;ome in, with interest going along 
with those notes at four and a-half per cent., which is 
3d. per day per £100, and so proportionally. Those 
notes will be given out to the several oflSces." 

It was a chief feature in some rejected proposals, to 
make paper bills serve instead of coin. One of them was 
pecuKar, and promised £700,000 profit to the govern- 
ment, when the " million " lottery of 1692 failed. The 
tickets, called blank and benefit tickets, in this lottery, 
were of & value; and the holders of them were to 

have, in exchange for each ticket and £5 in coin more to 
be paid in by them, a tally, or bill for £16, and so pro- 
portionally for larger sums. These new bills were to 
pass in all payments till the 25th March 1698, to the 
amount of one-fourth of the debt they were to meet. 
This new legal tender was not to extend to foreign bills, 
or to real purchases. A bonus of 20s. per annum was to 
be allowed to the holders of each of the new bills of £16 
value; and their ultimate payment in 1698 was to be 
provided for by Act of Parliament, expressly enjoining 
the Treasury to meet them. 

The study of such documents of the early history of 
joint-stock banking, and improved currency, will not 
only help us the better to understand how our fore- 
fathers established a good system, but also the proper 
limits of that good system, which they refused to exceed ; 
without being unaware of the advantages of paper money, 
which the short-sighted then magnified, as they do now. 
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The ControTeny between John Law of Lauriston and Patenon. 

1705. 

It is said that John Law^ celebrated throughout Europe 
for his skill at the gaming table^ and the ill-omened 
application of his powers of calculation to the mismanage- 
ment of French finances^ stood in some relationship 
to Paterson; and a story is told of the President Mon- 
tesquieu having in Venice, when Law was an old man, 
heard him saj, that he could trace his mastery of the 
science of numbers to the lesson he had learned in 
London from the success of the Bank of England in 
1694. In that year, at the early age of twenty-three, it 
was his misfortune, in a duel, to kill a companion of his 
reckless career of libertinism — an offence visited far too 
severely in his case, considering the spirit of that time. He 
escaped from prison under a capital sentence for his offence, 
and passed ten years, the most successful adventurer in 
gambhng, at half the capitals of Europe. In character 
and habits he was in all respects, but skill in calculation, 
the reverse of Paterson. In 1706, he returned to Scotland, 
where the disasters of the Darien Expedition, and a succes- 
sion of bad seasons, had reduced the people of all ranks to 
great extremities, so that they eagerly caught at relief upon 
any terms. In Edinburgh, accordingly, the press teemed 
with projects to meet the public wants, resembling those 
which had been so often proposed and rejected, in the 
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reign of Ring William, under the pressure of the French 
war. Among others, Law stood forward with his scheme 
of paper-money, in the place of gold and silver, pro- 
pounded in his well-known volume, " Money and Trade." 
The High Commissioner, who then represented Queen 
Anne in Scotland, was the Duke of Argyle, to whom Law 
was related by his mother — a Campbell — and his Grace, 
together with his brother Lord Islay, warmly supported 
the gamester. In the volume, which has been frequently 
reprinted, and translated into French and other languages, 
the paper scheme was disguised with much art, and many 
ably stated commercial illustrations. Hitherto, the simple 
rejection of it by the Scottish Parliament, as unsuitable 
to Scotland, was all that the most diligent inquirers into 
Law's surprising career at a later period of his life have 
recorded respecting this visit to his native country.* It 
had long escaped notice that his attempt to estabhsh in 
Scotland what, in fact, was an anticipation of the worst 
features of the Mississippi system, gave rise, in Edinburgh, 
to a controversy, in which William Paterson took the 
most important part, and so effectually, as to avert the 
threatened calamity. This is asserted not only upon the 
internal character of the following tracts, but upon an 
examination of many other accounts of the immediate 
antecedents of the Union, in which Paterson unques- 
tionably had great influence. 

* Memoirs of Lockhart of Camwath, 4to, vol. i., p. 117. Wood's 
History of Cramond; and his Life of John Law of Lauriston. The 
History of the County of Leicester, by John Nichols, folio, 1800, 
vol. iii, p. 487. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 8th edition, art. John Law, 
See also Mr Hill Burton's History of Scotland from 1699 to 1748, 
vol. i, p. 385. 
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'' Two Overtures* humbly offered to his grace John Duke of Argyle, 
Her Majesty's High Commissioner, and the Eight Honourable the 
Estates of Parliament. 

'' The Ist, For mpph/ing the present scarcity of Coyn, and improving 
Trade. 

*' The 2d, For clearing the debts due by the Oovemment to the Army 
and Civil List. 

*' There need no speeches to shew how much a sufficient stock of 
money, or a good fund of publick credit, which is the same thing 
(money being but the counter in commerce), would be serviceable to 
the people and trade of the kingdom, or how much it would tend to 
the honour and justice of the Queen and Parliament, to pay off and 
clear the debts of the government, so long and so justly due to the 
Army and Civil List 

** 'Tis the part of every subject, to seek the ease and honour of the 
government, and the good and prosperity of his country. He who 
has the happiness, by his endeavours, to do service to either, deserves 
to be encouraged by both ; and even he who fails in his attempt, 
having done his best, merits the thanks of those to whom he has 
shewed his good wishes, 

" Overture 1st — For supplying the present scarcity of Coyn, and impnoving 

Trade. 

• 

" 1. That the Parliament constitute a Commission of Trade, of 
thirty in number at least, of which one-half to be able and knowing 
merchants, the other, nobility and barons, with power to strike such 
a number of notes, bearing three per cent, interest, as shall be judged 
the immediate demand of trade. 

'' 2. That these notes so struck shall have a parliamentary currency. 

** 3. That the Commission of Trade have power to constitute sub- 
commissioners and factors, where they please^ at home or abroad. 

" 4. That the Commission of Trade do employ these notes so struck 
in erecting a fisherie, and in improving our manufactories; in a word, 
that they be employed in setting the people of the nation to work on 
all things to which they can apply themselves, by buying up their 
goods with these notes, and sending them abroad, and there selling 
them to the best advantage, and making such returns as are most sale- 

* Advocates* Library, 4to Tracts, vol. 349. 
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able to the country, to be retailed here for these notes again, or suoh 
commodities as the nation affords; for, in such a Commission of Trade, 
barter will be as good as money. 

• " 5. That the intei^est of these notes be pay'd at the end of every 
half-year, in silver or gold, by the Commission of Trade, out of the 
first and readiest of the profits. 

** 6. That one moitie of the neat profit (the interest of these notes 
being deduced out of it) be given yearly to the Commissioners, for 
their service and incouragement. 

" 7. That the other moitie of the neat profit be yearly laid up in a 
national stock or treasure, by which, in time, all these notes may not 
only be cancelled and pay'd off, but immense sums kept in Bank; 
the whole people imployed, and the nation put upon an equal foot 
with its neighbours, not only in riches, but in naval and land force. 

" 8. That this Commission be obliged to sell all forreign commodi- 
ties, for home consumption, at ten per cent, neat profit upon the export. 

'' 9. These notes may be struck from 20s. to £100 sterling. 

<' I am sensible a great many objections may be raised against this 
overture ; but the strongest of them are so insignificant, that they are 
no sooner heard than answered. The principal ones may be — 

" 1. That this would be too great a trust in the hands of so few men. 

"2. That it would mine a great many private merchants, and 
bring the whole profit of the trade to the state in general. 

<' 3. That it would take out the small quantity of gold and silver 
we have from amongst us, at least make it of less value than the 
notes, because the notes would" be an equal tender in law, and bear 
three per cent, interest. 

" 4. That here is not a species of so small a dividend as can answer 
the ends of the common people, in buying up the small necessaries 
they have occasion for. 

'' As to the first objection, That this would be too great a trust in 
the hands of so few men — 

" It is answered — 

" That the Commissioners are constituted by Parliament, and are ac- 
comptable, they and their books, to Parliament. They may be changed 
by Parliament, and subjected to such rules and auditors as not to 
leave it in their power to cheat the nation of sixpence, or import any 
commodities that are not judged necessary and useful to the people. 
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or convenient in trade; though, indeed, it is not the import, but the 
home consumption of foreign goods, which should be prohibite in a 
well-regulat state. 

'' As to the second objection, That it would mine a great many 
privat merchants, and bring the whole profit of trade to the state in 
general — 

" 'Tis answered, Grant it did : is not the good of a state, in general, 
preferable to the interest of a few private men ? But, on the con- 
trary, the merchant would be so far from being a loser, that he 'd be 
a gainer; for by this he'd get his debts pay'd in, his goods sold oiF, 
his credit increased, from the inlargement of the common tale, and 
might buy and send abroad such goods or commodities as the Com- 
mission of Trade should send abroad, and make such returns as are 
allowable in the nation; or, if he be a retailer, he may buy and retail 
from the commission ; only, this indeed it would do — ^it would keep the 
merchants from laying exorbitant prices upon their goods, thereby often 
breaking the landed men, and becoming themselves the landlords. 

'' As to the third objection, That it would take out the small quan- 
tity of gold and silver we have from amongst us, or make it of less 
value than the notes — 

" / answer — To the last part of the objection T agree, and it is un- 
doubtedly our advantage ; and as to the first part, it is so far from 
holding good, that what is here proposed becomes an immediate cure 
for our want of money, by supplying us with the goods of the nation 
to pay our balances abroad, which are become due to our neighbours, 
and daily growing upon our hand, by the want of money or credit to 
employ our people, whereby the several products of the country might 
be manufactured and exported, so as to make our industry at home 
prevail as much against our luxury from abroad in time coming, as that, 
and our neglect of trade, has prevailed against our coin in time past. 

'* And as for the fourth objection, the money we have yet amongst 
us, brought to an equal standard with our neighbours, would certainly 
be sufficient to serve our poor ; and silver and gold would of course 
increase amongst us, to whatever value we can bring the balance of 
trade on our side. 

" This, indeed, is no more than the nation lending its faith to all its 
private subjects, and multiplying its own credit within itself, by which 
it may at any time, under a well-regulate trade, employ what stock 
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it has a mind to; and the greater the stock is that the nation is 
oapable to employ, the greater our prgfit^ and the greater the balance 
of trade on our side, and the sooner this kingdom will grow great 
and considerable amongst its neighbours. Thus it was the East India 
Company in England haye made themselyes a vast stock, by borrow- 
ing money on their bonds, which they paid on the return of goods, 
and made the profit their own. 

Overture 2d — For Clearing the Debts due by the Govemmeni to the Army 

and Civil List 

^^ The debts of the government to the army and military service 
will be about £100,000 sterling. 

« 1. That there be £100,000 struck in £5, £10, £20, and £50 
sterling notes, debentures, or talleys (for they are all one on the 
matter), bearing three per cent, interest, to be paid every half-year at 
the Treasury Office, by one appointed to that purpose, and accountable 
to Parliament. 

'^ 2. That these notes be issued out with a parliamentary currency, 
for clearing the debt due to the army, as the same shall be adjusted 
by the commissioners of accompts. 

^* 3. That there be an Act of Parliament, setting fourteen days* 
cess, to be paid yearly at two terms, for satisfying the interest of the 
above £100,000 at three per cent., and that to continue till the Par- 
liament shall lay on a fund for sinking the principal sum. 

'' 4. That at any time when the interest is a-paying, such notes as 
are wore or tore shall be renewed to the bearer, at the sight of the 
Lords of the Treasury, or whom else the Parliament shall think fit to 
appoint. 

By granting this, which will only cost the nation £3000, and paid 
within itself, and but half the interest of its just debt, the army, 
which has been so long kept in arrear, to the inexpressible hardship 
of a great many worthy gentlemen who served honestly for their pay, 
and whose friends and relations are now sitting in the House, will not 
only be satisfied, if the government designe either to pay or be owing; 
but these debentures or talleys, having their interests punctually paid 
every half year, will circulate amongst the people, and serve in pay- 
ment equal to £100,000 in gold and silver, and be preferable in accept- 
ance, because of the continued interest, which at this juncture would 
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advance the whole nation six times the fourteen days* oess, by aug- 
menting 80 much the circular credit, and consequently the trade 
thereof. 

** The same measures may be taken for clearing the debts due to 
the civil list, by giving out talleys, debentures, or notes, on the Cus- 
toms and Queen's Revenues, so &r as to satisfie the debt; and these, 
too, to bear no more than three per cent, interest, and be sunk as the 
revenue comes in. This would not only pay off those who have a just 
claim under the faith of the government, but circulate amongst the 
people, and so become assisting to the credit of the nation. 

" I know it will be objected here, that this would too fietr anticipate 
the queen's rents, and postpone the payment of her immediate ser- 
vants; but if these will but love their neighbours as themselves, they'll 
soon answer their own objection, and find that those who served first 
should be first pay'd. Beside^ court service is not so certain now-»- 
days, at least amongst us, but that it were the interest of those who 
have that honour to be once upon a foot, by which they may be 
assured of their sallaries or pensions at one time or other." 

* "These two overtures," says Mr Law, ''are plain and easie to be 
understood, the consequence visible, and in a great tneaaure proven to 
good effect in our neighbour nation, when they were burdened with a 
heavy war, and laboured imder the almost total suppression of coyn — 
when their dipt and Brimegem money was called in, and miln'd money 
only allowed, of which there was but a very small sum amongst them. 
But how far ihey^U serve us, or how far we are capable of being served by 
them, THE Lord ov Heaven knows." 

This tract oflTers substantially the system set forth in 
Law's Money and Trade, also published in Edinburgh in 
1705; and vfhich system vras unhappily carried out in the 
Mississippi Scheme^ fifteen years later. It vras replied to 
in the following tract, which, from its style and matter, 
Paterson is believed to have written. The title is: "The 
Occasion of Scotland's Decay in Trade; with a proper 
expedient for recovery thereof, and the increasing our 
wealth." * 

* Advocates' Library, 4to Tracts, vol. 349. 
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'' The presient calamity,'* says the author, '' under which this nation 
labours, in relation to all the branches of commerce, obliges me to 
discourse a little of trade. And to this I am the more prompted, in 
respect that I shall treat the subject in a manner different from what 
has been hitherto proposed. First, I shall shew the undoubted occa- 
sion of our present distemper. Secondly, I shall apply a seasonable 
and easy remedy. And these, my thoughts, I submit to the censure 
of the judicious. 

<' The flourishing or decay of trade renders a state happy or miser- 
able. It is, therefore, a matter of the greatest concern exactly to 
consider whether trade is managed with advantage or loss. Since 
every one does not employ their thoughts in this necessary reflection, 
it will be of no small use to expose the reasons of our gain and loss in 
trade to the fiill view of the meanest capacities. In which per- 
formance, the occasion of our present misfortunes may be easily 
discerned. 

<' A' kingdom grows rich or poor, just as a private gentleman does, 
and no otherwise. In order to a clear illustration of this position, let 
us suppose that a gentleman possesses one of the islands of Orkney. 
This gentleman manages his island-estate so frugally, that, besides 
the handsome maint^enance of his family, he sends to Leith, of his 
yearly product, cattle, com, wood, cloth, linen, and other commodi- 
ties, manufactured within his own possessions, to the value of one 
thousand pounds. And, in return of this, he carries home salt, wine, 
oil, spices, and fine cloth, to the value of nine hundred pounds, and 
the remaining one hundred pounds in cash. By this, it is evident, he 
is a gainer in one hundred pounds per smnum, so that, by this course 
of trade, at the end of ten years, he will have of clear profit one 
thousand pounds. If this gentleman would be so good a husband 
as to indulge himself with less superfluities of wine, spices, silks, 
tobacco, &c., and content himself with the native growth of his own 
land, in that case, he might bring home five hundred pounds yearly; 
so that, at the end of ten years, he will be master of five thousand 
pounds; and this is the happy result of parsimony. This laborious 
gentleman dies, and his son succeeds — ^a fashionable young beau — who 
cannot dine without his wine, spices, and other palatable ingredients. 
His stables must be furnished with the finest horses that Scotland 
can afford. His wife and children must be dressed up in costly silks, 
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after the Edinburgh fashion and cut. In short, he grows very effemi- 
nate in his eating, drinking, and furniture. His fiimily, being in- 
creased by large attendance, requires more wages, wine, spices, &c., 
than in his father's time. And to inflame these expenses the more, 
this nice gentleman takes a trip to court. By this extravagant 
career the son spends eleven hundred pounds yearly. What comes of 
this) He lives, it is true, in pomp and splendour; but this method 
inevitably drains him of the money his &ther left him. 

'' By this way of management, he is yearly poorer in one hundred 
pounds. His debauchery and idleness occasion the neglect of his 
affairs, and disorders in his manufactures. Thus, his fortune is 
insensibly decayed and mortgaged ; and the issue of all is, that the 
son is declared bankrupt, which occasions a great disturbance in his 
family, and ends in the ruin thereof. 

" A private estate and a kingdom, in this respect, liiffer no more 
than as greater or lesser. We may trade and be busy, and grow poor 
by it, unless we regulate our exorbitant expenses; and if neglects, dis* 
respect, malice, and treachery disturb our manufactures, let it be 
upon what pretence it will, we shall ruin the faster. 

'' By this obvious comparison we may see, that the balance of trade 
will never be on our side, unless, by our frugal management, we ex- 
port more of our native commodities, and import less of superfluities; 
otherwise the nation will be impoverished, and drained of its wealth. 

" The occasion, then, of our present distemper proceeds, as I have 
already hinted, in an overbalance of foreign goods. 

" Having thus shewn the disease, I come next to apply the remedy. 
The only way whereby we may emerge out of our present difficulties, 
is by a due improvement — culture of the produce of our native land. 
By this, Scotland will be enabled, not only to supply its own wants 
with its growth, but yearly furnish other countries with valuable 
commodities manufactured within ourselves, in exchange of which 
we would receive, from foreign countries, either silver or such goods 
as are absolutely necessary for our support — as iron, tar, flax, &c. ; 
and when the balance of trade inclined on our side, then wine, spices, 
&0. might be allowed to be imported for the use of the luxurious. 
The inbringing of wine, brandy, tobacco, silk, spices, or other unne- 
cessary commodities, is the imhappy occasion of the export of our 

d 
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money. The want of cash reduoes us to hard circumstances, and 
impedes the consumption of our natiye growth. 

** The vast import of wine and brandy is very prejudicial to the 
interest of the landed gentleman. For, if these foreign liquors were 
prohibited, the com would not only give us greater prices, but the 
same might be distilled into such wholesome and well-tasted liquors, 
as might supply the place of brandy in all its effects of taste and 
flavour, which might also prove a good cordial. 

** Our malt drink may, with a little pains and industry, be rendered 
as palatable as the English ale, which would agree as well with our 
constitution as wine. It is but very reasonable we should abstain 
from the excessive use of wine, spices, sugar, Holland linen, tobacco, 
China ware, and other gew-gaws, when the nation is sunk so low in 
credit, that men of very good fortunes cannot procure money to 
answer their necessary demands. 

*' The trade of brewing, which is the most consumptive of the 
nation's produce, would, by a prohibition of wines, be encouraged, 
which is now so much decayed, that the brewers cannot obtain so 
much money as to pay the importations on malt. The present 
scarcity of money, and the allowance of foreign liquors, discourages 
their employ, especially when the tacksmen's demands must be pimc- 
tually answered. 

'' The tillage might be further improved by sowing of UrU-seed, by 
the neglect of which we are obliged to try foreign seed and lint ; 
whereas, if our ground was enclosed with trees, so as to be fenced 
from the winds, the lint, growing in such a place, would prove as ser- 
viceable as what we purchase from Sweden and Denmark, whose 
climates are colder than our own. 

'* It very well deserves our thoughts to consider whether or no the 
export of wool be prejudicial to the interests of the nation, and of the 
manufacturer in particular. For, in furnishing Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and other countries with wool, we supply them with mate- 
rials to undermine our manufactures. Since our wool has been 
vented abroad, our coarse cloth, stockings, ginghams, &c., lie upon 
the merchant's hands, and a very inconsiderable part thereof are sent 
abroad, for which the merchant does not find encouraging sale, be- 
cause those foreign countries can serve themselves by the factorage of 
our wool. I desire not to be mistaken in this particular, or that 
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I would have the export of wool discharged in general I jadge the 
carrying out of English wool turns to an advantage upon several 
accounts. But, since Spanish and English wool, mixed with ours, 
raises the value of our cloth, and consumes our money, it would not 
be improper to discharge these expensivQ ingredients, by setting a 
value upon our finest cloths, so as not to exceed fifteen shillings per 
yard. This would occasion a thorough consumption of our wool, to 
the great advantage of the wool-masters, and to the encouragement of 
the manufiicturers; which, also, in some measure, would amount to a 
prohibition. 

'^To enumerate every particular product of our land would be 
tedious ; but the only imaginable way of increase of money in any 
country are these two— either to dig in mines of our own^ or get it 
from our neighbours. And the most proper mines we can be fur- 
nished from, is a due improvement of our manufactures. The only 
way to procure it from our neighbours, is by an overbalance of trade. 
By this method cash would increase in our hands. I look upon 
projects of altering money to be very dangerous, and which might 
draw down upon us swift and sudden destruction. The money of 
any country ought not to be presently changed upon any man's 
private groundless conceit. 

'* If trade be carried out in the same manner as it is at present, and 
not regulated conformably to the above directions, this kingdom will 
be reduced to pinching straits, than which nothing is so earnestly de- 
sired by our neighbours. 

'' Home and foreign trade is necessarily stopped for want of credit; 
for, as the wealth and greatness of a kingdom are supported by trade, 
80 trade is carried on by credit; and when this spring of trade decays, 
the symptoms of ruin soon appear. But where there ie not money to 
answer in a great meaewre that credit^ then the same wiU he of no use. 
Trust wxU not he- given when there is not a certainty of quick payment. 

''Although Law should settle an imaginary credit on tallies or 
notes, it would not have the desired effect, in respect that every per- 
son would hoard up their cash, until the value of money was neces* 
sarily raised, and the crying up of silver would occasion a diminution 
in weights and measui*es. 

'' Thie imaginary credit would not he received m payment, though Law 
should establish the same^ and order their currency. For the issue of this 
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would be, that all home- transactions would be stopped, and foreign 
trade would no longer be carried on, than when the merchant could 
expect monej to purchase foreign goods. 

" Supposing that these tallies should be received in all negotiations, 
yet it is impracticable to divide them into such small fractions as are 
for the necessaries of life. So that no one will be more sensible of 
this fiktality than the poor, who has not immediate occasion to con- 
sume a tallie to the value of twopence. 

" Such an iuaginart project will end in a oonbtderable loss to 
the possbssobs of these notes, who will be obliged to allow a 

GREAT DISOOUNT FOR THEM IN ALL THEIR TRANSACTIONS. An instance of 

this was evident in the English Exchequer notes at the time of their 
scarcity of money. At present, I will not insist fiuiher on this sub< 
ject, and shall pnly lay down the following positions as consequences 
from the premises : — 

''Firsty No bank can succeed without a considerable fund of cash to 
answer necessary demands. 

'' Secondly, Money will be deficient so long as trade is not carried on 
to advantage. 

*' Thirdly, Trade cannot thrive without the improvement of our 
national growths. 

"Fourthly, That improvement cannot be advanced, unless our manu- 
&ctures be encouraged by a rigid prohibition of unnecessary outlandish 
commodities. . 

'' To conclude, I submit the above thoughts to the censure of the 
judicious, and entreat every one seriously to consider the sinking state < 
of the nation, and that they would please cast about for remedies to 
support the same in time; for, in all probability, we cannot long con- 
tinue in this present deplorable condition. If this, my mean endea- 
vour, can contribute anything towards the wel&re of my country, I 
have gained my aim." 

Another tract of the same year, 1706, is preserved in 
the same collection ; and, from its style and principles, it 
is thought to be also from Patersoh's pen. The occasion 
was worthy of his efforts, and the residt — the rejection of 
Law's paper money system — was a great reward to the 
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wise advocate of industry and prudent economy, as the 
fittest ways to develop the resources of Scotland. This 
second tract of 1708 is as follows : — 

"An Essay* concerning Inland and Foreign, Pvblick and PrwaU Trade; 
together with some Overtures^ shewing how a Company, or National 
Trade, may he constituted in Scotland^ with the advantages which will 
resuU therefrom. 

* Prsestat fero quam nunquam/ dco. 

" As the health and strength of the natural body depends upon 
temperance and plenty of wholesome food^ so the health and strength 
of the body politick depends upon good discipline and plenty of riches. 
And as good and well execute laws are the conveyances of good disci- 
pline; so trade, well projected and industriously prosecuted, is the 
conduit of riches. As a man who is sensible of the decay and weak- 
ness of his natural body ought to use restorative medicines, so a 
nation, which is sensible of its poverty, ought to use an enriching 
trade. Since, then, poverty is the disease of this nation, and the 
source of the many distempers and incun^rances it laboureth under, 
it ought to be the business of those who are invested with the govern- 
ment of this nation to appoint a council, composed of gentlemen of 
the best sense, and merchants of the greatest experience, within the 
kingdom, for contriving a scheme of trade, the vigorous and industri- 
ous prosecution whereof may tend to the enriching the nation. Now 
to excite my countrymen to this so very excellent and useful enter- 
prise, I endeavour to expose my weakness in the following discourse, 
wherein I shall, 1st, Shew that an inland trade {per se) cannot enrich 
a nation, but may disturb the public peace and safety of the same ; 
2dly, I shall give a character of foreign trade ; 3d]y, I shall shew the 
hazard of private and separate trading ; 4thly, I shall give an idea of 
company dealing; 5thly, I shall shew how a company, or national 
trade, may be constituted in Scotland; 6thly, I shall name some ad- 
vantages which, as'it were^ naturally result from the same; and, 7thly, 
I shaU conclude. 

*^ I. The only way that the wealth of this kingdom is increased is 
by that which we call our foreign trade ; but this is so confined and 

* Advocates' Library, 4 to Tracts, vol. 349. 
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inconsiderable, that in respect of the diffused foreign trade of other 
nations^ it may be esteemed little better than domestick and priyate 
commerce. But were it purely such, it could add no more to the 
wealth of the kingdom than the circulation of the blood can add unto 
the blood of the body. But when private men, by lawful industry 
or perhaps worse means, acquire a great part of the wealth of the 
kingdom, such private acquisitions and monopolies evidently threat- 
eneth the destruction and ruin of the public peace and safety. For 
certainly hereby some of the members of this body politick must be 
denuded of that which sometime was their property and means of 
subsistence, whereby the body politick is threatened with the loss, or 
(if they be of honest dispositions, and stoop to the embraces of publick 
charity) burthened with the maintenance of such exhausted and lan- 
guishing members. But if, as it too often happeneth, these exhausted 
members have squandered away their means of subsistence, by sloth 
or idleness, debauchery or riot; and if these vices (and it is more than 
probable they will) outlive- their means of subsistence, these vices, I 
say, in conjunction with their poverty, will beget in them a rapacity 
which the charity of a poor nation will be altogether unable to sup- 
port and satisfy. And thus, upon the power or impotency of such men 
depends the destruction or preservation of the public peace and safety. 
Sallust plainly and elegantly declareth that the Cataline conspiracy 
arose from those very vices which well-nigh overthrew the Roman 
empire, when it was almost arrived at its greatest strength. But, 

" II. On the other hand, foreign trade, as it enricheth a nation, so 
likewise it is a means of maintaining and preserving the publick peace 
and safety of the same ; and this appears from its character, viz : — 
Foreign trade is of such a chemical nature and virtue, that it can ex- 
tract the finest metals out of the basest, convert the worst commo- 
'dities into the best, turn a barren land into fruitfulness, and make a 
contemned and slighted people a formidable and awful nation. And 
that these are the eflfects of foreign trade, the power, splendour, and 
wealth of Holland, Venice, &c, sufficiently witness. But as all things 
sublunary, without their due application, becomes dangerous and hurt- 
ful, so likewise foreign trade^ without caution and prudence, will rather 
impoverish than enrich those who exercise it. And this leads me to 
the third thing proposed, ue,, to shew the hazard of private and sepa- 
rate foreign trading. 
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" III. A priTEte man who designs to carry on a foreign trade with a 
prospect of safety and advantage, must consider upon a right division of 
his stock, which, if he divide into too many parts, whereof one is sup- 
posed to be employed in foreign trade, he must expect less profit, with 
less hazard of loss, than if he had divided it into fewer parts, whereof 
a greater is supposed to be employed in foreign adventure, whereby he 
could have expected greater profit, with the hazard of greater loss; 
wherefore the conduct of prudence, which may be called the governess 
of all human, indifferent, and undetermined actions, is highly necessary 
to direct him into what and how many parts he ought to divide his 
stock, which must observe a mean division betwixt too many and too 
few parts. 

^' The most approved division of a private man's stock is that into 
three parts, whereof the greater is employed in a foreign adventure, 
another reserved at home to be improved to the best advantage, either 
by himself or servant, and a part, eqidvalent to this, he takes upon 
credit, and employeth it in one or more foreign adventure; so that 
two parts of his stock being employed in foreign, and one in inland 
trade, he concludeth that, suppose all his foreign adventures should 
perish, yet the effects of his inland trade is sufficient to clear his 
credit, and, consequently, preserve the best part of his stock. But, 
seeing such a man thriving depends upon a chain and succession of 
good chances, and his ruin may proceed from two or three successive 
misfortunes; he ought to enter upon a way of trade whereby he may 
divide his stock into more parts, with the prospect of equal, if not 
greater advantage, and certainly less hazard; and this more profitable 
and safe way of tradiug, I humbly conceive to be company dealing, of 
which, according to my method, I come to give an idea. 

" IY. Company dealing is when several persons join the whole or a 
part of their private stock, to the making up of a publick stock, in 
ordef to foreign or inland trade. The bond of association, which may 
be called the form of company dealing, consists — 1st, Of the persons 
who constitute the society; 2d, The particular quotOA or concerns in 
the publick stock ; 3d, The several duties they are boxmd to perform, 
either as officers or private members of the society. 

" The officers requisite to the right carrying on of company-trade 
•Ist, Directors of the company ; 2d, Projectors; 3d, A clerk. 

'' The office of directors is — Ist, To order the several members of the 
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society to their respective duties enjoyned them by the society, as one 
to go to a certain place, and buy such and such commodities, to be 
exported to a certain foreign country, and another to go supercargo 
on a ship for such and such a voyage, and a third to attend the com- 
pany-warehouse, and thus continuing, until they put all the members 
of the society upon their several duties for promoting the publick and 
common emolument ; 2d, To examine the proceedings of each member 
in the dischai^e of the several duties incumbent on him; 3d, To give 
an account of their own proceedings in the discharge of their director- 
ship, whensoever demanded by the society. 

*' The duty of projectors is — Ist, To contrive foreign voyages; 2d, To 
communicate, and with reasons persuade the company of the useful- 
ness of their projects; 3d, To entertain correspondence with the pro- 
jectors of foreign countries. 

" The duty of the clerk is — 1st, To record the several offices of the 
respective members; 2d, When their offices expires, and their diligence 
and fidelity in the discharge of them found relevant, and approv^ by 
the directors and remanent members of the society, or a committee or 
qiiorum of them, appointed for that purpose, to write their discharges 
and acquittances, to be subscribed by the directors which employed 
them; 3d, To keep accompts, buying, selling, export, import, incident 
charges, loss and gain, &o. 

^' Now, seeing what is here said of company dealing will be appli- 
cable to that company or national trade which may be hereafter con- 
stituted in Scotland, in shewing how the same may be effectuated, I 
shall be the briefer. 

'' y. The first thing necessar to the constituting a national or com- 
pany trade in Scotland is a publick stock. Wherefore, let all the 
•proprietors of lands or heritable bonds contribute the tenth part of 
their yearly rents, and all those whose substance is in money or 
expoi*tab]e goods, fit for the company's trade, give a voluntary con- 
tribution; which contributions conjoined will probably equal, if not 
surmount that publick fund, whereby Holland is now overgrown with 
wealth. 

'^ Let the several directors and projectors of shares, with the wisest 
members of the society, assemble in one place, and (after choosing a 
common clerk) agree upon the most plausible methods for the best 
improvement of the common interest; and when they are about this 
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80 excellent and necessary work, these or such-like things may possibly 
&dl under their consideration. And, 

'^ 1. What the several commodities of the respective shires are. 

'< 2. In what foreign country the product of this is vendible to the 
best advantage, and what product of that foreign country is most 
profitably exported to a third foreign country, converting the product 
of one country into that of another, by way of trade voyaging; 
strickly ordering, that the commodities to be imported hither shall 
consist of such things as may enrich the kingdom, as money, either in 
coin or plate, or things necessary for human life, forbidding everything 
which may tempt the subjects to incur the penalty of the sumptuary 
laws. 

" 3. The sea-ports within the kingdom which have easy entries and 
channells, safe harbours, and encouragement for erecting warehouses 
in order to which they must consider, 

" 4. What import, with its quantity, is proper to the several coun- 
tries adjacent to the best sea-ports. . 

" 5. And lastly. They must propose prudent methods for correcting 
and obviating all the grievances that merchandise at present laboureth, 
or hereafter may labour under; as particularly, seamen having a 
privilcdge for pontage, which they often sell, to the breach of ^the 
merchant's mercat ; and this may be easily taken away, without pro- 
voking seamen (in whose hands at sea, under God, are both the lives 
and stocks of merchants) to run a desperat course, in a revengeful 
resentment for the just abdication and infriDgement of their prejudicial 
priviledge, and that by taking such money as they would expend on 
pontage into the common stock, whereby they shall have gain or loss, 
proportionable to their quota. 

** VI. I come now to name some advantages which will result unto 
Scotland, from a Society or National Trade thus constituted, and 
established on a common stock: — 

'' 1. Hereby the kingdom would be better inhabited than at present 
it is; and that two ways: — Firsts By employing at home such of our 
countrymen who otherwise will be obliged to go elsewhere in pursuit 
of a livelihood; Secondly, By engaging such Scots men, who are 
employed in foreign countries, to return home; for, who will not 
prefer his native country to aU others, which can neither promise nor 
afford him a more convenient, advantageous, and happy way of living) 
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^ 2. Hereby the nation will be oonsiderably enriched; and that two 
ways : — Firat^ By advancing the product and manu&otured commo- 
dities of the kingdom to a higher than their present value — t.g,^ if 
fingrams be transported straight from Scotland to Guinea, they will 
necessarly be at a higher value there tban at Holland ; for hence they 
are carried hither, and, no doubt, to the great advantage of the sellers, 
as the huge riches of such merchants abundantly testify; Secondly^ 
By reducing the commodities imported from foreign nations to a lower 
value or rate — e.^., if Scottish merchants import wax, saffron, and 
medicinal drugs from Sicily to Scotland, they can serve their country 
with such commodities at a lower and more reasonable rate than if 
they were imported from Holland, or any other avaricious, mercenary, 
and retailing country. 

^< 3. Hereby we could, within a small compass of time, be furnished 
with a competent number of men, and requisite quantity of money, 
for setting on foot and carrying on a fishery, whereby the kingdom 
may be more enriched than by all its land interest. 

'^ 4. Scotland being hereby enriched and well inhabited, and, with- 
out doubt, one of the most prolihck nations on the habitable globe, 
might not only be in a capacity to defend and maintain her ancient 
honour and right, against the malicious power and influence of her 
ill-natured and invidious neighbours, but also powerful to repossess 
herself of that interest she hath lost in Britain, and the treasures 
robb'd from her in Darien. 

'' 5. The riches which would flow from trade will be sufGicient, if all 
other means £ul, to preserve such of the representatives of this nation 
in the love of the liberty of their country, and antidote them against 
that pernicious and contagious foreign influence, which might induce 
them into a miserable neglect and ungrateful disregard of the martial 
labours and heroick achievements of their ancestors, who, with the 
effusion of their blood, have protected and conveyed the liberty of this 
nation even unto us; and thus, as it were, barbarously inscribe the 
reverend and venerable tombs and dust of those immortal and 
valourous worthies with the foul titles and epithets of folly and mad- 
ness, to condemn their posterity to a disdainful slavery, and even do 
worse than if they had actually murdered their brave fore&thers, or 
should really imbrue their hands into the innocent blood of such of 
their posterity who shall hereafter endeavour to retrieve lost liberty 
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at the expense of their lives, and, in the end, to murder their own 
good fame and name, which is a dark resemblance and picture of life 
eternal. Oh, what temptation can be strong enough to lead a thinking 
soul into the execrable commission of such a horrid compound of 
crimes, nay, a crime without a name 1 

'^5. Considering that this trade would excite our commons to 
industry, by giving them rewards and returns worthy of and propor- 
tionable to their labours, our country, in some measure, would be safe 
from the bloody controversies about indifferent opinions — about the 
modes and forms of religion, which is the very cob-web of idle and 
'pernicious contemplation of such bloody controversies this kingdom 
hath been but too, too often the theatre. 

^ 6. Hereby the Scots, in process of time, may have free and unin- 
terrupted commerce with all the American plantations; and that after 
this manner : — The Company or Council of Trade might send, as it 
were, colonies of merchants, intrusted with a part of the publick stock 
into all the kingdoms of Europe, which have unquestioned right imto 
and peaceable possession of, the American plantations ; and those mer- 
chants becoming naturalised subjects to the several kings in whose 
dominions they have fixed a sort of residence, would have unques- 
tioned access unto the plantations belonging to their respective king- 
doms, and, by improving that part of the publick stock, might bring 
great wealth into the kingdom of Scotland. 

" If what 1 have said of trade, and particularly of the constitution 
of a national trade in Scotland, and the advantage which result from 
the same, seem practicable and true, in the judgement of the judi- 
cious, sagacious, and most potent of my countrymen, I see nothing 
which can justify their neglecting to effectuat and prosecute such a 
trade. 

" The omissions and commissions (and, without doubt, they are 
many) which occur in this essay, the author hopes will easily be par- 
doned, and carefully amended by the judicious and sincere lovers of 
their country's prosperity and happiness, seeing it was this which 
engaged him to discover and expose his weakness in this well-intended 
essay. 

"T. W. 
•* Philiopatri8.r 
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The three foregoing tracts represent both sides of a 
controversy at that time carried on with no little violence ; 
and, in the distress of the country/by far the most nume- 
rous writers advocated the tempting remedy which Law 
proposed without disguise, in the easy issue of paper 
money without a guarantee ; so that having no real value, 
it was sure to be depreciated, as Paterson shewed, and 
as the whole world saw at the close of the Mississipi and 
South Sea Company's speculations. The example of 1705^ 
so honourable to Scotland, should have averted the error of 
1719, which the Scottish people nevertheless rashly gave 
into. But Law himself may be correctly said to have 
been driven into his excesses by unreasonable treat- 
ment in England in regard to the duel with Wilson. 
After escaping from prison upon his conviction, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the family of the victim a release 
of the appeal they had preferred against him. With this 
release settled, he applied to the government for his 
pardon, offering to serve the Queen in Flanders at his 
own cost. It was twice * unwisely refused, so he went 
back to the Continent to resume his old courses at play. 

The result to both France and England is well known; 
but few are aware that the Scottish public was equally 
misled by the delusive expectation of realising millions 
out of paper promises^ at a time when John Law, 
patronised by the Regent Orleans in France, and by 
Sunderland, Stanhope, Argyle, Aislabie, Craggs,- and 
other mistaken men in England, succeeded in establishing 
his delusive system. Grave authors, like Mr Malcolm 
Laing, have treated Law's paper-money as. based upon 

* This statement is made upon the credit of the original petition 
in the State Paper Office. 
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real value^ land.* A careful perusal of his genuine work, 
^' Money and Trade," by no means justifies this position, 
and the foregoing little address, the two overtures, divested 
as they are of the craftily devised details of the more 
elaborate work, places the matter out of all doubt, shew- 
ing that Law really proposed the fundamentally erroneous 
opinion, that gold and silver coin are mere " counters," 
for which* worthless paper counters might be safely substi- 
tuted. The Parliament of Scotland, in 1706, instructed 
by William Paterson, decided wisely not to accept his 
system. In 1719, however, his prodigious success, for a 
short time, in France, carried the sober Scots as far astray 
as it did their southern neighbours. Edinburgh voted 
him the highest civic honours; and he coolly returned a 
too humble adulation, in a French letter, excusing his six 
months' delay in sending it, on the score of his great 
occupation! In one family alone, that of the Countess 
of Hyndford, the loss on this occasion amounted to the 
enormous sum of £90,000. Her ladyship's letters, 
which are preserved, display a wretched picture of stock- 
jobbing — its heartless triumphs and its heart-breaking 
reverses.")" The French writers knew better; for example, 
Abb^ Morellet, in his acute demonstration, that some 
intrinsic value essentially belongs to all true currency; so 
that Law's paper, being intrinsically valueless, is by no 
means, whatever its projectors might say, money and safe 
currency. Paterson was at that time full of Scottish 
affairs, and was perhaps, then, the only man capable of 
producing the two essays in which '^ Law's" fallacies are 

* The History of Scotland, third edition, 1819, vol. iv., p. 329. 
t These statements are taken from the records of the City of Edin- 
burgh. 
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exposed, and safer ways of advancing the welfare of 
Scotland demonstrated. 



IIL 

Thomas Sheridan was the author of ^* A Discourse of the 
Eise and Power of Parliaments — of Laws, of Courts of 
Judicature, of Liberty, Property, and Religion, of the 
Interest of England in reference to the Designs of 
France, of Taxes, and of Trade." The book appeared in 
1677, without the name of a printer, publisher, or author. 
It contains a system of social improvement, which, upon 
some points, is open to objection; but, in the main, is of 
a character so much in advance of even our general ideas, 
and is so logically proposed, that our most able reformers 
may consult it with advantage. Its chief speculations 
are identical with the views of Paterson, a ripe student at 
the time of the work appearing, and who was afterwards 
able extensively to carry it out. From an eloquent speech 
made by its author in his own defence, at the bar of the 
House of Commons in 1681, when accused of being in 
Coleman's plot, he is known to have been Thomas Sheri- 
dan ; * and our interest in his name is heightened by Mr 
Burke f having placed him at the head of the ^^ lineage " 
of the brilliant family of that name. 

* '' A Short Account of Mr Sheridan's Case before the late House 
of Commons, in a Letter to J. T.*' 4to. London : 1681. Pp. 32. 
This tract contains a full report of the speech in which Mr Sheridan 
mentions the rise and power of Parliament, '* of which many caUed him 
author^ and defends it. 

t A Genealogical Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, yoL i.^ p. 1229. 
8vo. 1846. 
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The topics of the volume of 1677, with the language of 
the author, and with his principles, are demonstrative of a 
source of Paterson's views, successfully set forth a very 
few years later. Such topics are, the identity of interest 
all classes have in trade, and the usefulness of a '^ council " 
to support trade. 

'< Trade/' be declares, '' is the support of any kingdom, especially an 
island, enabling tbe subjects to bear the ta^es, and shewing them wayes 
of living more agreeable than those of the savage Indians in America, 
whose condition is but few degrees distant from that of brutes. Since 
then it is so necessary, it deserves the Parliament's best care to restore 
it to what it has been, or make it what it should be. The first thing 
to be don is, the erecting a Council, or Committee of Trade, whose 
work should be to observe all manner of things relating thereunto; 
to receive informations of all tradesmen, artificers, and others, and 
thereupon make their observations; to consider all the statutes already 
made, and out of them form such bill, or bills, as shall be more con- 
venient, and present them to the Parliament to be enacted. 

''The two great principles of riches are land and labour; as the 
latter increases, the other grows dear; which is no otherwise don 
than by a greater confluence of industrious people ; for, where many 
are cooped into a narrow spot of ground, they are under a necessity of 
labouring; because, in such circumstances, they cannot live upon the 
products of nature ; and, having so many eyes upon them, they are 
not suffered to steal. Whatever they save of the effects of their 
labour, over and above their consumption, is called riches; and the 
bartering or commuting those products with others is called trade. 
Whence it follows, that not only the greatness of trade or riches 
depends upon the numbers of. people, but also the deerness or cheap* 
ness of land, upon their labour and thrift" 

*' All men," he adds, ^' from the highest to the lowest, 
are, one way or other, merchants or traders;" and, to 
prosper, "all must be punctual and thrifty, lest they 
first lose their credit, and afterwards become beggars" 
(pp. 224, 226). 
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Then he insists on the establishment of Banks, which 
'^ in a little time would make an hundred as usefiil to the 
public as two hundred real cash is now" (p. 219). He 
would further have all inland biUs, and the like securities, 
"transferable by indorsement, as foreign bills of ex- 
change," which would '^ wonderfully enliven trade, make 
a new species of coin, lower interest, secure, in a great 
measure, dealers from breaking, and find money to carry 
on trades of linen, woollen, fishing, &c." (p. 221). 

Further, to promote the increase of wealth, he advises 
that "money in specie be exported free" (p. 213). 

To improve the labouring people, Mr Sheridan advo- 
cates a large provision of workhouses, in which all might 
be employed who have no regular engagements; and 
he carries moderation of punishments so far as to urge 
the substitution of simple coercion and hard labour for 
all other punishments, even for death in capital cases 
(pp. 47 to 69*) — a point which Paterson hardly reaches 
in his "Proposals " of 1,701. 

He crowns all by recommending that means be pro- 
vided by ParUament for universal education; and that 
the three kingdoms be united in one legislature; and 
that the popular branch of that legislature be reformed. 

Such, and more, are the ideas advanced in Thomas 
Sheridan's work of 1677, when Paterson was commencing 
his prosperous mercantile career. 

* Mr Sheridan's able argument for the abolition of the punishment 
of death in all cases is too long to be inserted in this volume, and it 
would be weakened by abridgment ; but it deserves careful considera- 
tion. In one passage of Paterson's Proposals for a Council of State, 
there is a manifest leaning to the same doctrine, but not carried to Mr 
Sheridan^s extreme views. 
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This eminent progenitor of our Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan was brother to the Bishop of Kilmore, who^ in 
1691, was removed, for his adherence to James II. ; and 
Thomas Sheridan had a landed estate in Ireland. 



IV. 

Thomas Brodrice, and Alan Brodrick Lord Middleton, 
were two other Irish gentlemen of distinction, more 
intimately connected with Paterson. They were both 
many years in the English House of Commons, and in 
1715, Thomas Brodrick was chairman of the committee 
upon whose report Paterson's indemnity of £18,241 was 
carried through Parliament, by a private bill passed in 
July that year. The connexion arose from one of the 
Brodricks being, from 1692 to late in Queen Anne's 
reign, in high legal appointments in Jamaica.* Both 
brothers strongly shared Paterson's monetary opinions. 
Thomas was chairman of the committee of the House of 
Commons, which guided the just retributive measure 
against the Directors of the South Sea Company ;f and 
Alan Lord Middleton, after warmly proposing an Union 
of Ireland with England, on the Paterson principle^ at the 
time of the Pnion with Scojtland, when he was Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, became Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Upon the occasion of the patent for Wootts 
copper pence raising something like a rebellion in Ireland, 

* Lodge's Irish Peerage, y. 163, and Beyer's Political State for 171 U 
t Parliamentary History, and Coxe's Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, 
4to, vol. ii., p. 182. 
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his lordship supported Dean Swift's opposition to the 
measure, at the extreme hazard of his own political 
dignities and the well-merited -favour of the court. The 
opposition to Wood's scheme was entirely founded upon 
the principles of Mr Locke and Paterson; and, however 
much blamed by late writers, it will probably be seen, 
upon close examination, to have been as judicious as it 
was patriotic. His Lordship placed, the error of the 
government in the proper light by shewing that the 
similar measure of the unguaranteed tish Bank, proposed 
in the preceding year, called upon wise men to make a 
stand against these inroads of Lawism into Ireland. ** It 
is very mortifying,'^ said Lord Chancellor Middleton, in 
one of his able letters on the subject, '^that the next 
session after the Bank was attempted among us we should 
be forced to struggle with the copper coin, which, in 
another shape, would have carried away all our gold and 
silver in exchange for that baser metal, as the Bank 
would have done in exchange for the Banking paper." * 
In Faulkner's dedication of the Drapier^s letters on this 
occasion, to Lord Middleton, it is asserted that without 
his Lordship's example the Dean would have been silent, 
and that ^'his greatest glory was to be what the old 
Roman so ardently desired, a parens patrueJ^ f It may 
be added that Paterson's lessons laid the foundation for 
this boast. 

* Correspondence between Lord Chancellor Middleton^ Thomas 
Brodrick, and St John Brodrick. — Coxe's Walpole, vol. ii p. 369. 
t Ibid, p. 438. 
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V. 



Sir Robert Walpole, and William Pulteney, Earl of Bath. 

1717-1729. 

The subject upon which chiefly Paterson was intimately 
known to these two distinguished statesmen^ was the 
Sinking Fund of 1717. A tract published in that year, 
under the title of "The Conduct of Robert Walpole, Esq./' 
places their relations in a striking light • After attri- 
buting to Mr Walpole the merit of having devised the 
pa3rment of the national debt, by means of a real sinking 
fund, skilfully accumulated out of the national revenue, 
the author thus details the proceedings, and Paterson's 
share in them: — 

'' As the cause was popular/' he says^ " it found advocates, as well as 
opposers ; as the monied men and stock-jobbers, chiefly in the city of 
London, were against it, so the landed men and gentlemen through- 
out the whole island generally embraced it, as a healing, advantageous 
proposal; and many arguments were used on both sides. Some gave 

Mr W their good wishes, and some just the contrary ; and, in a 

word, the pamphlet writers of the age took the work into their hands, 
and fell to arguing for and against it in print, as their several opinions 
led them. Among these, one was said to be written by Paterson, 
commonly called the projector^ a person eminent in such matters, and 
who it was, they now said, had examined and calculated these thiugs 

by the express order of Mr W , or at least by his approbation and 

encouragement. This was a large book, and contained the particulars 
of the public debts, with the calculations of the years in which they 
would be reduced, according to the several proposed methods, by re- 
ducing the interests, and for paying the principals out of the savings 
from the reduced interests; by which he made it appear, that in about 
twenty-two years the nation might be effectually clear of debt, and 
consequently the heavy taxes, which are indeed an insupportable 
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burthen to the poor, and a heavy olog upon trade in general, would 
be entirely removed. 

** This book was called, ' A Dialogue among the Members of a Club 
in Friday Street,' &o., and met with a general approbation among 
those who applied themselves to enter into such calculations and 
inqiiiries. 

<' There was another book which followed this, and pretended to 
confute it, called, 'The Wednesday Club-law; or, the Injustice, Dis- 
honour, and 111 Policy of breaking into Parliamentary Securities.' 
This was on the other side to an extreme, as may be guessed by the 
title; and its author was said to be one Mr Broome. After this, the 
former book, or at least the argument, was supported by another, 
entitled, * Fair Payment no Spunge.' This was also said to be written 
by the order of the first contrivers. Some said it was written by the 
aforesaid Paterson ; others, who pretended to speak from better infor- 
mation, said it was done by Daniel de Foe. Let it be written by who 
it will, it had some things of weight in it, for supporting by argument 
the first proposal in the book of Mr Paterson's; and, therefore, seems 
to be written in concert with the authors or directors of the thing 
itself." 

The measure here described had been prepared in the 
first Parliament of George I., early in 1716, when the 
Earl of Halifax was at the head of the Treasury. It is 
the subject of the memorial set forth in the first volume^ 
by which memorial Paterson asks his Majesty for a grant 
of ^'£600 or £600/' to enable him to bring forward a 
great financial work ; and in that session he distributed a 
short paper on the measure among the members of the 
legislature* During the next year, 1716, the work was 
laboriously pursued. The Earl of Halifax had died in 
May 1715; but Parliament was then passing a private 
bill for Paterson's indemnity of £18,000, instead of his 
receiving a royal donation of "£600 or £600.'' The 
successor of Lord Halifax in the ministry warmly approved 
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of the measure; and Mr Walpole, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer adopted it so zealously as to be entitled to the credit of 
being its ministerial author. During this time the change 
of the administration was in progress^ which probably 
exposed the country to the enormous evils of the South 
Sea bubble. Paterson's book^ mentioned in the passage 
above quoted^ was published on the first day of the ses- 
sion, and its introduction is dated January 1716-17. In 
March the same year, it was largely extracted in a monthly 
work of Boyer, the Political State, as *' Paterson's/' the 
founder of the Bank of England, and who had also much 
promoted the Union. In the House of Commons, Mr 
Walpole, after resigning his office, pursued the measure 
as a "private" member, he said; and when violently 
taunted by Mr Lechmere with being instigated by others 
to do what was injurious to the monied interest, he 
strongly denied the charge. Mr Stanhope, who was now 
become minister, supported the measure. It differed 
essentially in character and principle from the sinking 
fund which Mr Pitt, in 1786, adopted upon the sugges- 
tion of Dr Price. Mr Pitt's measure was based upon an 
opinion that money could be borrowed with advantage to 
pay the national debt. Paterson proposed to redeem it out 
of a surplus revenue, administered so skilfully as to lower 
interest in the money market. The notion of borrowing to 
pay, seems to have sprung up with Sir Nathaniel Gould,* 
in 1726, when it was opposed.f The measure of 1717 
actually effected a large reduction of the debt, and mate- 
rially contributed to the public relief in the extreme per- 
plexities caused by the South Sea Company. Mr Pitt's 

* Lord Oyerstone's oollection. 

t A State of the Public Debts, 8vo, 1727, p. 164. 
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plan was given up after demonstration of error of its 
principles. Paterson's measure is at present in force^ in 
the application of any surplus revenue to the redemption 
of the debt. 

In the next year Archibald Hutcheson^ an active 
member of the House of Commons^ and a lord of trade, 
claimed the merit of having originated this plan for the 
redemption of the debt* But the pretension was disputed 
at the time with the express assertion of Paterson's pri- 
ority * of title to that merit. It was an error of Mr Humef 
to attribute it to Mr Hutcheson. 

But a few years later, Mr Pulteney, when his long 
rivalry with Sir Eobert Walpole was begun, vindicated 
the right of the JEarl of Halifax to have the power of 
relieving the country fipom fiscal burdens. That vindicar- 
tion is contained in the following passage: — 

^' Some Considerations on the National Debts, the Sinking Fund, and ifie 
State of Public Credit, in a Letter to a Friend in the Country. "^ 

** It is not surprising," says Mr Pulteney (p. 64), " that so prodigious 
a scheme should produce more than one pretender to the honour of 
its invention. But that a certain person,§ who hath very little just 
pretension to it, should so confidently, arrogate the whole glory to 
himself, and cry tvprjKo, evprfKo, to everybody he meets, is indeed matter 
of some astonishment. Great endeavours have been made to fix the 
establishment of this fund to the year 1717 

^' But the Aggregate Fund Act of 1 George I. had the preference, 

* The Political State, p. 92 and p. 5S5, vol. xvi. August 1718. 
*' Mr Hutcheson seems to have taken the hint of a reduction, and to 
have framed his states chiefly from Mr Paterson's proposals for the 
redemption of the public funds, published in 1717.'* 

t Essays, vol. i., p. 406. 4to. 1768. 

J London: 1729. 8vo, p. 99. 

§ Sir K Walpole. 
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as it brings a real increase to the Sinking Fund, by the addition of 
duties, with the appropriation of all the unappropriated money in the 
exchequer for this use 

'' I should not trouble you with the details, but to do justice to the 
meaning of a noble lord * at the head of the Treasury, in the begin- 
ning of his late Majesty*s reign, who was as desirous to pay off the 
national debt as any man since, and had formed designs actually for 
this purpose, not subject to those inconveniences and mischiefs which 
have arisen from the bungling work of some of his successors, in pro- 
ceeding upon stock-jobbing plans and views, which would have been 
entirely prevented, if the schemes of this noble lord had fallen into 
the hands of men endowed with the capacity and integrity to execute 
them. I have been informed that he did not, indeed, think of laying 
any new duties and impositions on the people for this purpose ; yet 
he thought of one method, which it is said could be found out, and that 
was by contracting our annual expenses to such a sum as the nation 
was able to raise within the year. If this had been pursued, the king- 
dom had been some millions less in debt than it is at present 

*' The measure is no more than what was practised by the famous 
De Witt, sixty years ago j and though some people, perhaps, have been 
too busy in taking care of their affairs at home to look much abroad, 
yet they might have learned this wonderful secret from a sheet of 
paper, intituled — ' A Letter to a Member of the Late Parliament, conn 
cemmg the Debts of the Nation. Printed for Ed. Poole^ under the 
Royal Exchange, anno 1701. Price 3d.' 

'^ In this little paper the whole mystery of the Sinking Fund is veiy 
particularly, plainly, and fully laid down; so that anybody, for three- 
pence and half -an-hour's reading, might have been as wise in this par- 
ticular as by the study of twenti/ years, and have built up as pompous 
a monument for himself. 

.... '^ A member of the House, and a director of the Bank, since 
dead, declared, in the late debates, that the Sinking Fund was not the 
produce of any one man^s invention, but the natural consequence of 
the Act of Parliament in the queen's time, for reducing interest." 

The letter of 1701, here referred to by Mr Pulteney, 
will be found in the Appendix. It is believed to be one 

* The Eari of Halifax. 
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of the papers known to have been laid by Paterson 
before King William in the year of its date. It clearly 
takes the merit of originating the policy of paying off 
the National Debt both from Sir E. Walpole and Mr 
Hutcheson. 



VI. 
John Locke. 

Born 1632, died 1704. 



It is no slight circumstance to Paterson's honour^ that 
he was second only to the great philosopher in opposing 
the measure of lowering the standard of our coin, to 
which Mr Lowndes, secretary to the Treasury, clung his 
whole life, and the erroneous principle of which was 
fatally supported in the Treasury, so as to bring on the 
South Sea Company's bubble. A letter from Mr Locke 
to a member of the Society of Friends in Amsterdam, a 
connexion of Paterson, shews the warm interest taken 
by the great philosopher in the assured success of the 
Bank of England at its very foundation.* When the 
Bank, in 1696, stopped payment, two powerful letters 
were addressed to Mr Locke, in support of his principle 
as to the coin. One of them is inserted at length in the 
Appendix. The second contains the following remark- 
able passage upon the proper course to be pursued in 
that crisis of joint-stock banking — a topic which Locke 
had not had occasion to write upon. 

* Original Letters of Locke, Sidney, and Shaftesbary. Second 
edition, 8vo) p. 60. London: 1847. 
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The style of these admirable letters is somewhat more 
terse than Patersoh's better authenticated writings, but 
in all other respects they may be safely attributed to 
him. 

The discredit of the coin from its being clipped or 
worn, and the discredit of the bank notes in consequence 
of the refusal of payment in good coin on demand, are 
the same thing, says the writer ; and he insists that the 
proprietors of the Bank, and the directors, have only 
one course open if they would be safe. They must pay 
the amount of their notes in coin on demand, whatever 
it might cost them. The lesson and its grounds are of 
universal appUcation, and not less apphcable in 1858 
than it was in 1696. 

** The usefulness of bank notes to the public, that which first gave 
them the nature of money among us,'* says Mr Locke's correspondent, 
" was foimded in credit. That credit rose firom the knowledge men 
had of their fund, and an opinion both of the capacity and integrity 
of the managers of it. Whilst their management answered men's 
expectations, by a current compliance upon all demands, with their 
engagements, their credit remained entire, and their bills were reputed 
good payment. When they fiedtered in their payments, whether from 
impotency or ill management, that failure in the performance of their 
promises was a disappointment to those that depended upon them, 
and thereupon their bills became of less esteem than they had been 
before. They were really less in value, for they answered not the end 
that they were given out for. Something of the nature of money 
they still retained, because the security of the fund upon which they 
were established gave them a real value, though diminished; that is, 
they became a new species of clipped money among us. 

" Now the only cure of clipped coin of any sort consists in the 
reduction of it to its first standard; and all paper money, that of the 
Bank as well as that of any particular person, must either be reformed, 
as our coin has been, by inducing it to its standard, or England will 
never be at ease. 
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<' If the necessity of reforming paper money be clear, can any one 
doabt of the manner of it ? Was it not a legal security^ confirmed 
by a settled course of payment upon demand when duCi that converted 
paper into money ? Was it not the faltering in their payment which 
diminished its value, and made it become clipped money ) Can any- 
thing but a return to the first settled course of ready payments restore 
its value ? Is not that the standard to which it must necessarily be 
brought back 1 Will any other artifice, will any indulgence to the 
coiners or subscribers of paper-money, do any manner of good to the 
nation 1 Or would they be indulged at the price of the nation's suf- 
fering ? I thank them kindly. If so, I am sure they deserve no 
indulgence at all. But I hope better things of them. Though they 
have been stamned with the blow that lately hit them, yet the symp- 
toms do not appear mortal. It is not impossible that they may return 
to their senses, and act as becomes men. 

" But do I not hear some languishing voice, that, on pretence of 
absolute impossihiUty to perform what I point at, bespeaks yet longer for- 
hearance and favour ? 

'^ If, indeed, any such voice be heard in our streets, we are there so 
accustomed to those artful tones that nobody is much touched with 
them. Therefore, as we usually bid beggars work, so I must still bid 
those men pay. Let them not be o£fended with the similitude, for I 
am fiEtr from thinking them in the case of beggars. They are opulent, 
and can do it. But if I have mistaken, I will not say perverted, their 
course, let them not disdain advice, though firom never so mean a hand. 

" They ought, upon t^e first sense of their distress, to have called 
in the forty per cent, due from each of their members. This would 
then have in&llibly saved their reputation; but they neglected the 
opportunity. 

*' Instead of calling for the forty per cent, then due, they have bor- 
rowed twenty per cent, of their members as a £BbVOur. If they do no 
more, I am sure this is to no purpose. 

" Bt£t what shall they do further ? 

" Let them keep the twenty per cent, as they have it upon loan ; 
and, besides that, now call in the forty per cent, due to them. 

" If they like any other method better to raise so considerable a 
sum, or bring it to many of their own bills (which is, or ought to be, 
the same thing), let them find it out and practise itJ' 
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" But it toould shorten, or perhaps rwin, some of their members. 

** Yain subterfiige ! Their not doing it does now ehake^ and threaten 
manifest ruin to, all England. Besides^ too, the suggestion is fedse. 
There is to them no such danger. Those that cannot pay now, can, 
if they please, sell part of what they have, and so make to themselyes 
an honest, which is better than a legal, title to the remainder. 

*' But the forty per cent, unll do them no good. Four hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds will fall short of their debt. 

" If this be true, however dreadful it looks, yet methinks £480,000 
should stop a gap, and make the remaining creditors easy to them. 
Let them not banter us with vain objections. If they are honest let 
them do what they can to pay what they owe. Nobody will then 
complain. Nay, when they have raised the £480,000, they will 
thereby have given such a pledge of their integrity to the nation, 
that everybody will return to trust them with their cash as at first ; 
and their latter end will be more glorious than their beginning. This 
appears to me reasonable to be expected. I desire it, and I believe 
it. 

" It is further ui^ed that the Bank must, at the very least, make 
up their accounts, and after settling the terms of future payment of 
their debts with interest, go on with revived credit, or pay nothing 
but interest, when ' the course of the bills would be stopped* — ^perhaps 
to the advant^ige of the public. 

" As in the stop of clipped silver coins, many hoards were opened, 
the bank-books in discredit, being the last sort of clipped money 
among us, would unlock them all. And then all duty dispersed would 
abundantly suffer for our commerce, our markets, and our expenses 
— and make all payments easy.*' — August 31, 1696. 

This paper will be appreciated by considering how it 
bears on the dispute still unsettled^ on Monet and Value. 



vn. 

Paul Daranda, sole executor to Paterson, and a legatee 
for £1000 in his last will, deserves special notice. He 
was a merchant of London. In the letters of adminis- 
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tration to his widow, he is described as of St Swithin's 
Lane, and of Putney, where he was owner of an ancient 
mansion called the Palace. His widow was a benefactor 
to the poor; land her family continued to reside in 
Putney until the beginning of the present century. 
His wealth and station are assurances that his dearly 
attached friend Paterson was not a vagrant adventurer, 
as often asserted. So early as in 1691, when the Hamp- 
stead Water Company was undertaken by Mr Paterson 
and his friends, the name of Daranda appears in the 
books as one of them. In 1694, also, when Paterson 
was so actively engaged in financial operations for the 
public service, Daranda is credited with £8000, part of 
a loan to the government ; and he was one of the asso- 
ciates in the proposed Orphan Fund Bank, described in 
the first volume. The particulars of his contributions in 
aid of his friend's family, after the failure of the Darien 
Company, are not known; but, in 1701, he was a sub- 
scriber, to the amount of £4000, to the South Sea Com- 
pany's Fund ; and, long after Paterson's decease, he is 
known to have been interested in the erection of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, to which was entrusted the 
administration of the Scottish Equivalent Fund, with 
his testator's share in that fund specifically recognised. 
From a MS., for which the editor is indebted to Mr 
David Laing, it appears that he not only took an active 
part in forming the Eoyal Bank, but also shared his old 
friend's abilities in finance. 

It seems to be a perfectly safe conclusion, from the 
facts of the case, that the name of Paul Dab and a, who 
stood by his friend, with an open hand and a kind heart, 
for the weary years during which political and official 
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malice wronged him, deserves to be associated with that 
of WilUam Paterson. 



VIII. 

Michael Godfrey and Gilbert Heathcote. 
These names are connected with Paterson's story, not 
only in regard to the Bank of England, but also in the 
great controversy, at the close of the seventeenth century, 
between the old East India Company, which represented 
the party of monopolists, and the new East India mer- 
chants, commonly called interlopers, who struggled hard 
to open free trade to India and elsewhere over the 
whole world. 

Michael, or Mitchell Godfrey, was one of several 
brothers, well-known wealthy merchants, and at the head 
of the Uberal party in London. 

The mysterious death of Sir Edmondsbury, the eldest 
of them, gave a sort of patriotic sanctity to their names. 
Michael was the first deputy-governor of ,the Bank of 
England, and its enlightened promoter, as his little tract 
respecting it proves. His friendship with Paterson is 
gracefully alluded to in the account of the Bank, in the 
Wednesday Club Conferences of 1717. His remarkable 
death, at the siege of !N^amur, in 1696, deprived Paterson 
of powerful support at a critical moment of his fortunes. 

Mr Gilbert Heathcote, the founder of a wealthy family 
of that name, was among the other chiefs in the oppo- 
sition to the old East Indian Company. The minister 
who gave their party his great influence, was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Montague. The 
contest had- begun in the reign of Charles II.; but 
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it was renewed in 1689 with great vigour both in 
Parliament and in the press. One of the ablest tracts 
then pubUshed upon the subject^ is strongly imbued with 
Paterson's principles, and it is expressed much in his 
language. Its title is, *' An Essay towards a Scheme for 
a "New National East India Company." It deserves 
special notice, for its principles of the preference of 
friendly trading to conquests. An abstract of this essay 
is inserted in the appendix. 



IX. 

Robert Douglas, and James Hodges. . 

In the appendix will be found a detail of the opposition 
made by these two individuals against Paterson's Darien 
expedition. Mr Douglas was a substantial merchant of 
Edinburgh, who had traded to the East Indies, which he 
preferred to Darien. Hodges (a well-known pamphleteer) 
was employed by the English minister to run down the 
Scottish company. 



X. 

Dampier, Wafer, and Long. 

These names are grouped together to justify the denial 
of a common charge against Paterson, of having been in 
some way connected with buccaneers. 'So proof of such 
connexion has been found by the writer; but the records 
of the Board of Trade, and other state records, contain 
evidence that the English government called upon Dam- 
pier and Wafer for information respecting Darien, and 
actually employed Captain Long against the Scottish 
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enterprise, these unquestionable facts settle the ease ; 
and, moreover, they prove that the objection, inconsider- 
ately repeated to this day, that the Scots in going to 
Darien violated the Spanish title to the country, was not 
felt by the most upright statesmen, who at that time 
advised King William to take possession of the country, 
which his Majesty most unwisely prevented the Scots 
from colonising. The official documents will be found 
in the Appendix. 



XL 

Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun; Principal Dunlop) of the University of 
Glasgow ; and Robert Blackwood of Edinburgh. 

Sir John Dalrymple, in the '^ Memoirs of Great 
Britain," states positively that the celebrated Andrew 
Fletcher warmly approved of Paterson's Darien plans ; 
and was his zealous friend. Passages in his own works 
confirm the statement. The friends differed, however, 
widely on two capital points. The eloquent orator re- 
sisted the Union as a measure fatal to Scotland. Pater- 
son advocated it as vital to the interests of both countries. 
So Fletcher would have made slaves — literally slaves — 
of the idle Scots, to turn them to industry. Paterson, 
on the other hand, argued with effect, that nothing was 
needed for his poorer countrymen than fair wages, 
freedom, and more and more intelligence. It would be 
great gain to recover the correspondence that must have 
passed between two such men. 

Principal Dunlop and Mr. Blackwood are connected 
with Paterson, not so much by their zealous support of 
the Darien enterprise, ad by the just and enlightened 

VOL. lu f 
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report which they made to hii« honour in the case of the 
fraud committed on the Darien Company. Their report 
in that case is given in the first volume. As to the 
Principal^ it is interesting to know that he was one of 
the numerous and distinguished men who were misled 
in the early days of James II. 's reign, to expect a just 
toleration from hi m . This expectation brought him» with 
others, home from America be/ore the Revolution of 1688 ; 
a fact not generally noticed, but very material to a due 
appreciation of the times. Mr. Blackwood was a leader in 
all good works in Edinburgh, where he was Lord Provost. 
He seems to have been a thorough Patersotiian. It was 
upon the principles set forth in the " Proposals of the 
Council of Trade,'' that he took an active part in the 
great reformation of the poor in Scotland, begun by a 
local law of 1731, but prepared during several years 
before. 

To the foregoing might be added such as Sir R. 
Steele, whose wife's inheritance in Barbadoes may have 
familiarised the wit with trade, which he always advo- 
cated. Colonel Kempenfeldt, a near neighbour of 
Paterson in Westminster, was the Spectator's Captain 
Sentry, and so suggests a connexion with the club in 
which Sir Andrew Freeport may have been a study 
after the Founder of the Bank^ Paterson did not 
indeed possess ships upon every sea, but he taught their 
possessors to become prosperous. Arbuthnot, too, may 
have taken from his travelled countrymen the incident 
which interests in the ivandering Scriblerus — ^his stand- 
ing complaint of the injustice of ministers. In Scotland, 
the list will include every party, and almost every family 
still of distinction. 



NOTICES OF THE PATERSONS. 



Much of what is wanting in the narrative of William 
Paterson's early days, in regard to the persecution that 
led to his exile^ may in some degree be supplied from 
the story of another of his name : 

John Paterson of Pbnyvbnie. 

William Paterson escaped from Scotland in that 
dreadful time when the soldiers of Charles IL, under 
the orders of merciless bigots, hunted down the Scot- 
tish Presbyterians like noxious beasts ; and the wildest 
retreats scarcely afforded shelter to men whose only 
offence was, their attachment to the faith of their 
fathers, and their obedience to the dictates of con* 
science. The hills of Dumfrieshire and the neighbour- 
ing counties abounded in such retreats ; and the coun- 
try is full of traditions of the sufferings of its people in 
those days. Among the sufferers was John Paterson 
OF PsNYVBNis ; and his story, with those of his feUow- 
martyrs, in the pages of the Rev, Robert Simpsoui 

/2 
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called Gleanings from the Mountains, will be found a 
lively representation of these terrible events. 

*' ^ Some time this summer' (1685), says Mr. Simpson, 
citing Wodrow the Scottish historian, * four men were 
coming from Galloway, where they had been hearing Mr. 
Renwick in the fields, to the shire of Ayr— Joseph Wil- 
son, John and Alexander Jamison, and John Humphrey. 
A party of soldiers overtook them at Knockdon Hill, and, 
upon their confessing they had been hearing a sermon, 
they immediately shot three of them. What were the 
reasons of sparing Alexander Jamison, I know not/ 
Such is the account given by the historian of the death 
of these martyrs. The tradition, however, is much 
more valuable than the meagre outline of the historic 
narrative. 

"Crossgellioch, and not Kuockdon Hill, was the place 
where these martyrs fell, and where they lie interred. 
Knockdon, however, is in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Crossgellioch is an oblong hill on the farm of Daljig, 
situated on the western boundary of the upland parish 
of New Cumnock. The ascent on three sides is very 
steep, but on the north the declivity is gentle. The 
top of the hill is generally flat, and interspersed with 
deep and rugged moss-hags, which were frequently 
occupied as hiding-places by the worthies of the suffer- 
ing period. It was in the broken morass on the sum- 
mit of this mountain that the individuals above men- 
tioned sought, about the time that they were slaugh- 
tered by their enemies, a hiding-place. They had for- 
merly sought a retreat in a place called Tod Fauld, 
below Benbeoch Craig, where they lay for some time ; 
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but, being informed by one Paterson, who was himself 
a refugee, that a reward was offered for their apprehen- 
sion, they retired to the more secluded locality of Cross- 
gellioch. It was in this place that they were ultimately 
found, after having one day returned from a convene 
tide at Carsphain;!. Claverhouse, it appears, had been 
in pursuit of the wanderers in that neighbourhood ; and 
they, in order to elude his search, took up their accus- 
tomed abode among the dark and shaggy heath on the 
mountain « In this seclusion they remained for several 
weeks in comparative safety, because, from their lurk- 
ing-place, they had a view of all around, and therefore 
they could easily perceive the approach of the enemy. 
This shelter became to them a place of encampment, 
from which they sallied out at convenient times to visit 
their brethren in the country around. In this way 
they could occasionally hold intercourse with their 
fellow-suiferers, and also furnish themselves with provi- 
sions, on which to subsist in their solitude. Their 
hiding-place, it would seem, was known to none in the 
vicinity, save to one young man of the name of Hugh 
Hutchison. This youth was their almost daily visitant, 
and from them he learned the nature of those principles 
for which they suffered ; and he, who formerly sympa- 
thized with them from feelings of humanity, in a short 
time became one with them on religious grounds, and 
experienced the higher sympathy of Christian brother- 
hood. His heart being now knit to the sufferers in the 
bond of a common faith, he made their cause his own ; 
and he conscientiously observed the sacred duty of 
visiting them in the day of their distress. It was his 
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occupation to attend the horses and cattle that were 
grazing on the hill ; and henc? he had ample opportu- 
nity of meeting with them without interruption or sus- 
picion. One day, as he was traversing the bent in the 
way of his calling, he heard the loud report of fire*arms 
on the top of the hill, in the distance ; and, not know- 
ing what might be the matter, he hastened to the spot. 
When he reached the summit, and cast his eye along 
the mossy level, he saw a party of fierce dragoons on 
the spot where his friends used to conceal themselves ; 
and Alexander Jamison (whom tradition names James 
Jamison) in full flight along the heath. On observing 
the scene a little more narrowly, he saw the other three 
weltering in their blood, shot by the merciless troopers, 
the firing of whose pistols had drawn him to the place. 
As he stood gazing in mute astonishment on the 
tragic scene, he was observed by the soldiers. He in- 
stantly fled ; and the dragoons called on him to stop, 
otherwise he should instantly share the fate of those 
whose lifeless bodies lay stretched on the heath. The 
youth, however, paid no attention to their commands, 
but ran at his utmost speed for his life. To gain the 
heart of the impassable morass before his pursuers on 
horseback should come up to him he found to be im- 
practicable, and therefore pursued his way adown the 
steepest part of the hill in the direction of the Nith. 
He crossed the river by a ford above Daljig, and then 
pursued his way along Dalricket Moss, and endeavoured 
to reach Daleccles Burn ; but finding that his pursuers, 
in spite of all his eflfbrts, were fast approaching, he 
changed his purpose, and passing over AuchengeehiU, 
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by the farm of Braehead and Rigfoot^ he reached what 
is called the Lane. When he arrived at this place, the 
softness of the ground obliged him to dismount and flee 
on foot. The same circumstance, however, which 
retarded his progress on horseback, retarded that of the 
dragoons. Having passed over the yielding and sink* 
ing ground on foot, he succeeded in hiding himself in 
the wooded banks of the Latie. The dragoons searched 
long and eagerly for their fugitive, but without success. 
The God to whose people he ministered in the day of 
their distress, and in whose sufferings he s]rmpathized, 
shielded him from those who thirsted for his blood, and 
preserved him for further service. He remained in his 
hiding-place till the soldiers retired ; and, with a feel- 
ing of security, he observed them marching along the 
heights of Lane Mark, and moving onwards to the defile 
of the Afton. 

'^ When all fears about his safety for the present were 
removed, he left his concealment, and returned to 
Daljig. With a heart full of concern and sorrow^ he 
informed the family of what had happened; and in 
company with a number of others he visited the scene 
of martyrdom, to ascertain the true state of matters. 
When Hugh and his party arrived at the spot, they 
found that three out of the four worthies had fallen by 
the murderous arm of their pertiecutors. When they 
were killed, they were left by the savage troopers 
unburied on the moss. This appears to have been the 
universal custom ; they left the bodies of the slaugh- 
tered saints exposed on the face of the open fields, and 
if others did not choose to inter them they mighty for 
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anything that they cared, become a banquet to the 
ravens or the eagles of the desert. It is stated in 
the Book of Revelation that the murderers of the 
witnesses would not suffer tlieir dead bodies to be put 
in graves ; and truly those who shed the blood of God's 
saints so profusely on the moors and mountains of 
Scotland acted a part akin to this. The sufferers, how- 
ever^ wanted not friends to perform for them this last 
office ; and there is no doubt, though it is not men- 
tioned, that Hugh Hutchison and his companions dug 
their graves where they fell, and on the identical spot 
in the moss that had received their blood from the 
hands of their persecutors. Their place of sepulture is 
still conspicuous in the dark morass, where a monu- 
ment was lately erected over their ashes, for the pur- 
pose of keeping in memory the tragical fate of these 
holy and devoted men, who sealed their testimony with 
their blood. It is worthy of notice here that when the 
monument alluded to was reared^ about twelve years 
ago, the following discovery was made : — In digging 
down and levelling the place for the foundation, the 
workmen came upon the bodies of the martyrs, im- 
bedded in the moss. They were lying in their clothes^ 
which were undecayed — the identical apparel in which 
they were shot. The raiment was a sort of strong 
home-made cloth of the colour of the moss^ and ap- 
peared in some parts as if originally dyed with heather. 
The bodies themselves, in a state of good preservation, 
were of a dull, sallow appearance. Part of the gar- 
ments, and a lock of long yellow hair, were preserved 
as relics by the labourers. The hair was obviously 
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that of a young man — very fine and soft. The bodies 
of these Christian patriots and martyrs were thus seen, 
after the lapse of nearly one hundred and sixty years, 
shrouded in their hosen, in their coats, and in their 
bonnets, exactly as they fell by the murderous hand of 
their persecutors. 

"The dragoons pursued their way over the hills 
towards the farm of Cairn, beautifully situated on the. 
slope of the range of mountains that line the sweet 
vale of the Nith on the south. At this place they 
came upon two men in a hollow among the green and 
flowery braes, engaged, it is supposed, in devotional 
exercises. The sound of their voices employed in 
prayer, or in the singing of psalms, probably attracted 
the notice of the soldiers, and drew them to the spot. 
The names of the individuals were Hair and Corson. 
The circumstances in which they were found were 
enough to insure their death, and thefore, according to 
the custom of the times, and the licence of the troopers, 
they were without ceremony shot on the spot. They 
lie interred on the south side of the great road between 
Sanquhar and New Cumnock, where a rude stone 
pillar points out their resting-place. 

" A similar incident to that -now related occurred at 
Craignorth, an abrupt and magnificent mountain near 
the source of the Crawick, where two Covenanters, 
named Brown and Morris, were killed by the soldiers. 
The incident, it is said, befell in 1685 — the year in 
which so many of the worthies were shot in the fields. 
Two small rivulets descend from the hill on which they 
were slaughtered ; the name of the one is Brown's 
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Cleuch^ and of the other Morris Cleuch. Near the 
head of Chapman Cleuch, in the neighbourhood of 
Nether Cog, lies a martyr ; but neither his name nor 
the names of those by whom he was killed are known. 
More than five hundred persons were shot by the 
military in the fields, and therefore it is not to be ex* 
pected that the names of all these individuals, or the 
circumstances of their death, could be recorded by 
history, or retained by tradition. 

^* We left Hugh Hutchison in a cave near Dalmel- 
lington, in which he had taken refuge from his pur- 
suers, and in which he continued till the danger was 
past. In the neighbourhood of his retreat Hutchison 
had the happiness to meet with a fellow- sufferer, with 
whom he lived in concealment for a season. The name 
of his new associate was John Paterson. This man 
occupied the farm of Penyvenie, at the bottom of Ben- 
beach, and the ruins of his dwelling-house are still to 
be seen on the right hand of the road from Cumnock 
to Dalmellington. Owing to the severity of the times, 
however, Paterson durst not occupy his dwelling as 
formerly, but was obliged to seek a hiding-place in the 
fields. To his retreat in the 'Tod Fauld,' then, he 
conducted Hutchison, and here for a considerable time 
they continued in seclusion and security. 

'* Prom their place of concealment our two worthies 
descended, as frequently and regularly as circumstances 
permitted, to the farm-house, by turns, to their meals. 
One morning, when Paterson had stolen cautiously 
from his retreat to go to his house to breakfast, leaving 
his companion in the hiding-place till his return, a cir- 
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cumstance occurred which well nigh proved fatal to 
them both. It had been agreed on between Paterson 
and hia friends that when danger was apprehended 
they should cry in his hearing * The nowt's i' the com.' 
This watchword ,was unknown to Hutchison. It hap- 
pened, on the morning alluded to, when Paterson was 
in his house at breakfast, that an individual at some 
distance^ who saw three dragoons approaching, has- 
tened to the lurking-place to give the preconcerted 
warning, not knowing that Paterson was at the moment 
in the cottage. Hutchison heard the cry, and, not 
being aware that the words implied a sense different 
from their literal import, sprang from his concealment 
to drive the cattle from the corn-field. He no sooner 
issued into the open field than he discovered his mis* 
take, for he saw three troopers marching with all speed 
towards the dwelling-house. He ran forward, with the 
intention, no doubt, of giving warning to his friend 
within, but durst not enter, as the party was close at 
hand ; and going past the end of the house, which in- 
tercepted him from the view of the horsemen, he 
plunged into the heart of a large willow bush, and 
there secreted himself. 

" Meanwhile the soldiers drew near, and John Pater- 
son, who was at breakfast, observed their approach. 
He instantly rose from the table, and, grasping his 
trusty sword, presented himself in the attitude of selfr 
defence at the door» His affectionate wife, whom soli- 
citude for her husband's welfare prompted to expose 
herself to danger, followed close at his back. The 
soldiers, in order to overpower their victim, made a 
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simultaneous onset; but Paterson, with undaunted 
breast and powerful arm, brandished his glittering 
glaive above his head, and dealt his blows so lustily 
that he disabled two of his opponents, and laid them 
stunned, but not dead, at his feet. The third, a stal- 
wart dragoon, yet unscathed, approached the valiant 
Covenanter, who so bravely maintained his position 
before the door, with a view to cut him down, and the 
more easily as he was already exhausted by the stiff- 
ness of the conflict ; but his wife, who, like a guardian 
angel, was hovering near him, hastily untied her apron, 
and flung it over the soldier's sword-arm, by means of 
which the weapon was entangled, so that Paterson 
made his escape without injury to himself. It was 
some time before matters were adjusted on the battle- 
ground, and before the prostrate soldiers recovered 
themselves, and by this time the fugitive was beyond 
their reach. 

"John Paterson was bom in the year 1650 — .ten 
years prior to the Restoration. When he grew up, he 
embraced the principles of the persecuted people, and 
followed their preachers in moors and mosses, at the 
risk of his life. The farm which he rented belonged to 
Logan of Camlarg, a man who, like most of the landed 
proprietors of the period, in order to save his estate, 
fell in with the ruling party, and submitted to their 
measures. One day when John Paterson called at 
Camlarg, for the purpose of paying his rent, the laird 
remarked that the roads must have been very foul, as 
his feet were so much besmeared with moss and mud. 
In his simplicity, John informed him that he had that 
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morning come from Mayfield Hill, from attending a 
conventicle which happened to be held there. At this 
Logan stormed, and severely reprimanded his tenant, 
pointing out the dangerous consequences that would 
certainly ensue if the circumstance were to become 
known to the authorities. In those days of misrule and 
oppression, the lairds were made responsible for the 
behaviour of their tenants, and servants, and cottagers ; 
and Camlarg distinctly saw the danger which threatened 
himself, if it should be discovered that any of the 
people on his grounds had transgressed the ecclesias- 
tical law of the times. Logan therefore remonstrated 
with John, and stated that if he did not desist from the 
practice of attending field conventicles he would be 
obliged, in self-defence, either to inform on him or to 
eject him from his farm. In Paterson however he 
found a man of unyielding principle, and one who, 
having counted the cost, was prepared to sacrifice every 
earthly comfort, and even life itself, in maintaining 
what he deemed to be the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. When he came home, he informed his wife of 
what had passed between the laird and him, and inti- 
mated his suspicions of what was likely to happen. 
His wife, who entertained the same views on religious 
matters with himself, was equally prepared to endure 
hardship in the cause of Christ. She encouraged her 
husband, by every virtuous consideration, to maintain 
an unflinching adherence to the principles which he 
had espoused. ' If it be the will of God,' said she, ^ let 
us suffer in well-doing ; and, at the same time, let us 
make all necessary preparations for our defence, in 
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case of an attack from the enemy/ It was now ob- 
vious to John that more than ordinary precautions 
were necessary. He began to consider how, in case of 
a surprise, they might be able to conceal themselves 
from their persecutors in places about the house and 
outbuildings; and it occurred to him that a small 
opening might be made in the wall, by which a passage 
might be secured into the adjoining office-houses, and 
from thence into the fields. Having therefore dug a 
hole in the gable, through which one person at a time 
could creep with ease, and all other things being pre* 
pared, he, in order to conceal the aperture in the wall, 
placed before it a large wooden seat, yclept a lanff settle, 
a piece of furniture very common in the old farmhouses 
in Scotland. In a day or two, as was anticipated, the 
soldiers paid them a visit; and Paterson, observing 
their approach, made his way through the opening, 
and hid himself in a deep trench cut in the mos8« not 
far from the house. The soldiers having, according to 
their custom, examined every place in which they 
thought there was any likelihood of his being hid, and 
not finding him, they became very uproarious, and used 
very threatening language to his wife. They at last 
retired, and Paterson returned to his house unscathed* 
Next day Logan sent for him, and informed him that 
he was pubUcly denounced as a rebel, and that a 
reward was offered for his apprehension ; and that now 
he might consult his safety in the best way he could. 

'^ Matters having come to this pass, Paterson resolved 
to leave his house, and to take up his residence in Ben- 
beoch Craigs — a place well adapted for concealment. 
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From this situation he descended^ as frequently aa he 
found it consistent with his safety^ to visit his house* 
hold. One day, as he was preparing to go to his 
house, and had just left his retreat, he observed a com* 
pany of dragoons approaching. He instantly retraced 
his steps, but was noticed by the troopers, who, seeing 
him hastily ascend the hill, as if wishing to avoid their 
observation, concluded that he was either the man they 
were seeking, or some other equally obnoxious ; and 
accordingly they rode after him. As he was climbing 
over the stone dyke which stood a few hundred yards 
from the bottom of the crags, he turned round to see 
what progress the horsemen were making, and, per« 
ceivlng the speed with which they advanced, he sprang 
from the wall, and ran to seek his hiding-place. In 
this place there are large masses of coarse granite, torn 
from the hill in the vicinity, and tossed to a consider- 
able distance from the parent mountain, obviously by 
some powerful convulsion of nature. As Paterson in 
his haste was passing the base of one of these gi*anite 
heaps, he fell, and tumbled into a deep and dark cavity 
underneath the rocky pile. Here he found a seclusion 
altogether unexpected, and much preferable to his 
usual hiding-place. When he fell into the cavern, he 
lay in utter astonishment at the incident ; and> being 
partly stunned, could scarcely persuade himself that it 
was not a dream. As he lay in darkness and silence, 
he imagined he heard the party who were in search of 
him^ talking and moving from place to place among the 
stones. 
*^ Paterson was in raptures with his new hiding-place. 
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which had been thus incidentally revealed to him ; and 
he began instantly to arrange the interior, which he 
found capacious enough to contain several persons at a 
time, that he might render it a fit habitation for him- 
self, and for any other wanderer who might happen to 
sojourn with him. It would be easy to make such a 
place very comfortable, by removing the loose stones, 
and spreading the eai'thy floor of the cavity with dry 
straw, or with soft and scented hay — the common car- 
peting of the floors of the houses of even the nobles of 
Scotland in ruder times. The entrance to this retreat 
he contrived so to form that no stranger could easily 
find it ; and thus the place was rendered so secure as 
to become a very eligible asylum in the time of danger. 
To this place he conducted the refugees that fell in his 
way, and it was here that he lodged Hugh Hutchison, 
the incidents that befell whom, when he sojourned with 
Paterson, have been already noticed. Though none 
knew of his particular hiding-place but friends, the 
people in the neighbourhood, by whom he was greatly 
respected, were ready to give warning to his family 
when danger appeared. Among others, the farmer who 
lived on the side of the valley opposite to Penyvenie, 
agreed to give notice by crying across the ravine the 
common watchword, ^^ The nowt's i' the com ;" and by 
this means he escaped on several occasions the vigilance 
of his enemies. 

^^ Some time after this he was in Galloway, at a place 
called Irelington, attending a conventicle kept there by 
Mr. Renwick. The meeting was held in the night sea- 
son, under the serene shining of the bright moon— the 
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night being preferred to the day to avoid discovery. As 
the company were listening to the preacher, from whose 
lips the words of eternal life distilled like the refreshing 
dew on the grass of the fields a sound was heard in the 
distance, and anon there appeared a huntsman's dog in 
full chase, but without any apparent object of pursuit. 
The fleet and hilarious animal bounded several times 
round the outskirts of the assembly, aud then darted in 
among the crowd. The circumstance attracted the 
notice of the congregation, and the preacher paused for 
a moment, aud expressed his fears of approaching dan* 
ger, especially as the dog seemed to have come from a 
distance, and not to be known to any person present. 
When they were beginning to deliberate on the pro- 
priety of separating, the warder, who had been sta^ 
tioned in the distance to give warning in case of the 
approach of the enemy, came running in breathless 
haste, to announce the appearance of a company of 
Highland soldiers, who were cautiously advancing in 
the direction of the conventicle. In an instant the 
meeting was dispersed ; for it was now obvious that 
their gathering was known to the enemy. Paterson, 
with five of his acquaintances, David Halliday, John 
Bell, Robert Lennox, Andrew M'Roberts, and James 
Clymont, took refuge in a bam in Irelington, and hid 
themselves in the midst of a quantity of wool that was 
piled up in a corner of the building, and by this means 
escaped detection. 

" But the danger consequent on his attendance on 
conventicles did not deter him from meeting with the 
worshippers in the fields, or in the mosses, whenever an 
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opportunity offered. He again attended a meeting near 
Little Mill, which gave serious offence to the lairds of 
Carse and Keir^ who complained of him to Logan, who 
sent for him, and remonstrated with him on the assumed 
impropriety of his conduct, but without effect. Logan 
and his fellows did not comprehend the principles on 
which such men as Paterson acted ; they were them- 
selves worldly men, and shifted with the religion of the 
times from mere expediency, and to retain their earthly 
possessions — so hard is it for rich men to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. The great men of that time were 
mean and shuffling characters compared with the up- 
right and noble-minded peasants, who, reckless of every 
worldly advantage, stood bravely by the cause of liberty 
and high religious principle. They were men, many of 
them, in whose presence the truckling gentry of the 
nation were not worthy to stand an hour, and before 
whom they actually quailed, and from whose face they 
slunk away, vanquished by an oppressive sense of their 
own baseness. 

*' Paterson died so lately as the year 1740, at the 
great age of ninety, having long outlived the dreary 
period of persecution. His head was laid in an honoured 
grave, and his memory is still cherished in the locality 
where he lived. There were doubtless many interesting 
incidents in the history of this good man which tradition 
has not retained, but so many have been preserved as 
to keep his memorial alive, as a devoted follower of 
the Redeemer, and as one whom God cared for.' * 

• Gleanings among the Mountains ; or Traditions of Scottish Perse- 
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These things were passing under the eyes of William 
Paterson's family ; and tradition also tells of his fre- 
quenting the hill-preachings, and at last of his danger 
from the like pursuit. It is not then surprising that he 
should have been sent away by his parents. 

William Patbrson of Edinburoh, 

another of the name, took the other side in the 
troubles of the time. He was a sea-captain ; and the 
story in Wodrow, of his conduct to the unhappy trans- 
ported Covenanters, is another illustration of the cruel- 
ties from which our worthy might well be glad to 
escape. 

John Paterson, the last Archbishop of 

Glasgow. 

This prelate was the son of a Bishop of Ross in Scot- 
land. He was a formidable leader of the Episcopalians 
and a determined adherent of the Stuarts. He was a 
man of abilities and great influence ; an active partisan 
and eloquent. In his later years, he was obnoxious to 
the government, and placed in confinement upon a 
charge of treason which was not pursued. He died 
wealthy in the reign of Queen Anne, several years be- 
fore the rebellion of 1715. His descendants, like many 
of the Scottish Episcopalians, settled in England, where 
they have acquired some distinction. 

cuiions. By the Rev. Robert Simpson, Sanqahar, Author of '* The 
Banner of the Crescent," &c. 3rd Ed. Edinburgh, 1852, 138 — 149. 
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John Paterson, M.P. of London, 
was eminent in the law ; the Clerk of two Companies, 
and Solicitor of the City of London. In his youth he 
was page to the Earl of Stair in the embctssy to Paris in 
1 720. He was the friend of Garrick, and his executor 
along with the first Lord Camden. In the House of 
Commons he was Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his portrait, 
to the bottom of which there is attached a plan of 
Blackfriars Bridge, the funds for which he was chiefly 
instrumental in collecting ; and a motto from Shake- 
speare, highly honourable to his character. 
He died at the age of 85 in I7H5. 

Clementina, daughter of Sir Hugh Paterson ; 
and the fir8v wife of the pretender. 

The chiefs of the Paterson family resided at Bannock- 
burn for centuries. In 171 5, as an adherent of the 
Stuarts, and out in the Rebellion, Sir Hugh Paterson 
was attainted. One of his daughters, named Clemefi- 
tina, is celebrated in Scottish Jacobite annals, and was 
long a distinguished ornament to the circles of fashion 
in Edinburgh. This lady, in order to promote the 
interests of her party, made the great personal sacri- 
fice of her conjugal rights ; acquiescing in the second 
royal marriage of her husband, Charles Edward. She 
was one of those respectable remnants of an old order 
of things, who gracefully transferred their allegiance 
to the new occupants of the throne, after having proved 
the rectitude of their principles by their fidelity to 
their old cause, so long as its material elements existed. 

Of old the Patersons produced poets, such as thci 
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monkish versifier John ; and also Miriam^ who, in the 
reign of Charles IL, but too eagerly sided with the 
persecutor. Others might be mentioned ; and the 
friendship of one of them with Thomson has procured 
him immortality in the Seasons. One of them was a 
respectable traveller, as his book on Caffraria testified. 
Another, the C!olonel of Engineers, got extraordinary 
popularity by his Road-book, and its scores of editions. 

Sir Walter Scott has given a lasting name to the 
restorer of the tombs of the Covenanters — Old Mor- 
tality ; and also, in recording the emigration of that 
branch to America, he has opened its career of promised 
distinction in an alliance with the Bonapartes. 

In Scotland, they are scattered from south to north. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



This IS the last work clearly ascertained to be Faterson*8. Besides 
the positive testimony adduced in the Biographical Introduction, to the fact 
of his authorship of this work, the perusal of certain passages in it, along 
with the like passages in other writings admitted to be his, will remove all 
question on the point. The only serious reason for doubting that the 
Wednesday Club in Friday Street is a fiction by Paterson, and the dia- 
logues his composition, not the report of real proceedings, arises from k first 
publication of this character being referred to by competent authorities, 
without any reserve, as a genuine report of the year 1695 from a real club, 
frequented by Michael Godfrey, Paterson himself, and others. It is said that 
the Bank of England was originally devised at that club. This is asserted 
by Mr. Allardyce in his Letter of 1798 to the Proprietors of Bank Stock. 
It is repeated by Mr. Macculloch in his Bibliography of Political Economy; 
and by Mr. Lawson in his History of Banking (App. A). After a diligent 
search in many libraries, and for the following reasons, the Editor con- 
cludes that there was no such Club of 1695 ; that Paterson*s account of the 
founding of the Bank in the present volume, pp. 63 — 73, is the source from 
which all descriptions of its early days have proceeded ; and that the Union 
tract of 1706, the third of the former volume, is the first of his productions 
in the form of dialogues. 

In the first place, Paterson himself, in tracing very carefully the Bank to 
its origin, is silent as to the agency of any Club in 1695. Then the Bank 
was founded in 1694, after being mooted in effect in Parliament in 1692, 
and even proposed in 1691. In ninety -five all was settled, and Paterson 
gone to Scotland to carry out his old Darien enterprise. It is some ob- 
jection to the theory of the existence of a Wednesday Club of 1695, 
re-appearing in its debates in 1706 and 1717, that in the various lists of 
Clubs of the reigns of King William, Queen Anne, and George I. the name 
never occurs, except in the title-page of Paterson's two dialogues. So 
Boyer, in a long review of the work, in the Political State of 1717, ob- 
viously treats the interlocutors of the dialogues as fictitious personages, 
not as real persons with disguised names, except Mr, May^ said to be 
Paterson himself. 

It is perhaps a stronger reason than these, that in the History of Com- 
merce, by Anderson, who was a young clerk in the South Sea House in 



Pater8on*8 lifetime, a full description of the Bank of England is taken from 
the tract of 1717, not from any earlier account, which Anderson must have 
read if it existed. The same thing may be averred of all the other early 
descriptions of this work. They are all traceable to Anderson, whose 
authority is, the last dialogue of the Wednesday's Club, 1717. 

The results of the Union, discussed in the opening of the club debates, 
have been examined in the former volume. 

The founding of the Bank of England must have been H proud subject 
of reflection to Paterson. It had now stood twenty years, and materially 
aided the Grovemment in two great wars, ending in the humiliation of 
Louis XIY. after a life-long insane career. It was soon to enter upon 
the far severer struggle against the home-insanity of the South Sea 
Company, in which his old antagonist Law had the suj^rt of " the violent 
party,'* who persecuted him so many years. The immediate antecedents of 
the crisis in that struggle are obscure^ Although Paterson was dead before 
it broke out in its worst consequences in London, he could not fail to be an 
attentive observer of what was doing in France by Law, upon the subject of 
paper speculation, from 1715. The new zeal of Edinburgh in its favour 
occurred only a few months afler Paterson was gone ; but it is impossible 
to conceive that some grave discussion had not preceded the complimentary 
address to Law described in the introduction to the present collection. 
The Bank of England, however, much as it strove not to be outdone by 
the South Sea Company on this occasion, escaped perhaps by the influence 
of the principles of finance which it owed to Paterson. 

The original constitution of the Bank did not confer upon it the exclu- 
sive privilege obtained in 1709, by the limitation of other banks to six 
partners ; and it no where appears that Paterson approved of the change. 
It is quite certain he had in that year no interest in the Bank Stock ; and 
in this Dialogue, p. 189, he expressly condemns the privilege. 

Besides his own narrative in this Dialogue upon the Bank, an interesting 
debate in the House of Commons on the subject has been found, not inserted 
in the parliamentary history. An original tract also has been met with, 
that seems to contain his invaluable advice to Bankers. 

There is inserted at length in the Appendix (B) a more elaborate tract 
of the same period, which for its principles might be confidently held 
to be written by Paterson. It contains passages strongly indicative of him ; 
for instance, its scriptural allusions, and the logically exact financial and 
conunercial statements. There is besides a passing disclaimer of all feeling 
of personal enmity peculiarly applicable to his circumstances. It would 
besides be very difficult to select from the numerous writers of that 
time upon the subject any one who was so likely to have produced this 
tract as Mr. Paterson ; but, as it must be admitted that no direct proof of 
such authorship has been discovered, this tract is not included among his 
works with absolute confidence. 

His proposal of means to redeem the National Debt dates from 1701, 



when he Bubmitted to King William the simplification of the public accounts 
and economy in the public expenditure, in order to effect the purpose. He 
never meant to barrow money for it. A famous tract of Pulteney, of 1729, 
entitled Considerations, &c. refers to the plan of 1701, not indeed positively 
as Paterson's ; but the fair inference from that tract, and from other works 
of the time, is that it was his production (App. C). 

To the positive testimonies as to Paterson's being the originator of the 
Sinking Fund of 1717, already mentioned in the Biographical Introduction, 
is to be added that of Crookshanks, a superior officer of the Customs in 
Scotiand, who severely exposes the unfounded pretensions of a Member of 
the House of Commons, Archibald Hutcheson, also from Scotland, to the 
credit of the measure. 

The policy of a real Sinking Fund, out of surplus revenue, to reduce 
the Kational Debt, and to lessen the weight upon public industry, is no 
longer a subject of dispute. The skilful construction of the Budgets of 
Peaeej with tiiat view, is one of the first tests of the Finance Minister's 
abilities ; and William Paterson's opinions on the best mode of establishing 
and guarding such a fund, may acquire something of the force of financial 
axi(»ns when thoroughly understood. 

He further left in these Dialogues his ideas upon the customs, free trade, 
and the interest of money. 

But their most striking portion is the powerful denunciation of the mis- 
management and sinister views of official men, who paralysed financial 
reforms expected at the Revolution of 1688, and who impeded the efiTorts of 
two spirited nations to improve their natural resources, and carry their 
energies into new fields of enterprise. His reproof of the mischievous 
practice of unduly trusting political duties to subordinates cannot be read 
without the application of the lesson to our daily experience. Paterson's 
exposure, also, of the littieness of party manoeuvres, and of administrative 
inefficiency and corruption, are calculated to become practical lessons in 
these more promising days of political regeneration. 

The influence of his book at its publication was shown not only by some 
of the members of the Stock Exchange burning a copy of it, but by the 
fact of three editions being called for in the first year of its publication. 
Copies of the three editions are preserved in (he Free Library at Man- 
chester, two being tmquestionably genuine separate editions, since the type 
and paging materially differ. The second and third are the same, except 
as to titie-page. The text is exactiy alike in all three (App. D). 
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PREFACE. 



The following Inquiry, tending to the Redemption of the 
Public Revenues^ is a continuation of like proceedings in the 
year 1705, with relation to the Union of Great Britain, which 
was communicated to the Lords Commissioners for the then 
ensuing Treaty in the month of April, 1706. 

It was then justly expected that an effectual inquiry into and 
clear stating of the trade and money-matters would be the na- 
tural consequence of the Union, and of course produce the 
redemption of the revenues then variously and unequally mort- 
gaged, but only for much less than a moiety of the sums now 
charged thereon. 

Tet, though the Union in the main was soon after happily 
concluded, new and still more unequal and insupportable taxes, 
with sales and alienations thereof, soon got the better of the 
intended inquiry, and consequently of the proposed redemption, 
the then and now still more necessary preliminary step towards 
redressing the accumulated grievances and pressures the nation 
labours under. 
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OFTHB 



WEDNESDAY'S CLUB IN FRIDAY STREET. 



Wbbnesdat^ June 27? 17I6- 
Mr. Sands in the Chair. 



Aftbr frequent endeavours to bring the dub again to enter 
upon the subject of the Union of Great Britain^ Wednesday, 
the first day of August next, was at last, by a majority, ap- 
pointed to consider thereof. 

Ordered, — ^That Mr. Medway, the Secretary, acquaint the 
several gentlemen with the subject-matter, and time of meeting; 
and that he particularly desire the attendance of such of them 
as assisted at the proceedings of the club thereon, before the 
late Treaty of Union. 

That Mr. Jones, the then churman of the club, be desired 
to lay the journal of the former proceedings, upon the subject 
of the Union, before the said meeting. 

Mr. Sands, from the chair, said, that after so long an interval, 
he had no small satisfaction in finding the major part of the 
society inclined again to enter upon the subject of the Union ; 
yet at the same time was not a little mortified to see some (par- 
ticularly of those who before the making of the Union were 
among the greatest zealots for it) now so cold in the matter. 

That possibly in the space of near ten years since the com- 
mencement of the Union, as is usual in human affairs, things 
may not have succeeded to the expectation of many, with 
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regard to the public, and it may be some personal neglects and 
disobligations have been added; yet he continued to be of 
opinion that the Union is still one of the best things, though, 
as a great and good king once said in another case, it hath not 
yet been made to grow.* 

That since the making of the Union he had frequently been 
not a little surprised to find even greater heats in this club on 
the very mention thereof than ever before, as if the wonted 
laudable moderation and union temper of the club, instead of 
the wished increase, had suffered by the Union of Great 
Britain. 

That since, he had particularly observed gentlemen some- 
what inclinable meanly to condescend to personal reflections, 
and often to assertion of facts, without sufficient foundation ; 
therefore the singular regard he had to the pristine repute of 
this club obliged him now to desire that it may be specially 
ordered. 

First, That all personal reflections be carefully avoided. 

Secondly, That though good things may be said of any, yet 
that none in this club may presume to make too bold with 
human frailties. 

Thirdly, That nothing be offered as matter of fact without 
being well known, or at least well attested. 

Fourthly, That for the greater ease and security herein, refer- 
ences to the proofs of facts offered may from time to time be 
made in the margin of the Journal of this club. 

These four preUminaries are right (said Mr. Brooks), but 
since, as I perceive, some incline to find fault with the Union, 
or at least with something or other, I move a fifth preliminary, 
viz. 

That all fault-finders be obliged at the same time to propose 
amendments. 

That would be fine work for the club (said Mr. Bruce), since 
there is not one of an hundred, it may be not one of a thou- 

2 Sam. xxiii. 6. 
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sand, of those who are capable of finding faults in the world 
able to propose proper ways of mending them. 

Nevertheless, I see not why this should not be a standing rule, 
not only in ours, but in every society (replied Mr. Brooks), 
since thereby some ill, and more little idle and frivolous things 
would of course be avoided, and time better spent in con- 
versations. 

Consider on the other hand (said Mr. Bruce) how unequal a 
thing it is^ since if one shall happen to propose a wise sort of 
amendment for anything amiss, yet, as matters stand, he 
nevertheless runs the risk of having it wholly rejected, or at 
best received only with a mere passive sort of assent ; whilst 
on the other hand, if he venture to offer a foolish thing, they 
will hardly fail to laugh at him. 

Let us therefore at least make it an order of this club, that 
no man presume for the future to laugh at any one who shall 
happen to propose or promote a foolish thing. 

This might possibly be a good order enough (said Mr. Grant) 
at some time or other, but hardly for us now. 

Pray why? (said Mr. Kerr). 

Least (said Mr. Grant) men should thereby take occasion to 
laugh, not only at particular persons, but even at the whole 
club. 

This is a wild subject (said Mr. More), and may otherwise run 
out to great length. I therefore offer, as an expedient, that 
Mr. Sands, from the chair, may admonish every member of 
this club, if possible, to refrain laughing at a foolish thing when 
proposed. 

After some silence, this expedient was acquiesced in. 

Then Mr. Bruce said he hoped if any one presumed to 
laugh at some foolish proposition from another, he should 
thereon be obliged to propose a wiser himself. 

Tea (said Mr. Brooks), and under the same penalties. 

Mr. May sidd. This is all beside the purpose, since certainly 
excellent persons in their searches for and promoting of truth 
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ought little^ if at all, to regard the applauses or derisions of 

others. 

After which the club called^ ^^ Adjourn, adjourn/' 

Then the club adjourned the afiair of the Union to Wednes^ 

day the 1st of August next 



Wbonesdat, August 1, 1716. 

The club being met^ which proved more numefous than 
expected, Mr. Jones, a gentleman of Wales, who had been in 
the chair during all the first proceedings of the club upon the 
subject of the Union, was again unanimously chosen. 

After reading the former proceedings of the club on the 
affair of the Union, Mr. Jones said — 

That, pursuant to the special directions of the club, he, with 
Mr. Medway the Secretary, immediately caused the proceedings 
now read to be printed, and communicated not only to the 
members, but likewise to many others, particularly to some of 
the late Lords Commissioners for the Treaty, as also to several 
eminent Members of the Parliaments of the then two king- 
doms. 

That these our proceedings were generally well received, that 
some regard was even had thereto in the following Treaty, and 
confirmation thereof by the Parliaments of both nations. 

That nevertheless for a considerable time past he had indus- 
triously avoided this club, lest he should therein hear some or 
other of the clamorous things now so frequently said against 
the Union. 

However, since the gentlemen had not only so unanimously 
commanded his attendance, but likewise again to take the 
chair, he declared himself ready to serve them, and hoped they 
came to inform one another of the state of this matter with the 
same Union spirit he found in them eleven years ago. 

After a considerable pause Mr. Hope said, that for his part, 
about the time mentioned from the chair, he was as much for 
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an Union as any, but confessed himself now of another mind, 
wishing with all his heart there had been no Union of the king- 
doms, or at least not so soon, since (said he) the statesmen for 
the fime then told us we had France under our feet, conse- 
quently should soon have a masterly peace, even within the 
very year, for the Treaty. 

That then the work of the united government would prin- 
cipally be in the effectual easing the nations of their heavy 
debts and taxes; promoting navigation, trade, manufactures^ 
and improvements ; the support, employment, and maintenance 
of the poor, and such like public designs* Tet we have seen 
the war not only continued for other seven years, but the peace 
at last by no means answerable. 

Meanwhile the new kingdom, far from being enabled to ex- 
tricate itself from former difficulties, hath in its first nine years 
been involved in at least double the debts and taxes, with many 
farther evils which have and do follow of course. 

For my part (said Mr. Rose) I was never very fond of the 
Union, at least till after the war, that Scotland might thereby 
avoid the danger of future debts and taxes, which they now find 
so very heavy upon them. 

Allowing the nations have been brought into some unneces- 
sary debts and taxes, and otherwise involved (said Mr* Sands), 
still if you in Scotland have not yet been able to say what you 
can do with the Union, I cannot possibly tell what you would 
have done without it 

Why possibly (replied Mr. Rose) we might have rebelled; 
yet, you see, we have rebelled however, which, let me tell you, 
is not the commendation of your Union. 

I hope you will allow (said Mr. Brooks) that if the Union had 
not been, the rebellion must of course have taken much deeper 
root in that part of the island, and consequently have been still 
more fatal to themselves as well as others. 

That is plain (said Mr. More), since the rebellion in such a 
case must have been in a manner national, and thereby have 
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given some people still a more specious pretence for calling it a 
civil war than they had for giving that epithet to the last rebel- 
lion. But methinks we are in a wild way and too much with- 
out book. 

By Mr. Jones from the chair we have a bhef account of his 
communicating the minutes of our proceedings, not only to our 
own members, but likewise to those then in power ; I hope he 
is also come prepared to acquaint us with the substance of the 
following proceedings thereon by others, particularly, in the 
first place, with those of the Lords Commissioners for the 
Treaty, and of the parliaments of the then two respective 
kingdoms till the commencement of this Union. 

Thereupon Mr. Jones said, that by looking over his papers, 
and otherwise, he had recollected some of the most material 
transactions, and that now since the club had again entered 
upon this subject, he designed as much as possible to apprise 
himself of these matters, in which he trusted others, particu- 
larly those gentlemen who have formerly been very diligent 
herein, would be assisting to him. 

That, pursuant to the directions of the respective parliaments, 
thirty commissioners for each nation had been appointed to 
treat of an Union, the commission for Scotland was dated the 
27th day of February, 1 705-6, and that for England the 10th 
day of April, 17O6. 

That the first meeting of these commissioners was on the 
16th of the same month of April, who, at the forty-fourth con- 
ference^ which fell on the twenty-second day of July following, 
agreed upon, signed and sealed certain articles of union, in 
number twenty-five, which were on the following day humbly 
presented to the Queen, to be offered to the consideration of 
the respective parliaments of both kingdoms. 

But, since those very articles did not pass, save only as al- 
tered by the parliament of Scotland, I have here, said he, a 
copy, with these amendments in a different character, the better 
to appear to the immediate view of the club. 
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Then Mr. Jones delivered the said copy to the secretary, 
which was read* 

Thus by way of addition and explanation, as they then called 
it (continued Mr. Jones), the parUament of Scotland made con- 
siderable alterations in the scheme of articles at first unani- 
mously agreed on by the Lords Commissioners of the two 
nations^ more especially in the fifth, sixths serenth, eighth, and 
fifteenth articles relating to money matters. 

Considering the great alterations made by the parliament of 
Scotland, in the articles of Union (said Mr. Speed), which^ it is 
said, are not to the better, particularly for the public good and 
revenues of the United Kingdom, I therefore am the more sur- 
prised to find so many of the gentlemen of Scotland still con- 
tinue discontented with this Union, so much of their own 
making. 

That mends not the matter (said Mr. Grant), since my coun- 
trymen are usually not a whit the better pleased with things 
when done for having had the honour of doing them, therefore 
it is they pretend to so great a share in the common proverb> 
viz. Better late than never. 

I suppose they mean repentance (said Mr. Brooks), but it is 
said the earliest crop of that is always the best. 

It is now plain the main opposition made to the Union pro- 
ceeded rather from party humours and passions than any 
settled design. This, doubtless, encouraged private men to 
seek their profit, by taking advantage of these piques and party 
differences, and therefore wish due inquiries were made : 

First. Into the damages of the United Kingdom by such 
wasteful measures. 

Secondly. Who have done, caused^ or suffered them to be done. 

Thirdly. Who have been the greatest particular gainers by 
these sorts of public losses. 

Fourthly. Whether these gainers have been or now appear 
less discontented than their neighbours, who gain not, but on 
the contrary contribute to such public losses. 
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Mr. Jones from the chair said, that upon the I6th of January, 
1 705-6, when on the point of the Union, the club unanimously 
agreed, that their next proceedings of that kind should be by 
way of inquiry into the past and present state of the trade and 
public revenues of England; that the facts last mentioned 
would certainly most naturally fall under that head, he there- 
fore wished them to adjourn, and the rather in regard that, 
though particular men had not been named, yet some things 
said seemed to tend towards personal reflections ; in the mean 
time (continued he) consider whether these things ought not 
rather to be referred to a select committee. 

It was thereupon moved, that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report the state of the public revenues, taxes, 
and debts of Great Britain ; and that the matter of the Union 
be specially referred to that committee. 

Accordingly a select committee was appointed to inquire into 
and report the state of the public revenues, taxes, and debts of 
Great Britain, to which committee of inquiry the state of the 
Union was also specially referred. 

Mr. Ford, being named one of the committee, desired to be 
excused from attendance, in saying he had so long been gra- 
velled and puzzled about the confused and intricate state of the 
public revenues, taxes, and debts of Great Britain, and to so 
little purpose, that he was determined not to trouble himself 
further about them, and believed when others should see what 
he had done they would be of the same mind, and more to that 
effect. 

Then Mr. Brooks moved that a day be appointed to consider 
of the rise of these discontents about the Union, and other 
public things, since in such cases a true discovery of the causes 
is always the best step towards having them removed. 

This club ought diligently to avoid such dangerous matters 
as those noisy party things (said Mr. Gage), lest peradventure 
we shamefully fall together by the ears only about silly, peevish 
things, and thus our meetings, instead of doing good, have quite 
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another turn; for I have often seen men more inclinable to 
quarrel about foolish than wise things. 

Would you have men so very foolish as to quarrel about 
wise things (said Mr. More) ? Believe me^ they seldom do that ; 
and for this very reason I wish for a free conference about the 
nature and rise of the present discontents of some people^ as 
expecting that^ being unable to bear the lights a great deal of 
this sort of stuff will, when justly exposed, of itself fall to the 
ground and vanish. That consequently we, being relieved from 
these shadows, may have the better and easier recourse to sub- 
stances and real things, to enter into the causes and conse- 
quences. Thus (said he) you see I am no way apprehensive of 
our quarrelling on this occasion. 

Certainly never anything seemed better taken, more earn- 
estly desired, or assiduously pursued than was that of the 
Union before its commencement (said Mr. North) ; many in- 
stances may be given of this, but I now only pray the reading 
of her late Majesty^s Speech at passing thereof the 6th day of 
March, 1706-79 and the Address of both Houses of Parliament 
thereon, with the Queen's gracious Answer to that Address, 
which were accordingly read from the Votes, and are as follow ; 
viz. — 

"March 6, 1706. 
^* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

'^ It is with the greatest satisfaction that I have given my 
assent to a Bill for uniting England and Scotland into one 
Kingdom. 

^' I consider this Union as a matter of the greatest importance 
to the wealth, strength, and safety of the whole island, and at 
the same time as a work of so much difficulty and nicety in its 
own nature, that till now all attempts which have been made 
towards it in the course of above one hundred years have 
proved ineffectual, and therefore I make no doubt but it will 
be remembered and spoken of hereafter to the honour of those 
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who have been instramenta] in bringing it to such a happy 
conclusion. 

*' I desire and expect from all my subjects of both nations that 
from henceforth they act with all possible respect and kindness 
to one another, that so it may appear to all the world they 
have hearts disposed to become one people. 

'^ This will be a great pleasure to me, and will make us quickly 
sensible of the good effect of this Union. 

" And I cannot but look upon it as a peculiar happiness that 
in my reign so full a provision is made for the peace and quiet 
of my people, and for the security of our religion by so firm an 
establishment of the Protestant succession throughout Great 
Britain.*' 

''March 11, 1706. 

" We your Majesty's most dutiful subjects, the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and Commons in Parliament assembled, return 
our most humble thanks to your Majesty for your gracious 
approbation of the share we had in bringing the treaty of an 
Union between your two Kingdoms of England and Scotland 
to a happy conclusion, a work that (after so many fruitless en- 
deavours) seems designed by Providence to add new lustre to 
the glory of your Majesty's reign ; the success of your arms 
having secured us from all attempts from abroad, and the care 
your Majesty has taken of the firm establishment of the Pro- 
testant succession having given a great and lasting security to 
our religion as in the Church of England by law established. 
We beg leave humbly to assure your Majesty that our endea« 
vours shall never be wanting to support your Government at 
home, and so to establish the peace of this island that no dis- 
pute may remain among us but how to acknowledge in the 
most dutiful manner the auspicious conduct of so great and so 
renowned a Queen.*' 

^^ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
^' I am glad to find your opinion so perfectly agrees with mine 
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concerning this Union. Tou cannot do me more acceptable 
service than by using your utmost endeavours to improve all 
the good consequences of it.'^ 

I have been much out of the way of public affairs since the 
commencement of the Union (said Mr. Hunt)^ and so know 
Uttle of the matter^ yet cannot but think the Union must needs 
have had good consequences; and that if^ since the making 
thereof, anything hath happened otherwise^ it must have pro- 
ceeded from other causes^ and therefore I move for a day solely 
to consider of this subject-matter. 

I second that motion (said Mr. Heath), and move that Wed- 
nesday the 15th instant be appointed for this purpose^ hoping 
gentlemen may come so prepared as to give the club due in- 
formation ; and that in the meantime Mr. Medway the Secre- 
tary be directed to lay before the club an account in writing of 
the good consequences of the Union, together with a Ust of the 
names of those who have done or endeavoured anything con- 
siderable therein. 

Which motion was agreed to nemine contradicente. 

Then the club adjourned to Wednesday the 15th instant. 



Wednesday, August 15, 1716. 

After reading the journal of the first instant, the secretary 
(according to order) was desired to lay before the club his ac- 
count of the good consequences of the Union,, with a list of 
those who had done or endeavoured anything considerable 
therein. 

The secretary thereupon said that, pursuant to the directions 
of the club, he had been at or sent to the principal offices, and 
conversed with those he judged most proper towards obtaining 
such accoimts, but as yet without success. 

That some told him they never knew or heard of any good 
consequences from the Union, only remembered that in the 
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first dawnings (or in other words in the very honeymoon) of the 
Union there were those who talked somewhat warmly of the 
good consequences ; but^ as sometimes in like cases, this heat 
was soon over, since which they heard nothing further of that 
nature. 

Some plainly said that, though possibly a few particulars 
might have formerly aimed at the public good by the Union, 
yet that others were suspected at the very time to have other 
views, as either to ease themselves from their share of the 
troubles of their own making otherwise like to ensue, or in 
pursuit of particular benefits and advantages or the like ; and, 
if so (continued they), how can good consequences be expected 
from the Union or anything else in such hands ? 

That others pretended it easy to find a state of the ill conse- 
quences of the Union, with accounts of persons who have made 
or endeavoured to make particular profit of it, but that they 
suspected other pretences at first were as specious as the effects 
expected therefrom now proved imaginary. 

I am no way surprised at the secretary's report (said Mr. 
Hall), since, though the Union be certainly worthy and noble 
in itself, yet good consequences, humanly speaking, can only 
be expected from things of this nature, by means of some who 
understand and mean them well; and if such as these had 
since the commencement of the Union appeared among the 
men in power, we should certainly now find and know them by 
their works. 

In fine (said Mr. Shaw) this Union was begot by party and 
faction, and what good Aruit can be expected from such a 
seed? 

I have often heard wranglings, divisions, dissensions, and 
such like, called party businesses (said Mr. More), but never 
that Unions were so styled before. 

To pass over these sorts of reflections (said Mr. Farr), how 
can good consequences be expected, while in the hands or 
management of such a giddy people as generally we in this 
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island are ; a nation at least as inconstant and variable as the 
air they breath in. 

Is it not a standing rule in this club (said Mr. Rose) wholly 
to avoid personal reflections^ ought we not then still more to 
shun national aspersions ? Tet the gentleman who spoke last 
has ventured unaccountably to reflect upon no less than three or 
four whole nations at once^ for so many at least there are in 
this island and its dependencies ; therefore I move that for this 
ofience he be obliged to make his submission to the club 
before we proceed further. 

Pray be not so warm (said Mr. North), since it is sufficiently 
known, the notion hinted at by that worthy gentleman is by no 
means his own ; the Greeks, Romans, and others of the ancients, 
have sometimes pretended to account for the frequent revolu- 
tions among islanders from the influence the variable air they 
breathed in had necessarily upon them ; and, among others, 
usually gave the many changes in those times of the govern- 
ments of Sicily, Crete (now Candia), and the island of Rhodes, 
for instances. 

Few of us (continued he) who have been abroad, or con- 
versed much in the world, but must have found passages in 
books, as well as in conversations, to the same purpose ; nay, 
that some have still advanced farther, and even made the ap- 
plication to this our island of Britain ; and why, I pray, cannot 
we in the club bear such things as we are frequentiy obliged 
to hear and suffer in other conversations ; I therefore can by 
no means second this last motion. 

I have all possible tenderness in the matter of exposing 
human frailties in particular persons (said Mr. Brooks), but if 
men in company or society shall venture to do, or wilfully 
suffer public wrong to be done, I am none of those who shall 
ever endeavour to make a secret of it ; if they venture to do 
such things I will venture to speak of them. 

We ought however to avoid national reflections (replied Mr. 
More), since private men are apt to be angry at the ripping up 

VOL. II. c 
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the supposed failings of their country, and not the less, but 
rather the more, when the allegations can be sufficiently proved. 

The weakest of particular men are still the most unwilling to 
see or hear of their failings (replied Mr. Brooks), so it may be 
with countries or societies of them ; but where faults are not 
ripped up with passion or prejudice, but only in affection, and 
with kind endeavours towards amendment, ought they yet to 
be angry ? 

Certainly not (said Mr. More). 

If our air be so much the cause of our giddiness (said Mr. 
Gage) I wish we were more in love with foreigners, especially 
of the continent, since if such had some of our places and pre- 
ferments possibly they might help us to be more steady. 

There is now no need of admitting foreigners into places here 
in Britain on that account (said Mr. Grant), our countrymen, 
especially of late years, are so very much improved in the 
science of places that they manage steadily enough. 

I suppose (said Mr. North) you mean only steadily enough 
for themselves. 

Why (replied Mr. Grant) is not that enough, would you have 
a man possessed of a good place, two, three or more, so weak 
as to meddle with the management of other people? If he 
does, be it at his peril. 

Peril ! of what, I pray, (said Mr. Shaw) ? 

The peril of having other people meddle with his manage- 
ment (replied Mr. Grant). 

I know (said Mr. York) that Mr. Grant hath no great ex* 
pectations of anything of a public spirit from men in places, as 
thinking them too much inclined to favour one another, towards 
making the most of it ; but if now in the reign of King George 
some men in place should likewise happen to have public 
spirit, and thereby incline to the amendment of things amiss, 
what then would you say ? 

Say! (said Mr. Grant), I would say they merited their places, 
and if they had only lean places, I would wish them fatter, but 
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but not too fat neither^ least those should stifle or depress their 
public spirits. 

Though the air may have considerable influence on the bodies 
of the inhabitants of every climate, and the different constitu- 
tions of bodies do differently affect the mind (said Mr. Sands), 
yet I doubt not but there is still sufficient room in all tolerable 
climates for men to spring up of a reasonable good growth, 
both of body and mind ; and accordingly we find, that in many 
of those we call the worst climates virtuous men have been 
bred, and not a few of those which we reckon the best climates 
have produced whole heaps of the basest of men, and many of 
the very worst and most corrupted governments ever known. 

Italy, though upon the continent, is still but a peninsula, 
almost encompassed by the sea, and consequently subject to 
damps and vapours thereof as if an island ; yet not only many 
particxQar worthy men have sprung from that soil, but good 
governments, especially that of the Romans, one of the most 
considerable that ever was in the world. 

The state of the Romans cannot properly be called one, but 
rather a succession of governments (said Mr. Farr), since few 
people ever had greater changes in the state, whilst they sub- 
sisted, than the Romans. 

The primary changes in the state of the Romans, for some 
centuries, were rather from worse to better, than on the con- 
trary (replied Mr. Sands) ; and a government may be properly 
said not to be virtually changed so long as the same original 
principles and sentiments on which it was first founded are 
preserved, whether such changes tend most from monarchical to 
democratical, or on the contrary. 

The Roman government could never be said to be destroyed 
until the tyranny ensued, the which in this, as in all other like 
cases, first ruined the government, and in the end extirpated 
the very people, as we see at this day. 

I lay not so much stress on the effect of climates, and other 
like causes, as some seem to do (said Mr. May), but rather 

c2 
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judge the giddiness of the people of every nation chiefly to pro- 
ceed from the nature and influence of their respective govern- 
ments. 

Former histories are full of this^ and it is confirmed by our 
daily experience ; was it not so in Judea ? a place upon the 
continent^ and one of the best countries and climates^ where 
we always find, if the rulers were righteous, the people at least 
appeared as such 5 but, if the rulers were wicked, the people 
straight grew so too. If, therefore, evil governments could so 
corrupt men's manners, even in Canaan, can we expect to find 
it otherwise elsewhere ? 

This was answerable to the opinion of the wisest of their 
kings (said Mr. Brooks), who said, ** If a ruler hearken to lies, all 
his servants are wicked."* (App. H.) 

It was not only the sentiments of their most eminent kings, 
but of their prophets too (said Mr. Grant), as we find thus ex- 
pressed, ^^How is the faithful city become an harlot; it 
was full of judgment, righteousness lodged in it, but now 
murderers ; thy princes are rebellious and companions of 
thieves ; every one loveth gifts, and foUoweth after rewards 5 
they judge not the fatherless, neither doth the cause of the 
widow come unto them ; and I will restore thy judges as at 
first, and thy counsellors as at the beginning, afterv/ard thou 
shalt be called the city of righteousness, the faithful city.^'f 

The history of that people is the most interesting of any (said 
Mr. Brooks) ; it is particularly observable therein that of all 
the judges in Israel not one of them was bad, nor did the 
people ever suffer for or by their governments in way of punish- 
ment, 'till by reason of age, or other circumstances, first Eli the 
priest,! and afterwards Samuel the prophet,§ weakly left the 
government of their country to their sons; — that the only 
favourable times that people had under the succeeding kings 

* FroY. zxiz. 12. f Isaiah, i. 21, &c. 

t 1 Sam. ii. 22. $ 1 Sam. yiii. 1, &o. 
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were in the reign of David^ and part of that of Solomon; — 
that after the fatal division of the tribes not one of the kings 
of Israel were said to be good, and very few of those who suc- 
ceeded afterwards in Judea any way tolerable. 

Possibly (said Mr. Sands) they were too much of King Reho- 
boam's temper, who, though his father left him a good king- 
dom and good counsellors, yet it seems he could not keep them, 
but in a rage discarded those his counsellors for telling him 
truth, which cost him no less than five parts in six of his king, 
dom. 

That was strange (said Mr. Farr), I thought that kings had 
councils and counsellors chiefly, if not only, to tell them truth. 

That is usually the pretence, but not always intended (said 
Mr. Sands), since men, especially those in power, have some- 
times a hankering after flattery, the very opposite of truth. 

What was it they said to the new king (said Mr. Farr) that 
provoked him to change his ministry so very suddenly, nay, 
even before he was settled ia his father's kingdoms ? 

When the people came cheerfully together to make him king 
(proceeded Mr. Sands) they complained of grievances of the 
former reign in the following terms : ^^ Thy father (said they) 
made our yoke grievous, now therefore make thou the grievous 
service of thy father and his heavy yoke which he put upon us 
lighter, and we will serve thee."* 

To this so smooth and courtlike address his father's coun- 
sellors, who may be supposed to have known somewhat of the 
matter, advised him to return a soft answer; but his own 
young counsellors willed him, not only to continue to use the 
people ill, but to give them hard words too, to the following 
effect, viz, *' My father (said he) made your yoke heavy, and I 
will add to your yoke ; my father also chastised you with whips, 
but I will chastise you with scorpions."t 

Sometimes hard words are worse taken than hard usage, as 

♦ 1 Kings, xii. 4. t 1 King8» ^ii. 14. 
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appears in the case before us (said Mr. More), but though here 
be grievances acknowledged on both sides, yet we read not 
what they were. 

By what is recorded, it seems (said Mr. Sands) that when 
King Solomon had, by his prodigious undertakings and expen- 
sive way of living, exhausted the vast treasures of the then late 
King David his father, and possibly sold or anticipated the 
tributes of such of the several nations left him in subjection,* 
as had not before been constrained to revolt by hard usage, he 
at last found himself obliged to lay new taxes and impositions 
even upon his people of Israel, and for that very purpose to 
divide that his native kingdom into twelve several districts^ 
and set a chief officer over every such district, subject never- 
theless to one general receiver, to whom they all were account- 

able.t 

What the proportion of these impositions were we find no 
where recorded, only there is ground to think they were much 
increased, possibly double, or more, to what they were in the 
then late reign of King David, because we had never heard the 
former complained of. 

But the division of the kingdom into districts expressly for 
that purpose, with these twelve new superintendents, attended 
by so numerous troops of inferior officers, as usual in such cases, 
must needs have greatly increased the grievance of the people, 
of which there is ground to believe that towards the latter end 
and declination of the glorious reign of the otherwise great and 
wise King Solomon frequent complaints might be made, though 
the authors now transmitted to us are silent thereon. 

It might likewise be (said Mr. Grant) that Jeroboam, after- 
wards king of the ten tribes, raised himself into so great repute 
with the people, as we find he afterwards had, by some public 
and eminent appearance against these new and before unheard 
of taxes and impositions. 

* 1 Kings iz. 20,21 ; 1 Kings zi. 18, 26. f 1 Kings it. 7. 
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Possibly (said Mr. Brooks)^ since it seems he was an indus- 
trious man, and therefore King Solomon gave him a place. 

He gave him a place (said Mr. Sands) worth two or three^ 
for he made him ruler over no less than all the charge of the 
House of Joseph,^ being two of the most numerous of the 
twelve tribes, and was not this about a sixth part of the 
kingdom ? 

Surely Solomon must have been then very weak, and much 
in his decline (said Mr. North), since one-fourth^ possibly one- 
tenth, of what he there gave might well have served the best 
subject in his dominions* 

The weakest princes, in lieu of mending matters, usually go 
from bad to worse (said Mr. May), instead of removing the 
causes of complaint, add oil to the flames already kindled, by 
employing the means still left them for the public support 
towards buying off the complainers, which, after all, is only 
cutting off the Hydra's head, as eminently appears from this 
instance, wherein he who had thus in a manner acquired two of 
the twelve tribes still the more wanted the other ten. 

However (continued Mr. Sands), at last this being known to 
King Solomon, he not only divested him of his places, but 
prosecuted him as a traitor in pretending to his crown and 
dignity, which obliged him to flee to Egypt. 

Was it not dangerous for King Solomon to turn out so great 
an officer (said Mr. Parr), especially in this decrepid part of his 
reign? 

Tou are much mistaken (replied Mr. Sands), the hazard of 
turning out such men is not so much as that of turning them 
in : when men presume no further than being useful to their 
country they are fit to be employed, but when they arrive at 
the conceit of thinking themselves necessary they ought to be 
forthwith cashiered. 

So far as I can understand (said Mr. Shaw) Jeroboam's place 
was big enough to spoil any man living. 

* 1 Kings xi. 28. 
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Then it seems you think that even good men may possibly 
be spoiled by great places (said Mr. More). 

At least in danger (replied Mr. Shaw), and I doubt if this 
Jeroboam has been the last man otherwise of value so 
spoiled. 

On the first news of King Solomon's death (continued Mr. 
Sands) Jeroboam immediately inclined to return from Egypt 
(whither he had fled) to Canaan, and the people on their part 
were as forward to invite him, so that with them he attended 
on King Rehoboam, to assist at his inauguration, but not with- 
out the before-remembered humble address. 

The before-hinted rough answer provoked Jeroboam and ten 
of the twelve tribes to depart and rebel, and with success too ; 
thus they became capable of making a king, as they soon after 
did the same Jeroboam. 

Though these cross proceedings sufficiently puzzled King 
Behoboam and his new ministry, yet they still continued so 
full of the science of hereditary indefeasible right as to venture 
to send Adoram, the general receiver, to gather the taxes com- 
plained of, whom the enraged people stoned with stones so that 
he died upon the place.*^ 

This surprising news at last obliged the king to take speedy 
care, not only of the remnant of his affairs, but likewise of his 
person. He therefore immediately hastened to Jerusalem, his 
capital city, where, by smoother words and better deeds to the 
remaining two tribes than he would vouchsafe to the whole 
twelve a little before, he made shift at last to muster an army 
of 180,000 men towards enabling him to recover the other ten 
tribes ;t but a prophet told them the work they went about 
was wrong, and therefore advised them to stay at home, as 
they actually did. 

It seems this young king, with his new ministry, must by 
this time have recovered some of their senses (said Mr. Gage), 
since they who a little before would not vouchsafe to hear the 
♦ 1 Kings xii. 18. t 1 Kings xii. 21. 
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cries and complaints of some millions now stooped so low as to 
obey the voice of a single prophet. 

It was well they recoyered part of their senses whilst some- 
what remained (said Mr. Brooks), since some people can never 
come at their understanding till all is gone, or hardly then 
neither ; but it seems this humility and condescension of King 
Rehoboam did not last long.* 

However, it seems the people in this case (as we may say) 
leaped from the fryingpan into the fire (said Mr. Grant), since 
we who live in aftertimes find what losers they were by that 
fatal change. 

How in about four years after Shishak, King of Egypt, fol- 
lowed Jeroboam with a numerous army, and therewith soon 
reduced King Rehoboam and his remaining subjects to ser- 

vitudct 

Thus he who neglected and disdained the requisite glorious 
service of his people in the state of a mighty king was now 
brought under the heavy yoke of the King of Egypt, who 
carried away all the vast treasures left by King David, together 
with those added by his son and successor King Solomon. 

How destructive and bloody were the wars which ensued ! 
How, particularly about eighteen years after this division, no 
less than 500,000 men were slain in one battle ! t 

How these unhappy civil dissensions at last so weakened 
that otherwise mighty people, that, first, Shalmaneser, King of 
Assyria found it easy to reduce, carry away, and utterly disperse 
the ten tribes,§ as after Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, did 
the other two.|| This eminent instance is therefore equally 
instructing to kings and people. 

Though that people's case seems to have been desperate (said 
Mr. Sands), yet I pretend not to plead for the course they took 
for redress ; but multitudes of men blended together have not 

♦ 2 Chron. xii. 1. t 1 Kings xiv. 25, 26. 

} 2 Cliron. xiii. 17- § 2 Kings, zviii. 9^11. 

II 2 Kings XXV. 1, &c. 
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the possession of all^ but only of one of the five senses, viz. 
that of feeling, and he was a king who said that '* oppression 
will make even a wise man mad ;'^ it therefore cannot fail of 
having the like effect on those that are otherwise. 

However these things happened (said Mr. North), we find 
that afterwards King Abijah, son and successor to Rehoboam, 
imputes all this to his father's being young and tender-hearted, 
and not able to withstand the people, on whom he seems to lay 
all the blame.f 

When such sort of differences once come to an open rupture 
(said Mr. Brooks) it is usually not long before both sides 
grow blameable, and sometimes the parties provoked become 
even more culpable than those who gave the first provoca- 
tion; so it might be eighteen years after, when this speech 
of King Abijah's was made, otherwise we have not only the 
matters of fact transmitted to us, but the Divine testimony 
of God by his prophets, that the king and his ministry gave the 
first provocation \X though it ought not to be wondered at to 
find King Abijah thus screen his father and counsellors, espe- 
cially on such an occasion. 

King Rehoboam was one-and-forty years old when he began 
to reign § (said Mr. Sands), and if a man is not wise at that age 
he will hardly be so afterwards. || 

Since men (said Mr. North) cannot properly be said to be 
at age till they are wise, how come such so furiously to aim at 
government as is often seen ? 

It seems their confidence supplies their want of understand* 
ing (said Mr. More), whereby they frequently make shift to 
crowd up to preferment, whilst wise men only stand looking on. 

Men of the best understandings are always most meek and 
modest (said Mr. Sands), wherefore the courts of princes, 
especially of the weakest, never fail to be crowded with others. 

• Ecdes. vii. 7. f 2 Chron. xiii. 7. 

X 1 Kingi zii. 15. f 1 Kings ziv. 21. 

g 2 Chron. zii. 13. 
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However, it is a pity the wisest and best men should be so 
bashful and backward as they usually are (said Mr. Speed), 
would they but sometimes boldly make up with a tolerable 
front among the numbers of presumers who usually crowd 
about a throne, they might have a share with others. 

It is fit those who are blest with the gift of considerable 
strength of mind should likewise have that of knowing their 
weakness (said Mr. May), otherwise their knowledge whatever 
could not properly be called wisdom or understanding, but 
rather the very worst of madness. 

Though wise men be not so overstocked with temerity or 
rash confidence, they have true courage, which is better (said 
Mr. Sands), by which means, when they have a proper call to 
any good and right work, they are capable of being bold as 
lions, ^' one of them can chase a thousand, and two put ten 
thousand of the men of mere confidence to flight;"* a sort of 
people who, whenever their guilt overtakes them, are apt " to 
flee when no man pursues.'' t 

Wherefore the same king who said, ^' If a ruler hearken to 
lies, all his servants are wicked,''t also tells us, that '^ a king 
who sitteth on the throne of judgment scattereth away all evil 
with his eyes ; "§ that *' he scattereth the wicked, and bringeth 
the wheel over them ; '*|| and again, "Take away the wicked 
from before the king, and his throne shall be established in 
righteousness ; '' again, that " by the blessing of the upright the 
city is exalted, but it is overthrown by the mouth of the 
wicked.''^ 

Thus (continued he) we see, though it does not always seem 
to us, yet a few wise and righteous men are still more consider-* 
able than many wicked. 

But before this fatal defection of the ten tribes (said Mr. 
North), there was one considerable civil broil among the 

* Deut. xxxii. 30. f Frov. zxyiii. 1. 

X Prov. XX. 8. § Prov. xx. 26. 

I Prov. XXV. 5. % Prov. xi. 11. 
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people of Israel^ which had like to have'exterminated one whole 
tribe^ and all this only about the abuse of one of their Levites 
and his concubine ;* by which we may see intestine contentions 
do not always happen about taxes and impositions, as some 
seem to think. 

As the ravishing of Lucretia was not the cause, but only the 
occasion of the liberty of Rome (said Mr. Brooks), since if the 
son of a good and acceptable king had violated any woman 
whatsoever, it would have ended only in the condign punish- 
ment of the offender without further emotion or effect, so we 
may be assured that this single accident of the Levite and his 
concubine, was not the cause, but only the occasion of that 
bloody intestine war which ensued. 

The more you inquire, the more you will /ind, that consider- 
able discontents and distractions never happen among mankind 
in society, but what proceeds from taxes and impositions; 
whether these impositions be by servitude, bodily labour or 
application, taxes in kind, as they are called, viz. fruits, cattle, 
and such like, or money, which, as King Solomon well said, 
^' answers all things, "t it amounts to the same thing. 

Again, whether these impositions be imposed and levied by 
the Government, and its proper officers only, or that it should 
become so loose and dissolute as to permit the people to rob, 
plunder, and abuse one another, which was the case before us, 
it is still much the same thing. 

The history does not particularly tell us the original provoca- 
cations and cause of these deadly animosities, which thus at 
last broke out among that people, yet it was plainly the effect 
of a most loose and dissolute Government, and of some such 
considerable continuance as to become in a manner universal, 
which may especially be gathered from the way of God's deal- 
ing with them, since even those of them who took up arms for 
the sake of righteousness, were twice beaten, and about 40,000 

* Judges XX, 1. f Eccles. x. 19. 
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of them slain^* before they could be admitted to execute so 
exemplary a piece of justice. 

But hath not religion, or at least the pretext of it, often been 
the cause of many dangerous broils and quarrels (said Mr* 
North) ? I hope you think not that to be a money matter, or 
that it can be valued by money. 

Men's religion is the chief of their property^ and at the in- 
vasion whereof they have reason to be most of all concerned 
(said Mr. Brooks), and the rather since one man cannot possibly 
be a gainer by taking another's religion, though he may by his 
keeping of it. 

Though invaders of men's religion cannot gain by taking away 
the religion (said Mr. Orant), yet they may by taking the 
benefits, appurtenances, and emoluments, which attend the pro- 
fession of it : and since these may be valued with money, it 
still amounts to much the same thing. 

To all considerable quarrels where many are concerned^ it is 
proper, not only to have a real cause, but likewise a specious 
pretext, since the multitude comprehend not the cause only 
by feeling, — they are sick and uneasy, but know not what aileth 
them ; when, therefore, some or other happen to help them to 
a plausible pretext, they then immediately troop together like 
soldiers at the word of command. 

I grant (said Mr. Brooks), some specious pretext or other is 
absolutely necessary for those who would convert parties into 
fections, but of all other pretexts, that of religion is reckoned 
the best, if it can possibly be had, since a little piece thereof is 
capable of making a great cloak. 

However, if those that aspire to be heads of factions cannot 
for the time possibly come at the pretext of religion, they must 
even be content with such as they can get (said Mr. Grant) ; 
only by all means let them have a care that the pretext consist, 
if possible, but of one word, or in very few words, lest men be 
apt to forget them. 

* Judges XX, If &c. 
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You have here (said Mr. Ghkge) been at great pains to give 
such ring-leaders advice which I fancy they do not want. 

It may be so (replied Mr. Ghrant), if they will not take it they 
may let it alone, I am as indifferent as they can be« 

This brings to my remembrance a famous story of some 
northern nations or other, who had great quarrels and blood- 
shed on the account of beards (said Mr. Farr), one sort of them 
having some way or other lost their beards, first grew angry, 
and afterwards so enraged at their neighbours, who had still 
retained their beards, that when they could not get them other- 
wise demolished, they for that cause commenced a heavy and 
dangerous war. 

The word beard or beards seems a word good enough on such 
an occasion (said Mr. North), especially considering as it is a 
monosyllable; but I wonder what could ail the men at the 
other's beards, for what hurt can another's beard do me ? 

It is plain that this was only the pretext, the cause was 
somewhat else (said Mr. May) ; without looking further 
abroad, it is apparent from our own histories that, whatever the 
pretexts have been, our principal civil disorders and broils here 
in Great Britain have always proceeded, either from want of 
Government, or by a bad one ; or, in other words, either where 
the Government itself unreasonably oppressed the people with 
taxes and impositions, or suffered others to do it, which last 
case was generally not the less, but rather still the more in- 
tolerable. Further (continued he), I doubt not but upon 
proper search it will plainly appear that the people of this 
nation, though they be but islanders, have generally borne the 
neglects and oppressions of their Government, as patiently and 
with as good temper towards redress of them as any other in 
like circumstances. 

Whatever other good national qualities this people may have 
(said Mr. Farr), I never heard they were famed for temper ; did 
not we all find them in parties, and are we not like to leave 
them so ? 
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I hope so (said Mr. Grant). 

Hope ! What, hope that the people shall always be in parties ! 
that is a strange hope (said Mr. Ford). 

Whether we hope it or not, it will be so (replied Mr. Grant). 

What, then, do you think people cannot be without party ? 
(said Mr. Ford). 

Not so long as they are people (replied Mr. Grant). 

I thought we were met here to speak against party (said Mr. 
Ford), but now perceive it is to speak for them, yet surely it 
must only be for some one party or other, and not for all of 
them. 

After this three or four of the modem party names were 
mentioned in the club, and Mr. Grant was desired to explain 
himself and say which of them he was for. 

For all of them (answered Mr. Grant). 

That is monstrous (replied Mr. Ford) ; I dare say, sir, you 
will never be able to attain to any considerable place or prefer- 
ment whilst in that mind, and that the direct road to advance- 
ment continues to be by the way of party. 

Patience (said Mr. Grant), so long us they will not put me in 
they cannot turn me out; but how long has party been so 
much the direct road to preferment ? 

Chiefly since the Restoration in 1660 (said Mr. Ford) ; but I 
have heard some of the old men in those days say, that for- 
merly party was not so very much the way to preferment. 

I remember somewhat of this (said Mr. Brooks), and like- 
wise that thereby, during his whole reign King Charles the 
Second grew still the poorer whilst his officers grew richer, in- 
somuch that it became at last a common saying about court, 
that the king would never be easy till they gave him a place. 

[t is a pity they did not provide better for him (said Mn 
Shaw). 

He was very well provided for (said Mr. Brooks), but his 
misfortune was to have thieves about him, who stole away his 
provision from him. 
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No king of this island before him was half so well provided 
for (said Mr. Sands) ; it was reckoned by some that in the 
twenty-four years of his reign he exacted more money from the 
people than some twenty-four of his predecessors had done; 
yet all this was unaccountably wasted in such a manner, that it 
was almost impossible to know how it went. 

It was strange (said Mr. More) that such immense treasure 
coidd be squandered away without other visible effects than 
only feeding some particulars with places, grants, and pensions, 

Tes, it had other effects too (said Mr. Brooks), particularly 
the humbling of the Dutch and exalting of the French, so much 
to the cost and prejudice of the rest of Christendom. 

Besides all this (said Mr. Gage), we ought not to forget, that 
by these corruptions in the places, grants, pensions, and their 
concomitants, the parties, in the time of King Charles the 
Second, were at last turned into factions, the growth whereof 
made way for the happy Revolution in 1688, and I hope we all 
think that a good effect 

As good comes out of evil (said Mr. Brooks). 

But seriously, do you think then (said Mr. Bruce) that those 
who had the public places and benefits in that time did, by all 
this their management, or rather mismanagement, intend the 
Revolution ? 

By no means (replied Mr. Brooks) ; you may venture to take 
it for granted they seriously intended only their own business. 

Their own business ! What was that ? (said Mr. Gage). 

The making the best of the public places and benefits they 
were possessed of (answered Mr. Brooks). 

But were not these grievances redressed, particularly the 
places mended by the Revolution ? (said Mr. Gage). 

They were not mended by it (said Mr. Brooks). 

I know not what you mean by mending (said Mr. Gage) ; but 
to the point, were the places made better by the Revolution ? 

They were made more and greater (answered Mr. Brooks), as 
the nation then did and still continues to feel. 
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At this rate (said Mr. Gage) probably we cannot expect 
better times till the places are mended. 

Possibly there may be something in that (said Mr. Brooks). 

The more I think on it (said Mr. Ford) the more I am sur- 
prised to find even Mr. Grant so much for parties, and for all 
of them too ; but possibly he thinks there can be no nation^ city^ 
nay family, without somewhat of party, and if it were so a man 
at this rate can never be free of party unless he will live alone. 

Nor hardly then neither (replied Mr. Grant). 

Why so (said Mr. Ford) ? 

Because he may happen sometimes to differ with himself 
(answere'd Mr. Grant). 

I perceive your meaning not to be quite so bad as I at first 
thought (said Mr. Ford). You say you are for parties; are you 
for factions too ? 

By no means (replied Mr. Grant)^ these are wicked things. 

A very nice distinction (replied Mr. Ford) ; pray wherein do 
your parties and factions differ ? Since I confess myself so wise 
as not to know. 

The difference is manifest several ways (said Mr. Grant), 
particularly your natural parties are things consisting only of 
members without heads^ but your factions, or in other words 
provoked unnatural parties^ have heads. 

By what other properties can we distinguish them? (said 
Mr. Ford). 

Your natural parties are pretty tame, unless in some lucid 
intervals (replied Mr. Grant)^ but the others are always wild 
and voracious. The first is capable of good as well as hurt^ of 
love as well as hatred, and frequently produce emulation, a very 
good thing. But instead thereof, your unnatural parties hate^ 
but love not ; are hurtful in their nature ; and chiefly produce 
enmity, a dangerous quality in men. 

What is then the best way of destroying these dangerous 
things w4th heads you call provoked parties, otherwise factions? 
(said Mr. Ford). 

VOL. II. D 
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Changing or removing the subject-matter that breeds and 
feeds them (answered Mr. Grant). 

I perceive that by thus going round about we are still avoid- 
ing the point (said Mr. More) ; but to the question. What is 
it that breeds and feeds factions here in Great Britain ? 

Chiefly heavy debts and taxes (replied Mr. Grant). . 

I remember complaints of this kind were very loud in the 
days of King Charles the Second (said Mr. Brooks), particu- 
larly that, though in his time the public taxes and impositions 
upon the people were doubled or trebled to what they formerly 
were, he nevertheless run at least a million in debt. 

If men were uneasy with public taxes and debts in the time 
of King Charles the Second (said « Mr. May), because then 
doubled or trebled to what they had formerly been, how much 
more may they be so now when taxed at least three times 
more, and the public debts increased from about one million, as 
you say they then were, to fifty millions or upwards ? 

Fifty millions 1 (said Mr. Hope) prodigious ! Surely we do 
not owe so much. 

Not less by my account (said Mr. May). 

This surprises me exceedingly (said Mr. Hope), pray when 
can we expect this immense debt will be paid ? 

Never upon the present foot (replied Mr. May). 

Feet possibly you mean (said Mr. Brooks), for I reckon the 
present public credit hath at least a hundred feet, since I with 
a friend of mine the other day made shift to number above 
fourscore of them. 

But why did not you find out the certain number of them 
(said Mr. May) : I want to know that. 

That will not be so easily found (said Mr. Brooks), since 
they seemed to us like the monumental stones on Salisbury 
Plain — not easy to be numbered. 

That must certainly proceed from the great disorder and in- 
coherence of them (said Mr. Speed). 

It is still further remarkable (said Mr. Brooks) that no two 
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of these many feet are of a sort, but some greater, some smaller, 
some shorter, some longer, some weaker, some stronger. 

I never thought of that before (said Mr. Hunt), but possibly 
this may be the very reason why the public credit is so apt to 
reel and totter, that stocks or other public securities often fall 
or rise four or five and sometimes fifteen or sixteen per cent, 
on very slight occasions. 

There is no doubt but that is true (said Mr. More), but bow 
can it be remedied ? 

By putting these debts on a better foot (replied Mr. May). 

But would you have them put upon only one foot (said 
Mr. More) ? I fancy two or three might be better. 

One good foot would do very well (said Mr. May), but if 
they will have two or three feet they ought* at least to make 
them suitable and equal to one another, otherwise I continue 
to affirm that one good plain substantial foot will still be 
better. 

What do you mean by all this (said Mr. Gage) ? 

I mean the redemption of the national revenues and taxes 
those debts are charged upon (said Mr. May). 

But how can that be done (said Mr. Gage) ? How can such 
an immense sum of money possibly ever be fotmd ? 

I am of opinion sufficient money to do it may be found (said 
Mr. May) at much lower rates than the Government now pays. 

In short, let us reduce them as they do in France (said 
Mr. Speed), by which the late and present kings have saved, it 
is said, much greater sums than Great Britain now owes, 
though the debts thereof be not easy to be accounted for. 

Sure that reduction must be a good thing (said Mr. Ford), 
since it has in France so soon discharged still a greater 
debt than that of Great Britain. But how is it they reduced 

them? 

After the peace (said Mr. Speed) they not only reduced the 
interest on public securities to the twenty-fifth penny, or four 
per cent, per annum, but made the proprietors of such securi- 

D 2 
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ties accountable for the surpluses they received above that rate 
during the wars. 

All bills that have been bought and sold during the war are 
reduced to their then current price or supposed current price. 

All securities for things sold to the king during the wars are 
reduced to the current values of the things at the respective 
times of sale. 

For these and like motives they have in France already re- 
duced debts of greater value than those of Great Britain to only 
about two hundred and fifty million livres, which at eighteen 
pence per livre, the value thereof twenty-seven years ago, 
amounts to more than eighteen millions, but at twelve pence 
per livre, as they have been since reduced, not to thirteen mil- 
lions, which at a medium amounts to about sixteen millions of 
our money. 

To this they have added a considerable tax on all those who 
during the wars have made shift to enrich themselves by unrea- 
sonable or exorbitant profits or advantages at the public ex- 
pense, from which taxation they still expect a greater sum than 
all their present debt as now reduced. And thus France is in 
a way of being entirely out of debt in a year or two. 

At this rate (said Mr. May) Oreat Britain may possibly be 
quite out of debt in four or five years, or less. But, though it 
seems we have been at least as hasty in running into debt as 
those in France, yet would I by no means advise us to run so 
hastily out; slower measures will be juster, and consequently 
better and surer. 

The United Netherlanders have by means of their credit 
been enabled to do greater and better things than the French 
with their money for above an age together, so as for more 
than half that time to have money for four per cent, per annum 
or under, when most of their neighbours paid near or quite 
double that rate* 

Now it seems those who have so long reaped the invaluable 
advantage of good credit, feel the fatal effects of the diminution 
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thereof^ occasioned by their late deficient payment of the inte- 
rest, and taxing thereof by the hundred and two hundred penny 
at the same time, being no less than 7«. Gd, in the pound on the 
interest^ by which their creditors who valued themselves on the 
four per cent, interest for their money have only had two and 
a half per cent, and that often not well paid either ; which, if 
not speedily remedied^ a continued deficient credit may be to 
them as dangerous as the most potent enemies have ever been. 

I wonder the Dutch take no more care of their credit (said 
Mr. Hope), since it is said they otherwise, only by punctual 
payment of the interest, may have money at three per cent, per 
annum or under. 

I presume (said Mr. May) the lowness of their circumstances 
after so long and consuming wars may have been the principal 
cause, wherein the nature of their constitution by the indepen- 
dency of the seven provinces, and some other disorders, may 
possibly have a share, which it is hoped will soon be rectified. 

Meanwhile at Rome, which is no trading city, they have 
credit for fifty million Roman crowns of 5s. 6d. each, or about 
thirteen millions sterling at three per cent., they paying by half 
per cent every two months. 

The interest on the public securities there was four per cent, 
till Pope Innocent the Eleventh, about thirty years ago, finding 
this four per cent, per annum risen from one hundred to about 
one hundred and twenty-two, on forty millions of crowns, of 
which value those securities then only were, did by redemption 
reduce the four per cent, to three. 

I never before heard of this redemption at Rome (said 
Mr. Grant) : pray how was it done ? 

The Pope first provided three or four millions of crowns in 
specie (said Mr. May), then issued out a declaration signifying 
that such of the creditors or others as were willing to leave 
their money on a general fund at half per cent, every two 
months, might bring in the same by a day limited, after which 
he would allow no higher rate of interest; but that, in the 
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meantime, those who chose rather to have their money might 
come and receive it. 

Did many of those creditors for forty millions of such crowns 
come to receive their money ? (said Mr. Grant). 

Not one of them (replied Mr. May), since others came in and 
gave four or five per cent, advance at the very time of the re- 
demption, and in less than six months these same securities at 
Rome were at eleven or twelve per cent, advance, and after- 
wards rose still liigher. 

Other foreign instances of the like nature might be given 
with the same sort of success as no doubt but such measures 
may have here in Britain whenever tried. 

I like this method well enough (said Mr. Brooks), since no 
violence was done or coercion used when every one had the 
option of their money back with their interest; and therefore 
think it proper to be espoused and promoted by the dub. 

We have this day had much matter and variety (said Mr. 
Sands), let us therefore continue our thoughts upon the whole, 
particularly on this important affair of the redemption, in the 
mean time adjourn the further consideration to some proper day. 

Then the club adjourned to Wednesday the 29th instant. 



Wednesday, August 29, 1716. 

Since our last meeting (said Mr. Sands) I have spoken to 
several eminent public creditors, particularly with the most con- 
siderable dealers in stocks, and find them utterly against this 
redemption of yours. 

Then (said Mr. May) it seems it is a doctrine they by no 
means like, but pray what do they say to it ? 

Say ! they say (replied Mr. Sands) that they have purchased 
the several branches of the revenues now sold at different rates 
and terms; that it is not sufficient satisfaction now to pretend to 
give them their money again, since they supplied the public in 
exigencies when nobody else would, and when they could easily 
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have made more of their money by employing it in trade or 
other improvements. 

What said you to all this ? (said Mr. May). 

I first told them (continued Mr. Sands) that the words sold 
or selling the public revenues, which were virtually parts of the 
nation, and of the very vitals of it too, were by no means proper 
for them to use. 

To this they answered that, though they did not care to 
trouble themselves with reading Acts of Parliament at large^ 
especially since those relating to money matters are of late 
become so long and intricate, but rather contented themselves 
with abridgments, or reports of others in matters where they 
were concerned, yet thought they could charge their memory 
so far as to believe, the very words, selling, sold, sale, or such 
like, were used in some or other of the late Acts of Parliament. 

I told them these or like words, in such a case, could not 
possibly be in any Act of Parliament unless somebody put them 
there, and, if so, it must be lately ; however, I would look into 
the statute-books : meanwhile, whether true or not, it was not 
much to the present case, since allowing others to have formerly 
been in love with the terms selling, sale, or the like ; in this 
case I still thought the word redemption better. 

That as to the several exigencies wherein they served the 
government with their money when nobody else would, I 
doubted not, but on due application and proof the Parliament 
would grant them a suitable recompence. 

They said their agreements had been usually made privately, 
often with but two or three, and sometimes with but one person, 
and seldom otherwise than by word of mouth, since putting 
such things in writing might have exposed them and their affairs 
too much. 

That therefore they thought it improper for them to bring 
such things before the Parliament, which made their case still 
harder. 

Upon this I readily confessed to them, that if the several 
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cases were so tender and delicate^ and withal done so secretly 
as they represented^ it would be by no means advisable to bring 
them to Parliament, especially now in the time of peace, when 
men are more at leisure, and consequently less capable of being 
diverted from inquiries of this nature than they were in the 
preceding wars. 

They said I took them right in judging it might be dangerous 
to give any handle towards forwarding of popular inquiries, 
especially how such things as these have been done, and who 
they were that did them. 

As to the last part of your grievances, said I, viz. that though 
you could have better employed your money yet you chose 
rather generously to advance it to the Crown for the public 
support, I highly commend this public spirit, and at the same 
time think it hard that you who have thus continued to support 
the Government with your money during two whole reigns, 
should not, if possible, be now relieved from this your burthen 
in the reign of Eang George ; and therefore I heartily wish the 
Government could raise sufficient money from other hands, 
especially if at lower rates than now paid, thankfully to return 
you your money, which would certainly still give you a further 
noble opportunity to exert yourselves for the public good in 
ways obliging also to the people as well as profitable to yourselves. 

For what great and good effects must such prodigious sums 
as yours now in the public funds have in being employed 
in trade, manufactures, fisheries, and other improvements, em- 
ployment and maintenance of the poor, and such like ? 

After looking upon one another a while, they said they did 
not know whether there were now so good opportunities for 
men to employ their money in trade as when they first ventured 
it in the Government. 

Besides, that several of them have of late not only applied 
themselves, but brought up their children wholly to this present 
traffic in the public securities, and if that were once taken away 
they should thereby lose their livelihoods. 
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Never fear^ said I^ but there are still many good opportunities 
to gain money by trade if you but look out for them ; and as to 
poor people among you^ who have no other employment but 
only in the present traffic in Government securities, if this 
redemption takes, they may be otherwise provided for by places 
and such like. 

Some of them began to complain that now the public securi* 
ties advanced so unreasonably much, that at this rate they 
would run the risk of hardly making five per cent, of their 
money, which falls hard, said they, especially upon those who 
have formerly made never less than nine or ten per cent, per 
annum, and often considerably more. 

I then told them that should stocks rise at this unreasonable 
rate, as they termed it, instead of five they might even, as things 
now stood, in time hardly be able to make four per cent, per 
annum of their money. 

Therefore, said I, would it not be as well for you now to 
receive your money back together at once by a redemption ? 

To this they answered, that it is not so bad neither, since 
there are several impediments to so great a rise of stocks all of 
a sudden, particularly that besides the many different sorts and 
species of Government securities now at market, the public was 
still indebted five or six millions more as yet unprovided as to 
payment of principal or interest. 

That while this great deficiency remained it would still help 
to bear down the stocks, that even when it should come to be 
provided for, which as yet was remote, so great a quantity of 
fresh public securities, being added to those already, would sink 
the stocks considerably. 

I told them that by the redemption proposed, it appeared the 
deficient debts might be all provided for, and the present taxes 
made much more easy to the people and profitable to the Govern- 
ment, with other advantages, yet so as that the national debts 
might be wholly discharged in less than half the time they 
otherwise can. 
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Some of them then said, if I would keep their secret, they 
could tell me something better than the proposed redemption. 

I am no friend to secrets of any kind, said I, therefore can- 
not so much as give any such things the hearing. 

They then said it was by some new taxes that would be very 
easy and hardly at all felt by the people, and besides they 
might give the Oovemment a further opportunity of providing 
for many poor men who wanted places. 

I then desired them to communicate the nature of those 
taxes, if it were not a secret. 

After looking upon one another, one of them said, he had 
several good proposals of that kind to make at the next meet- 
ing of Parliament. 

As first, if they will but lay six pence or eight pence per 
bushel on wheat at the mill, and proportionably on other 
grains, that alone would raise a million per annum. 

Second. That if they will but lay a penny per pound on beef, 
and proportionably on other Sesh, fowl, and fish, that would at 
least raise another million per annum. 

Third. If they will only lay five or six per cent, on the 
woollen manufactures, that would bring a third million per 
annum. 

And were I to rummage among my books and papers, con- 
tinued he, I doubt not but soon to find three millions per 
annum more. 

Upon this several of the company began to grumble, saying 
they liked not these taxes, since they did not find, but that 
even they must contribute to the payment of them as well as 
other people. 

To this the proposer replied, he had calculated these taxes as 

« 

much as possible to the ease of those concerned in public secu- 
rities and stocks, but as yet he had not found out a way quite 
to exempt them in such cases, especially such of them as should 
continue still to eat, drink, and wear clothes. 

I told him I thought these taxes would be very heavy, and 
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yet not bring in a third, possibly not a fourth, part of the money 
he proposed by them. 

Tush, said he, I warrant you they will bring in all the money, 
though for removing all just ground of complaint, I have con- 
trived them much easier than they are now in Holland. 

I hear you, quoth I, but can you not think of any more easy 
taxes at this time ? 

At present, replied he, I can only think of two or three small 
things, which will hardly raise above half a million per annum 
each ; for example — 

First If they lay a small tax on the values of all actions 
brought at law. 

Secondly. On the value of all judgments or decrees obtained 
at law or equity. 

Thirdly. On all creditors who shall be so wicked as to 
confine men in prison for debt 

This, as I said, might raise about half a million per annum, 
and so would serve as a fund for two or three good lotteries. 

Still well, said I, what further ? 

Again, continued the proposer. 

If they will lay only eight or ten per cent on all successions 
and descents to estates real and personal. 

And only four or five per cent, on all sales or alienations of 
houses or lands. 

These two articles only might raise half a million per annum 
more, and be a good fund for two or three other substantial 
lotteries. 

At this Mr. Rule, one of the Company, in a great passion 
said, the very naming these new taxes makes me mad, since I 
don't see but that our estates who are concerned in stocks may 
happen thus to be put in the way of being taxed and gamed 
away as well as those of others. 

Tea, quoth Mr. Long, another of the company, and should 
the people be as mad in feeling these taxes as you seem to be 
only at hearing of them, we may happen to be paid our money 
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only it la mode de France, and yet after all be brought in for 
snacks in the taxes. 

At this they fell into confusion^ and so many of them spoke 
together^ that I could hardly know what any of them said^ only 
could gather that they by no means agreed about the proposed 
new taxes. 

Meanwhile some of our company^ who had been at the Alley 
to see how stocks went, returned, and with them several others, 
who finding the noise, inquired what was the matter. 

After silence, one of the company repeated the substance of 
what had passed, particularly about the redemption, with which 
they immediately began to make very merry, saying. 

This whim of a redemption is no longer a secret, it has run 
up and down the Alley for some days past, and we find hardly 
a man of them for it: one and all are against it, it will 
never do. 

It may be it will not do, and it may be it will do, said I ; but 
pray what did they say to it ? 

Say! said Mr. Dun, one of the company, they say, they think 
it may be hard enough to do, though even they should be 
prevailed on to espouse it, but were sure it never could with- 
out them, meanwhile they determined not to be concerned. 

Did none of you, said I, offer the supposition that it may 
possibly be done without them ? 

Tes, said Mr. Law, another of the company, I told them that 
though of late years the public had shewn great regard to the 
sentiments of the Alley on several occasions, yet that it had not 
been so always, and that if happily some body should find out 
a way to do this thing without us, what then ? 

Upon this he stopped, and I said then. What then ? 

Then, returned he, they grew angry and threatened. 

Threatened what? said I. 

That they would never lend the Government more money, 
returned Mr. Law. 

That threatening is not at all dangerous, said I, since I hope 
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they shall never again be admitted to lend money at the former 
rates. 

After having paid my shot, I went away saying, Gentlemen, 
if not all, I at least hope to find some of yoa inclined to the 
redemption at our next meeting, and so left them. 

I think you managed the point pretty well with them, con- 
sidering their numbers and other disorders (said Mr. Brooks). 

I have several times of late had conversations with the same 
sort of people (said Mr. More) and much to like purpose, since, 
abating their passions, their reasons against the redemption 
might as well serve for it. Thus suitable to their cause is their 
conduct 

The same passions and humours seem to reign in these as in 
some before, and at the time of the establishment of the Bank 
of England (said Mr. May). The men who were then supposed 
to have most money opposed and appeared against it with all 
their might, pretending it could not do without them, and that 
they were resolved never to be concerned. 

Some of whom the very night before the subscription began, 
were said to have wagered pretty deep, that two of the proposed 
1,200,000/. would never be subscribed. 

Nevertheless, upwards of 346,000/. with a fourth part paid in 
at the time of subscription, was the very next day subscribed, 
and the remainder in a few days after; the further effects of 
which institution in the public service is sufficiently known, 
which might still have been more extensive and considerable, if 
not unaccountably cramped and depressed in its infiancy and 
growth, by the continuance and increase of the same sort of 
fatal measures, and by the very men who for several years before 
had officiously obstructed the rise thereof. 

What then were the things which nipped the otherwise so 
promising prospects of the Bank in the bud ? (said Mr. Grant). 

The neglects and defects of the management of those then in 
power (replied Mr. May), particularly those of them at the 
bead of the money matters, who, by bad and partial payments, 
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creating deficient debtfl^ giving and allowing exorbitant interest, 
high premiums, and discounts, contracting of dear and bad 
bargains, the general debasing and corrupting the coin, and 
such like, brought things to the pass that even eight per cent, 
interest on the land tax, although payable within the year, 
would not answer. 

So that, besides the many other mean applications and con-- 
descensions to the humours and avarice of particular men, the 
State officers and Privy Counsellors of that time (App. I.) were 
brought to stoop so low as to become frequent soUcitors to the 
Common Council of London to borrow only one or two hundred 
thousand pounds at a time on the first payments of the land tax, 
all payable within the year, and therein to stipulate and receive 
guineas at 22s, per piece, besides still further secret allowances 
on such occasions, which we may suppose to have been con- 
siderable, since as the state officers deigned to become suitors 
to the Common Council, so were the particular Common Coun- 
cilmen to the inhabitants of their respective wards going from 
house to house as our parish officers now do in cases of briefs 
for fire, for building or repairing of churches, and such like, 
insomuch that the interest of eight per cent and premiums by 
them allowed on the very land tax amounted hardly to less 
than the rate of twelve per cent, per annum in the whole. (App. I.) 

The several sorts of other anticipations of the public revenues 
were much higher, the interest, premiums, and discounts thereon 
running up to twenty, thirty, and forty per cent, or more. 

Contracts for things sold to the Government were made on the 
foot of forty, fifty, to cent, per cent, above the current values. 

After all (said Mr. Sands) you cannot say but these good 
men took a great deal of pains, though to little purpose. 

To little purpose for the public I suppose you mean (said 
Mr. May), you need not doubt but it was to great purpose to 
themselves. 

However, it seems to me by what they did that they must 
want understanding as well a9 good meaning (said Mr. Sands)^ 
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otherwise it was impossible these things could have gone or 
been suffered to go thus. 

It was an Hebrew proverb (said Mr. Brooks), that ^^ he that 
is slothful in his work is brother to him that is a great waster/'* 

And it is an English proverb (said Mr. May) that ^Masy people 
always take most pains.'^ 

For if these men could have sought, nay but have received, 
the truth when offered them, the things might with less means 
have gone much better. 

But could they, their friends, and followers have got as much 
by it (said Mr. Ford), otherwise it was not worth their while to 
take the truth, though offered for nothing, and still less to buy 
it, according to the advice of King Solomon.f 

Less than a penny in the pound of the current waste of the 
public revenues tolerably employed to that end (said Mr. May) 
might have furnished them with sufficient light for retrieving 
the whole matter. 

There is also an Hebrew proverb to that effect (said Mr. 
Brooks), viss. ^^ There is that scattereth, and yet inoreaseth ; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty."! 

We have likewise an English proverb answerable to that 
(said Mr. More), viz, ^^ Penny wise and pound foolish." 

Thus (continued Mr. May) they not only squandered away a 
great revenue by them received clear at the Revolution, but 
likewise made shift to contract at least 3,000,000/. of debt in 
three years^ time, though the public services then on foot were 
still ineffectually provided for, as is sufficiently known. 

I can but think (said Mr. Speed) how joyful men in those 
circumstances must have been at hearing of the proposition for 
the Bank, which, as I remember, was first made about that time. 

The proposition of the Bank (said Mr, May) was first made 
in the months of July and August, 1691 ; and was so far from 

* FroT. xviii. 9. t ^oy. zziii. 23. 

I Prov. xi. 24. 
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being well receired, nothing was permitted to be done in it till 
three years after^ and then but lamely neither, and far from the 
extensive natare and other public advantages concerted in the 
proposition. (App. J.) 

What then did they say to it? (said Mr. Speed). 

Some said it was a new thing, and they did not understand 
it (said Mr. May) ; besides, they expected an immediate peace^ 
and so there would be no occasion for it. 

Others said this project c&me from Holland, and therefore 
would not hear of it, since we had too many Dutch things al- 
ready, and that we must not think that people here would trust 
their Government as they 4id in Holland, where things were 
better settled, and such like. 

These must have been only loose expressions among mean 
people (said Mr. Speed) : sure none of King William's servants 
could possibly behave themselves thus. 

The first framers and proposers of the Bank of England, who 
were only particular men, and not in public places and prefer- 
ments (replied Mr. May), found to their no small surprise that 
the king and his Government were nowhere so much distrusted 
as by the very men of his own house, and some of those he 
most trusted. 

Otherwise, as the due sense the people had of their great 
deliverance naturally endeared the late King William more to 
them than any before him, so, notwithstanding the repeated 
injuries and suflferings from the ill management of his servants^ 
the body of the nation continued still sound, and willing gene- 
rously to venture their money as well as their persons in the 
public service, if these their managers would but have led them, 
or indeed but have let them go in the right way. 

Since they did not admit the proposition of the Bank (said 
Mr. Hunt), sure they at least found as good or better means to 
support the public service ? 

Not at all (replied Mr. May) : they went from bad to worse 
in continuing not only to double the old, but likewise lay new 
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taxes on the people, still permitting or (if we may judge by ap- 
pearances) even allowing the coin to be further diminished and 
debased, though frequently warned of the fatal consequences 
which afterwards followed^ by the same persons who first made 
and still strenuously continued to solicit the proposition of the 
Bank. 

But pray what did they say to the proposers and promoters 
of the Bank about putting a stop to the debasing of the coin 
(said Mr. Sands) ? I never saw or heard of any public corrup- 
tion look more like wilful than that. 

In the same month of July, 1691 (said Mr. May), those who 
solicited the proposition of the Bank, also represented the ill 
consequences of suffering the coin to be further diminished and 
debased, and only then proposed that the Treasury would 
forbid the receipt of false or diminished money in the public 
revenue, which at that time would have been effective, and 
crushed that dangerous and consuming evil in the bud, at much 
less than a tenth part of the hurt it afterwards did. 

This they would not do^ nor meddle in it till the king re- 
turned, who was then abroad. 

At the return of the king, the proposers again made applica- 
tion that if the Treasury would not venture of themselves to 
forbid the receipt of bad money at the respective offices, that 
at least the king might do it by proclamation. 

After attendance on this affair for some weeks more, the pro- 
posers received for answer, that it could not be done but by 
Parliament. 

They thereupon made their instances at the Treasury for 
application to the Parliament to that purpose; but to their great 
surprise, last of all received for answer, that no stop could be 
put to the currency of diminished and debased money till the 
peace, which they suddenly expected; particularly since so much 
money was even now (as they then said) carried abroad to pay 
the troops, and for the other services of the war, they appre- 
hended still much more if not all of it might be exported 

VOL, lu 6 
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if a stop should be put to the diminishing and debasing the 
coin. 

At this rate (said Mr. Shaw) it should seem those of the re- 
venue then understood money and money matters less than 
•other people. But what other means did they use to support 
the service of the war, since they would not meddle with the 
proposed Bank ? 

They continued still to increase their former allowances (said 
Mr. May), and particularly introduced two new ways of raising 
money in this nation,* viz. : the annuities for ninety-nine years^ 
on which there has been contributed 1,492^7^/. 7^* the year 
before the Bank, for which the public, since the 25th of 
January, 1692, still continues to pay 124,866/. yearly ;t and a 
million by a lottery at 140,000/. or fourteen per cent, per 
annum for seventeen years, the very year, and just before the 
subscription to the Bank, for both which, considering the vast 
deductions for expenses above the interest, ten per cent, per 
annum was really allowed for the money, besides the public 
damage by the long continuance and frequent repetition of both, 
which lie now so very heavy upon the nation. 

Upon the whole, they so managed matters these last three 
years, from the first proposition to the establishment of the 
Bank, as that the before-inentioned debt of three millions was 
one way or other more than doubled. 

At last, with much ado, they ventured to try the proposition 
of the Bank, although not so as to affect the general credit for 
the better, so much as at first designed, but only as a lame 
expedient for 1,200,000/.$ and therefore with this express con- 
dition, that if one moiety of that sum should not be subscribed 
on or before the first day of August, 1694, that there should be 
no Bank, only the whole 1,200,000/. to be struck in tallies for 
the managers to dispose of at pleasure.} 

This they strongly insisted on, even after the passing the 

• 4 WiU. and Mary, c. 3. f 5 and 6 Will, and Mary, c. 7. 

t 5 and 6 Will, and Mary, c. 20. 
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Act of Parliament^ in opposition to the commission for taking 
the subscriptions to the Bank^ pretending it would never do^ 
considering the people had but eight per cent, interest, and that 
the principal was never to be paid. (App. K.) 

With such sort of speeches her late majesty Queen Mary 
was detained in council from four in the afternoon until ten 
at night, and, had it not been for the queen, who insisted on the 
express orders from the king then in Flanders, the commission 
had not passed ; consequently, notwithstanding all the former 
pains and expense of private men about it, there had stiU been 
no Bank. 

I am glad (says Mr. Hunt) to hear so much of the merit of 
our obtaining the Bank, cramped as it was, still due to good 
King William ; if his foreign affairs and continual wars had not 
diverted him, I doubt not but many of the ill things in the 
money matters had been prevented, and some more good things 
attained unto. 

It was unfortunate enough for him and the nation (said Mr* 
May) that the multitude of King William^s foreign affairs, and 
other circumstances, obliged him so to entrust the very reins 
and springs of his Government to servants ; wherein he had 
only the usual success of others in like circumstances, who 
have by experience found that unreasonable trusts will hardly 
ever fail to make even good servants bad ; and that princes who 
are for troubling themselves least with their Governments, 
usually have most trouble with them. 

To the point in hand (said Mr. Jones from the chair), how 
did it go with the subscription to the Bank, and what were the 
consequences ? 

Notwithstanding the still continued opposition, the subscrip- 
tion was completed in about ten days, as before hinted (said Mr. 
May), and the whole money paid into the Exchequer without 
deduction, in somewhat more than so many weeks. (App. L.) 

After which the Bank not only relieved the managers from 
their frequent processions to the City to borrow money on the 

^ 2 
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best and nearest public securities at ten or twelve per cent, per 
annum interest, but likewise gave life and currency, to double 
or treble the value of its capital, to other branches of the then 
public credit, and so, under God, became the principal means 
of the success of the campaign in the following year, 1695, par- 
ticularly in reducing the important city and fortress of Namur, 
the first material step to the peace concluded at Ryswick two 
years after. (App. M.) 

The which peace, precarious as it was, considering the then 
low and distracted circumstances of this nation, could not, 
humanly speaking, have been even so obtained, without some 
such seasonable relief and support as that of the Bank proved 
to be. 

This considerable success must, under God, have sooner and 
better effected the peace, had not the almost fatal symptoms of 
the general corruption of the silver money then, like covered 
flames or obstructed torrents, universally broke out upon the 
nation as it were at once. 

Guineas on a sudden rose to thirty shillings per piece, or more ; 
all currency of other money was stopped ; hardly any had where- 
with to pay ; public securities sunk to about a moiety of their 
original values, and buyers hard to be found even at those 
prices ; no man knew what he was worth ; the course of trade 
and correspondency almost universally stopped; the poorer sort 
of people plunged into inexpressible distress, and as it were 
left perishing, whilst even the richer had hardly wherewith to 
go to market for obtaining the common conveniences of life. 

This diminution of the old hammered money began first to 
be perceived here and there towards the latter end of the reign 
of King Charles the Second, and continued (but so as not to 
make much progress) during the four years' reign of King 
James ; but, by being admitted into the receipt of the public 
revenues at and after the Revolution, when, by reason of the 
great expenses of the war which ensued, those receipts and 
payments became double at least to what they were before ; — 
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thus its effects^ as, hath before been hinted, soon began to 
be sensible, and every day grew heavier; so as about the time 
of the subscription to the Bank to become a visible lett and 
obstruction to all business, and still more particularly in the 
following years, 1695, 1696, &c. 

Public credit being thus put to a stand, the Bank was deeply 
a sufferer among the rest, and so could not continue to contri- 
bute to the service, as doubtless otherwise it might and would 
have done. 

This addition of the intolerable corruption of the coin, with 
its direful effects, which, considering the circumstances, was 
alone sufficient to have provoked any nation on earth to extre- 
mities, being thus added to the before-mentioned insufferable 
neglects and oppressions, was certainly more than enough to 
make any people desperate; nevertheless the remainders of 
gratitude in the people to their deliverer King William, were 
even still such, that they bore these inexpressible afflictions 
with an inimitable temper and patience. 

The Parliament spared no expense or pains in setting about 
the reforming and redressing this ill state of the coin,* and 
might still have done it easier and better, if those of the reve- 
nue, instead of assisting, had not obstructed it. 

That was strange (said Mr. Heath) ; pray wherein did the then 
managers of the revenue obstruct the remedying the ill state of 
the coin ? 

In the first place (said Mr. May) they endeavoured to have 
the value, as they called it, or, to sp^ak more properly, the 
denomination of the money altered, viz. that about nine penny- 
worth of silver should pass for a shilling. (App. N.) 

Secondly, They did not soon enough give in to have the 
sterling silver pass at 5*. 2d. per ounce, being the equivalent of 
the milled money. 

That should have been first of all done (said Mr. Brooks), I 
remember it was proposed by some, that during the time of 

♦ 7 Will. cap. 1. 
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recoinage, the bullion should be lodged in and circulated through 
the Bank} instead of being unaccountably locked up elsewhere, 
as it afterwards was. 

That had certainly been the proper yehicle for conveying the 
credit of the bullion towards making the greater payments 
during the recoinage (said Mr. Sands)« besides the good effect 
it must otherwise have had in restoring and better establishing 
the institution of the Bank. 

Thirdly (continued Mr. May), they officiously altered the 
standard of the plate, by making it two penny-weight finer 
than sterling, by which there 'was not only greater room left for 
frauds, but the silver made thereby more subject to wear and 
diminish. 

However, it seems the Parliament did at last direct the 
sterling bullion to be current at 5«. 4d, per ounce (said Mr. 
Grant).* 

Yea (said Mr. May), but not until the year 1697, when about 
three quarters of the recoinage, and consequently of the diffi- 
culty, was over. 

Thus while our neighbouring nations expected we should 
sink under this burthen, and some were even prepared to re- 
ceive us as a province, the strength of mind, constancy, and 
magnanimity of our people overcame it all; after which we 
obtained the before-remembered peace of Ryswick, which (such 
as it was) at least gave hope for some breathing time. 

The direct loss to the nation on account of recoinage was 
about three millions, and their other sufferings by that disorder 
were at least so much more. 

Besides this almost fatal blow to the credit and very being of 
the Bank, some other things then fell out greatly to its disad- 
vantage, particularly an ingraftment was put thereon, not alto- 
gether with the consent of the proprietors.f 

Two of the persons who had been most eminent in the 
framing and establishing of the Bank soon after went abroad to 

♦ 8 Will. cap. 2. t Stat. 8 & 9 WiU. UL c. 20. 
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different places, where one of them died,* to the no small loss 
and detriment of his country, and the other returned not till 
some years after. (App. O.) 

However the Bank at last overcame these and like di£Bi« 
culties, so as since to be serviceable to the public on several 
occasions su£Eiciently known. 

I confess the marvellous temper and patience of our country- 
men under such long-continued and multiplied pressures ought 
always to be remembered (said Mr. Hunt), but meanwhile 
were there not some who made use of the pretence of those 
grievances as handles towards dividing and distracting the 
people ? 

Such there were (said Mr. May), as usual in like cases, who 
from a few, at first hardly a tenth part of the nation, by popular 
handles and pretences had by this time made shift to work 
themselves up to a formidable party. 

What were their chief pretences (said Mr. Heath) ? 

They pretended to mend the things amiss (said Mr. May). 

And did they mend them (said Mr. Heath) ? 

No (said Mr. May), they were too much made up of nega- 
tives for that. 

Why (said Mr. Heath), had they more negatives than one ? 
They say two negatives make an affirmative. 

It may be so in other cases (said Mr. May), but not in party 
negatives. 

Methinks (said Mr. Hunt), were I one of those at the head of 
a party of fault-finders, I should not only pretend, but really 
intend the mending of them. 

To what purpose would you intend to mend the faults (said 
Mr. May) ? 

To gain popularity, and thereby preferment (said Mr. Hunt). 

I know not that popularity is always the way to preferment 
(said Mr. May) ; but be that as it will, you might thus happen 
to mend away, or in other words, to ruin your party. 

* Mr. Mich. Godfrey. (App. M.) 
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That IS wonderfdl (said Mr. Hunt) ; does mending public 
faults ruin a party ? 

No doubt of it (said Mr. May), if you take away tiiie tinder 
the spark will not take, or if you remove the fuel the fire will 
not kindle. 

Thus I perceive (said Mr. Hunt) you think that public parties 
cannot live without public corruptions. 

Parties may possibly make shift just to live where there are 
no great public disorders (said Mr. May), but can hardly come 
to any considerable growth but where the corruptions are 
great. 

But at this rate what must one do with his party, after having 
been at the pains to muster them (said Mr. Hunt) ? 

In order to keep them together (said Mr. May) you must 
loudly pretend the reformation of public abuses, but be sure to 
insinuate at the same time that it is impossible till those who 
have the best places and preferments are turned out. 

But when we have got them turned out what shall we do 
then (said Mr. Hunt) ? 

Then put yourselves in^ and afterwards have a care you do 
not as Jeroboam's successors did (said Mr. May). 

What was it that Jeroboam's successors did (said Mr. Hunt) ? 

They first repeated the ill things done before them, and then 
added some worse of their own (replied Mr. May). 

I do not like this way (said Mr. Hunt) ; I am for contributing 
what I can for doing good and towards mending matters, who- 
ever have the places and preferments. 

That may be (said Mr. May), but whilst in that mind you 
can in nowise be initiated into anything of a powerful party. 
Some poor, abject, sinking party may possibly admit you, but 
it will be only for the time ; when they can but begin to crawl 
they will be sure to discard you. 

At this rate (said Mr. Hunt), I care not whether I ever be of 
a party so long as I live. 

Nor I neither (said Mr. May). 
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To order, to the point, gentlemen (said Mr, Jones from the 
chair). How did King William's affairs, particularly that main 
one of the public credit and money matters, go after the peace 
of Ryswick ? 

The exorbitant interests, premiums, and discounts were still 
kept on foot, notwithstanding the peace (said Mr. May) ; so that 
when my surviving friend, who had been originaUy instrumental 
in framing and promoting the Bank of England, returned home 
in the month of April, 1701, he, to his no small surprise, found 
the public credit, and things of that nature, after near four years' 
peace, still on as bad a foot as he left them in January, 1695, 
the redressing the ill state of the coin only excepted. Other 
things had been and still were suffered daily to go from bad to 
worse. 

My friend, soon after his return (continued Mr. May), was 
particularly desired to pay his duty to the king, who was gra- 
ciously pleased to admit him when alone, where he had an 
opportunity, among other things in general, to represent the ill 
state of the public credit and revenues, with the principal causes 
thereof. (App. P.) 

The king received his representations very well, ordered him 
to put these and such other things as he thought proper, from 
time to time, in writing, and to lay them before his majesty. 

After this he had frequent opportunities, both in word and 
writing, to represent to the king the principal disorders of his 
afiairs, and the proper means to redress them. 

But the demise of that great prince soon after prevented the 
effects which otherwise were very hopeful. 

These things in substance (continued Mr. May) were near 
seven years ago again represented by my friend, by way of 
letter, to one then in power, and also communicated to others 
of consequence, a copy whereof I have now in my hand, and 
desire it may be read. 

Then Mr. May delivered the said copy to the secretary, by 
whom the same was read, and is as follows : viz. 
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'* Westminster, December 12, 1709. 

^'Your Lordship hath herewith inclosed a paper drawn by 
me in September, 1702. It contains my sentiments of some 
things I thought needful to be proposed and done in the Session 
of Parliament then ensuing; and after having again reviewed 
this with other papers, I cannot but be of opinion that these/ 
or such like methods, timely and effectually pursued, had 
saved many millions, and left this kingdom in a much better 
condition to carry on the war, or to be guarantee of a just and 
lasting peace, than it now is. 

^^ In the time of the Usurpation the receipts of the several 
branches of the public revenues were extricated from the old 
perplexed forms, and, being reduced into one channel, a plain 
and easy method was laid down, and pursued with such exact- 
ness^ that the payments were brought to near as great a facility 
and certainty as in Venice and Holland ; but upon the Restora- 
tion (in opposition it seems to whatever the usurpers had done, 
right or wrong) the old intricate forms were again resumed, 
and the disorders both in the receipts and payments were not 
only continued but increased. 

^^At the Revolution it was expected that these disorders 
would have been effectually redressed, but instead of this the 
confusions of the revenues have grown greater than in any time 
before^ nay, to such a degree, that the throne hath been thereby 
shaken, the public credit hath been violated, the coin adulte- 
rated, high premiums and interests allowed, scandalous dis- 
counts made necessary, navigation, with foreign and domestic 
improvements, discountenanced or abandoned, frauds and corrupt 
practices in the trade and revenues rather countenanced than 
discouraged, and those few who endeavoured or performed any- 
thing towards the amendment or reforming these or such like 
disorders oppressed or neglected. 

" By such an administration at home, the late king's afiairs 
could not but prove (as they did) abortive abroad, and at last 
end in such a peace as only served to renew the war. 
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^^ In the last months of the life of that great but then uneasy 
prince, I had access to him ; when, finding him in much per- 
plexity and concern about the state of his affairs, I took oppor- 
tunity to represent to him that his misfortunes did not so much 
proceed from the variable tempers and humours of the people 
as some pretended, but rather from the men of his own house, 
or those that he had trusted with his business, who, either for 
want of capacity or experience, or that they preferred them- 
selves to him, had brought the affairs of the kingdom into such 
confusion as made his subjects uneasy; and now at last, instead 
of removing the causes of complaints, they had presumed to 
employ his treasure and authority to silence the complainers. 

^' That as matters stood there were no reins of government, 
no inspection or inquiry into men's conduct, every man did 
what he pleased, for nobody was punished, nor indeed rewarded 
according to merit ; and thus his authority was sunk, and his 
afiairs in the utmost confusion* 

^^ He owned this, but asked for remedies, upon which I pro* 
posed : — 

'^That, in the first place, he should put the management of 
hii revenue on a right foot, without which all other remedies 
would prove ineffectual. 

'^ That the first step towards reforming his revenue was that 
of retrieving the public credit, by making provision of interest 
for all the present national debts, and taking care that for the 
time to come supplies be so granted as to prevent all further 
deficiencies. 

** That the course of the Treasury and Exchequer be so re- 
gulated, both as to the receipts and payments, as to render 
it easy t5 be understood, and so certain and punctual as 
to leave no room for frauds and practices in the time to 
come. 

^^ That, in order to this, a method of inquiry and inspection 
from time to time into the behaviour of all men concerned in 
the revenue be laid down and nicely executed. Thus I shewed 
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him that he would quickly get out of debt^ and at least a 
fourth part of the revenues would be saved hereafter. 

" The next thing I proposed to him was-^ 

^' The seizing upon the principal ports in the West Indies^ 
by which he might be enabled, not only to carry on the war 
at the expense of his enemies, but open and secure a direct 
trade for ever between those rich and vast continents of Mexico 
and Peru and this kingdom. I added, that, to secure the 
Spanish monarchy from France, the true way was to begin with 
the West Indies, since it was more practicable to make Spain 
and the other dominions in Europe follow the fate of the West 
Indies, than to make the West Indies (if once in the power of 
France) follow the fate of Spain ; besides that France would 
thereby be enabled to carry on the war by the bullion and other 
wealth of the West Indies. 

^* The third thing I proposed was — 

^^An union with Scotland, than which I convinced him 
nothing could tend more to his glory, and to render this island 
great and considerable. 

" The fourth thing I proposed, and which I told him was to 
be done first, in order to the restoring his authority, and shew- 
ing to the world that for the time to come he would no more 
suffer such a loose and unaccountable administration as his 
being a stranger to men and things here had forced him to wink 
at hitherto, was — 

^* A present commission of inquiry, by which he would see 
how and by whom his affairs had been mismanaged, and who 
they were who, under pretence of mending matters, perplexed 
and made them still worse ; and in particular would be at a 
point how far the present debts did arise from mismanagement, 
or from the deficiencies of the funds. 

'^ I spoke much to him of the nature of this commission, with 
which and the other proposals he seemed extremely satisfied, 
as is evident by his last and memorable speech, in which he 
earnestly recommends the retrieving of the public credit, and 
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offers his concurrence to all such inquiries as should be found 
necessary : and it is plain by the seventh article of the Grand 
Alliance, and his messages to the two Houses of Parliament, 
how much he laid to heart both the affair of the West Indies 
and that of the Union. ("App. Q.) 

'^ I must confess the death of that great prince brought such 
a damp upon my spirits that I had lost all hopes of being 
further useful in such matters, had it not pleased your lordship 
to lay your commands upon me to go on as I did. 

" Thus in the first year of the queen, an Act passed for set* 
tling a fund to make good the parliamentary deficiencies, and 
the Parliament not only readily granted effectual funds for 
future supplies, but likewise expressed a hearty inclination to 
concur in whatever should be proposed by her majesty for 
preventing deficiencies in time to come; and your lordship 
ordered matters so wel], that only five per cent, interest was paid 
on most of the short funds, and was also wisely pleased to 
direct that lenders should not (as formerly) be admitted to 
bring into the Exchequer all their money at once, but only by 
degrees: thus considerable sums of interest were saved, the 
credit began to recover, and the circulation of the species was 
rendered more free and easy. 

^^ But, notwithstanding the surprising success of these pre- 
paratory steps in the first year of her majesty's reign, contrary 
measures have since been pursued, high interest again intro- 
duced, the public revenues either quite sold or anticipated for 
time out of view, the ordinary revenues of customs overloaded 
in an unparalleled manner, and which, if not timely removed^ 
must end in the ruin of trade. 

'^ An expedition to tiie Indies was likewise that year set on 
foot, but soon after countermanded ; however that happened I 
hope your lordship will always own how constantiy I have 
insisted thereon, as the easiest and most valuable design this 
nation could possibly be engaged in, since by the only advance- 
ment of 500^000/. or 600,000/. (a sum not considerable in com* 
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parison with the vast expenses and losses in which this king* 
dom hath been since involved), France and Spain might long 
ere this have been at mercy^ and both the power and trade of 
this nation raised to such a pitch as possibly we shall never 
have the like opportunity to do again: 

'^ A treaty of Union with Scotland was set on foot the same 
year, but came to nothing; and although several things suc- 
ceeded the rupture of that treaty^ not very Union-like, yet it 
pleased God in his great goodness so to bless her majesty's 
inexpressible sincerity, and unwearied endeavours therein, that 
in some years after this Union was happily completed ; and, had 
the peaceful spirit and true genius of the Union been more 
cordially prosecuted, the whole island had before this time 
felt the good consequences of it, and been entirely reconciled 
to it. 

^^ Upon the whole, instead of the valuable securities and 
advantages we might have justly expected from a sincere and 
vigorous prosecution of these wise and solid measures of the king, 
we now see the then National Debts of fifteen or sixteen millions 
so far from being diminished, that they are near, if not quite, 
doubled $ the public revenues almost wholly sold and alienated, 
and yet about one-third of new debts still without funds for 
paying them ; Navy Bills and other such deficient credit, at 
twenty or twenty-five per cent, discount, and in danger of fall- 
ing still lower, with all the other parts of the public credit in 
proportion ; and which disorders must still increase, if any con- 
siderable part of future supplies should be raised by anticipa- 
tions on remote and doubtful funds ; — our home industry and 
improvements under insupportable difficulties ; most of the 
branches of our foreign trade so overcharged as to amount to a 
prohibition; not only our reasonable designs to the West 
Indies, but even navigation itself, and our proper plantations 
and acquisitions abroad, abandoned or neglected : our enemies 
suffered to carry away many millions which might have been 
ours, and the true spirit of the Union, with the great advantages 
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that would otherwise have naturally followed upon it, stifled 
and suppressed. 

''In fine, after so much blood and treasure spent, and notwith- 
standing all our victories and triumphs abroad^ we not only see 
Great Britain thus sinking at home, but even the fate of 
Christendom still depending upon the single success of the 
German and Flanders war. 

'' Tour lordship knows how much and how long I haye in- 
sisted upon the prevention and redress of these disorders, and 
given my frequent warnings of what would follow in case timely 
and due care was not taken. 

'' All I can do is now again to renew my instances :— 

'' First, That a true state of the public revenues and debts 
may be immediately prepared and laid before the House of 
Commons, to the end they may be prevailed upon^ — 

'^ First. To make the necessary provisions of interest for 
all such debts. 

'' Second. To grant the supplies so as to secure the 
nation from further deficiencies. 

'' Third. To provide that the public payments be as 
regtilar and certain as in Venice or Holland. 

'' Secondly, That the Council of Trade be speedily put in a 
way of being more useful to the public, particularly because, if 
timely and due care be taken, this constitution may be brought 
to give visible credit and vigour to the administration, even be- 
fore the end of this Session of Parliament. 

'' To which instances, for reasons obvious enough, I now add, 

'' That all possible countenance may be given towards in- 
specting into the state of the Admiralty and Naval affairs, so as 
the queen may be better enabled to reform and redress what 
may be therein amiss. 

'' That the present condition and circumstances of the king- 
dom of Ireland be carefuUy stated, that it may be more per- 
fectly known how ipuch a complete union with that island will 
add to the wealth and security of Great Britain. 
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^^ There are several matters of weight, both as to the nature 
and consequences of these proposals, not so proper to be com- 
mitted to writing, of which I shall have the honour to acquaint 
your lordship by word of mouth, when so happy as to be 
again admitted to kiss your hands* 

^^ Meantime, I am, &c/' 

Besides the paper written in September, 1702, mentioned and 
referred to here, which, allowing for the difference of time, is 
much to the same purpose, I had (said Mr. May) also others 
of consequence from my friend, which shall be likewise com- 
municated to the club when requisite. 

This is truly a paper of consequence (said Mr. Sands), which 
brings the whole matter naturally before us. 

By the other papers and copies I had from my friend (said 
Mr. May), it plainly appears that — ^notwithstanding the loss 
of BO great a king, which was still the more sensible as being 
at a time when he had fully resolved to redress the grievances, 
for which there yet remained a noble opportunity — this 
opportunity of redressing the grievances still offered itself 
not less, but rather more, by and at the accession of Queen 
Anne, since her majesty and servants had the promising ad- 
vantage of the commencement and dawnings of a reign, which 
always gives princes the fullest and fairest occasions for 
reforming the worst, and performing the best things; the 
surest pledges of the people^s affections, and the truest support 
of any throne. 

The late king had been diverted from looking to his business 
at home, by reason of the multiplicity of his affairs abroad ; but 
now it was quite otherwise, since the queen was to be at home, 
and consequently always at hand to give the requisite counte- 
nance and fresh life to her servants and services. 

Most of King William's servants were turned out, and others 
put in ; they had the parliament sufficiently inclined to do 
whatever should seem to tend to the success of the war^ then 
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newly declared^ or otherwise towards the firm establishing the 
Oovemment and tranquillity of the nation. 

Notwithstanding the great debt left by the late king, the 
state of the revenue, with the circumstances and temper of the 
nation, were still such, as by good direction the expenses of the 
war might have been better supported than ever before, or even 
afterwards, without new taxes, those on land and malt only 
excepted ; or if any other new tax had been found requisite, it 
needed only have been for the interim, and chiefly in order to 
the relieving and redressing the ill state of the revenue, from 
which great advances were to be expected. 

Few or no new debts needed to have been contracted for the 
full performance of these services, and by the redemption of the 
branches of the revenue upon which the old debts were charged, 
the interest of money paid by the public might first have been 
brought to five, and afterwards to four per cent. ; by which the 
very difference, at the rates then and still continued to be paid, 
might have contributed much to the discharge of the whole debt 
by this time. 

Proper methods for attaining those ends were proposed by 
my firiend (continued Mr. May), whom they at first caressed, 
and entertained with £Etir promises, that he in these his 
good intentions should meet with all manner of encourage- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, all that could be obtained in the first year of 
the queen,* was only a provision for the payment of 2,338,628/. 
15«. 5}{/. principal, and of an arrear of above two years' interest 
in parliamentary deficiencies, but so lamely that even the pay- 
ment of the interest was not to commence till about four years 
after, so that the very arrear of interest coidd not be discharged 
in less than seven years to come. 

However, this provision of interest on the parliamentary 
deficiencies, lame as it was, so raised the credit of the Oovem- 
tnent, that the public interest of money might naturally have 

* 1 Anne, c 18. 

VOL. II. r 
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come to five per cent and afterwards lower^ if the managers 
would but have let it. 

Yet; notwithstanding the many repeated instances of my 
friend (continued Mr. May), no manner of use could be made of 
that favourable juncture, only with much ado they admitted the 
land and malt taxes to be set at five per cent.* 

What could be their meaning thus to obstruct the lowering 
the interest on public securities (said Mr. More), and how came 
they to doubt that money would not come in at four per cent, 
on taxes payable within the year ? Pray what did they say? 

They said six per cent, was too little (said Mr. May), and that 
if they should even give seven or eight as formerly, they might 
still be subject to premiums or discounts ; so that, notwithstand- 
ing the cogent arguments used by my friend, nothing even with 
regard to the lowering the interest on the land and malt taxes 
was like to be done, till he came happily to insist, that if as they 
suspected premiums and discounts must still be given, it would 
be more creditable and profitable for the Government to allow 
them on money when lent only at five per cent, than at a higher 
interest. 

It seems they were very diffident of their own credit (said 
Mr. Grant), and so should I, had I but known them half so 
well as it seems Mr. May's friend did. But how did the money 
come in upon the land and malt taxes, after being set at only 
5 per cent, interest ? 

My friend (continued Mr. May) had particularly advised 
them not to lay the Exchequer open to receive the money bor- 
rowed from time to time for public service all at once, by which 
the circulation might be stagnated, and the credit shaken, as it 
had often formerly been in hke cases, but rather to take it in 
by degrees, a fourth part or thereabouts at a time. (App. R.) 

The managers did nevertheless, during the indisposition of 
one then in power, contrary to promise, break that rule, and 
take in all that was offered at once, which had immediately the 

• 2 Anne, o. 1 and 2. 
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effect; as my friend said^ of retarding or stopping advances, fall 
of stocks, public funds, and such like. 

But that blow was soon recovered, and the money came in 
better on the land and malt taxes that year than in any time 
since the Revolution. 

Sure the managers' eyes were at last open by all this (said 
Mr. Speed) ; did they not from thenceforward zealously endea- 
vour still more to lower the interest on the public securities, 
towards relieving and improving the revenue ?' 

Not at all (said Mr. May), for, notwithstanding the strenuous 
opposition of my friend in that very year, they began again to 
take up money by alienations on the revenue for 99 years at 
above 7 per cent, per annum,* or 14 years' purchase, by which 
means still greater confusion was introduced by 'thus sinking 
the principal, and blending it so with die interest thereof, and 
at this rate they continued from year to year, till all the public 
revenues were mortgaged or sold, as they termed it, as will be 
particularly seen by the state of the public debts, revenues, and 
taxes, when laid before the club. 

All this, continued he, was done only to support the German 
and Flanders war, which was the only thing effectually supplied, 
whilst all others were abandoned and neglected, because 
those chiefly in favour then had the direct management 
thereof, otherwise the fate of Europe needed not^ every 
day have been thus exposed on so narrow and precarious a 
foot. 

However, it pleased God in his great goodness, that the wars 
in Flanders and Italy had such success as opened a door for a 
safe and lasting peace, humanly speaking, if the managers would 
have accepted it. 

But why did they again begin, and continue this new whim 
of granting annuities for 99 years (said Mr. Heath), especially 
when they might easily have seen that the old and plain way of 
money, charged on redeemable running interest, always yielded 

* 1 Anne, cap. 5. 
f2 
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a year or two years' purchase^ and sometimes considerably more 
than these annuities ? 

They said it was a fancy, those things would never be 
redeemed (said Mr. May), that there were five or six years' 
purchase difference betwixt a perpetuity and a term of 99 years, 
and that, if they made them on redeemable funds, the people 
w^ould not advance their money. 

I do not, then, wonder at the ill-success of the money affairs 
(said Mr. Heath), if those who had the management were no 
better arithmeticians, not to say accountants, it being suffi- 
ciently known to such, that there is not five weeks' difference 
between the purchase of an annuity of 99 years and that of a 
perpetuity at their rates of interest, and that it was entirely 
new, too, that people would not advance their money lest they 
should have it again. 

Many other such uncouth maxims were then among those of 
the revenue (said Mr. May), too tedious now to relate; another 
time may serve for that. 

But still I cannot think how these things could be done (said 
Mr. Speed) ; did not gentlemen, in the House of Commons 
especially, ever oppose them ? 

If (said Mr. May) those things were privately concerted only 
by and with those principally concerned in the bargains, and 
made secrets till opened in a committee, and that the managers 
failed not to obtain an immediate resolution, though the com- 
mittee were never so thin, and that this was not after to be op- 
posed ; — or if any endeavoured it, they were immediately called 
mal-contents, — Would you (say they) stop the supplies ? Will 
you retard the Queen's business? Will you interrupt the 
operations of the war? And consequently our hopes of a 
peace ? And such like ; and for most part with this addition, 
that they had a peace in their pocket, and were sure of 
it next campaign, if they were but let alone. If things 
were so (continued Mr. May), will there still be cause to 
wonder ? 
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If things were done so (said Mr. Hunt)^ there is less cause of 
wonder 5 but I can hardly think it possible. 

But it is not impossible for you (said Mr. May) to inquire if 
so or not. 

During all the first war (said Mr. Brooks) the then managers 
pretended every winter they were sure of a peace next summer, 
and therefore it mattered not how taxes were laid or money 
raised for this one time^ and that after the peace all these things 
would be effectually redressed ; yet this one time was neverthe- 
less nine times repeated. But if the then managers could have 
been prevailed on only to make provision for two or three 
years^ or perliaps merely by retaining a rational prospect 
thereof, they might have had a much better peace in half the 
time ; but they were provident only for themselves. 

Did not the Treasury yearly make full and fair representa- 
tions of the state of the revenues, taxes, and debts to the Par- 
liament (said Mr. Speed), with suitable observations, particu- 
larly on the deficient debts and the ill effects of not making 
immediate and effectual provision for them from time to time, 
with the good consequences of not contracting such for the 
future, since without good payment it was impossible to have 
or keep good credit? 

I never heard of any such representations made (said 
Mr. May), nor do I believe there were ; only some loose papers 
signifying what sums they thought they should want, without 
anything further of the state of the case. 

Thus the whole revenues of customs and excise (the funds 
for support of the civil Government excepted) which before had 
in an unheard-of manner been overcharged by doubling and 
trebling (continued Mr. May) were at last alienated, first in 
annuities for ninety-nine years, and afterwards for Exchequer 
Bills and such like, towards the several services of the pre- 
ceding years to 1709, with that inclusive, saving only some 
branches thereof, which remained yet charged only for about 
seven years to run, which have since been appropriated to the 
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payment of the interest of ten millions capital stock of the 
South Sea Company^ the grants of which annuities were still 
from time to time disposed of to favourites^ whilst others were 
excluded^ the manner of which is still fresh among us. 

This state of affairs at home, with the matter and manner of 
breaking the treaty of peace, which was begun at the Hague in 
the beginning of the same year 1709^ moved my friend (said 
Mr. May) to renew his former instances in the above-remem- 
bered memorial, and by other papers, even at a time when, as 
to outward appearance, public things and dispositions seemed 
never more serene, tranquil, and promising in Parliament and 
elsewhere. (App. S.) 

In the midst of this calm he sensibly foresaw an impending 
storm, and perceived such symptoms as seemed to forebode 
some sudden and violent change, but how, and of what nature 
(as he often said), he could not tell. 

Accordingly a little bit of the pretext of religion soon after 
presented, which spark immediately took so as effectually to 
inflame the nation^ which (as one expressed it) could not then 
have taken had it not been as tinder before. (App. T.) 

Meanwhile (said Mr. Hunt), had not this your friend's me- 
morial and other representations sensible effects at that time ? 

Some endeavours were thereupon used (said Mr. May) to 
have the grievances laid open in order to redress particularly. 

An account of the public debts provided for by Parliament 
was required, upon which a sort of blind account was with some 
difficulty at last obtained. 

An account of the public debts not provided for by Parlia- 
ment was likewise demanded, but opposed under pretence that 
inquiries into those deficiencies might discover the secrets of the 
Government. 

Thus, instead of taking any part of the wholesome advice 
offered, they still went from bad to worse, even venturing on 
new taxes,* and anticipating them for thirty-two years^ at no 

* 8 Anne, cap. S. 
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less rate than nine per cent, per annum for l^SOO^OOO/. ; and, still 
to aggravate the matter the more, they did all this by a lottery, 
the readiest way to complete the then so far advanced depra- 
vation and giddiness of the people. 

While these things were doing at home^ abroad they made 
shift quite to break off the renewed treaty of peace at Ger- 
truydenberg. 

Among other their then doings, they happened officiously 
enough to furnish the before-hinted religious pretext, which 
proved a good cloak to those who had a great while before been 
obliged to defer what they afterwards did only for want of some 
such covering. 

This fresh ingredient wrought so powerfully on the dormant 
causes that the nation thereby not only became almost univer- 
sally affected, but even the queen was brought quite to change 
hands : that is to say, to turn out her former managers, and 
put in new. 

Thus those who a little before presumed they had not only 
Qreat Britain, but likewise France and the rest of Europe in a 
string, were all of a sudden so reduced as to have few visitors, 
and none to help them, and might so have remained, had not 
their adversaries happened by way of antipathy to do more for 
them than their friends possibly could, or may be would, have 
done in the way of sympathy. 

Were not the people well pleased at this total change (said 
Mr. Farr) ; did they not thenceforward expect halcyon days ? 

Many did (answered Mr. May), but they were generally of 
those who knew little of the matter. 

But how did they do, after this so total a change ? (said Mr. 
Farr.) 

For somewhat more than nine days, but hardly for so many 
weeks (replied Mr. May), they pretended to much and promised 
fair, yet after all, had the misfortune to fall as it were headlong 
into still more solemn secret than any before them. 

They fell furiously about raising new taxes^ and to alienate 
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them on the destractive foot of the last year's annuities and 
lotteries at nine per cent, for thirty* two years,^ with this ma- 
terial improvement^ that besides the running interest of six per 
cent, they charged those annuities with about thirty per cent, 
additional capital, an invention altogether new ; to which they 
added another imported to them from Scotland, after the Union, 
viz. that of the classes and courses, a secret not easily explained, 
so as on the whole the public paid about thirty-six per cent, 
for money. 

At this rate they continued from year to year, till they had 
accumulated the sum of ten millions in such lotteries and 
annuities, and, after having laid what new taxes they could, they 
wound up the bottoms by alienating the very surpluses and 
supposed surpluses of the public revenues and taxes for 
1,400,000/. more, towards the end of summer, 1 714. All 
which, as those before had in other sorts of securities, they 
bartered out, and parcelled away their lottery tickets to friends 
and favourites, but on what particular considerations is yet a 
secret — ^thus immediately before the demise of her late Majesty 
effectually completing the unaccountable measures which brought 
that otherwise great and glorious queen at last to leave an uneasy 
throne. 

I hope you'll do that justice to the last managers (said Mr. 
Heath) as to own they made provision for the most of the then 
deficient public debts by way of the joint stock of the South 
Sea Company .f 

I have nothing to object against that (said Mr. May) since 
it was certainly a good thing in itself, and done upon the old 
plain practicable foot of a redeemable interest of six per cent, 
per annum, though, with better understanding and meaning, it 
might have been as well, and to as good content, settled at only 
five per cent, interest. 

I have several times looked over the first proposition made | 

( 

* 9 Anne, c. 8. f 9 Anne, c. 15. j 
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to that purpose with the Act of Parliament and the charter 
granted thereon (said Mr. Sands)^ and find them so perplexed 
and confused, that I hardly think those who did them well 
understood what they then did. 

However uncouthly done in the manner^ it was certainly 
right in the main (said Mr. May), and by which the doers ac- 
quired a reputation in quite a contrary way to their prede- 
cessors, who by their management seem to have judged it 
better, and more reputable, to contract new debts than to pay 
the old. 

Methinks we dwell too much on home affidrs (said Mr. Farr), 
let us come to speak of things done abroad, particularly of the 
breaking the grand alliance^ of the matter and manner of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, the cessation of arms, and such like. 

Well moved (said Mr. Hunt) ; let us likewise inquire into the 
matter and manner of the treaty first begun at the Hague, and 
afterwards adjourned to, and quite broke off at, Oertruyden- 
berg, and unto the damage this island has suffered for want of 
accepting better terms than have been since obtained^ and such 
like. 

Upon which Mr. Brooks said the affairs at home, especially 
of the money matters, were now directly before the club, with- 
out having as yet been duly weighed and represented, which, 
however, in the course of such proceedings ought to be first 
someway determined, before new matter be entered upon ; that 
besides it could hardly be supposed that gentlemen were now 
sufficiently prepared ripely to enter upon such remote and 
voluminous matters ; that he therefore rather chose to move, 
that a special day may be appointed to inquire into the state of 
our foreign affairs during the reign of her late Majesty. 

Mr. May said, that he saw not how a special day could well 
be appointed by the dub to consider of foreign transactions, till 
they had some further view when the domestic affairs, par- 
ticularly relating to money matters, could be brought to an 
issue. 
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Upon which the previous question was put^ viz.-^ 

Whether that question should be now put : 

It passed in the negative. 

I am glad this foreign question is so well, at least for present, 
over (said Mr. Grant) ; the loss and detriment of this kingdom, 
by exorbitant interest, high premiums and discounts, corrup- 
tion of the coin, dear and bad bargains, and such like, surely 
ought to be the first and principal inquiries of this club. 

^' It is the glory of God to conceal a thing, but the honour of 
kings to search out amatter.^'* I therefore wish (said Mr. Gage) 
these things were effectually discovered, and sought out in some 
such way as Mr. May's friend, it seems, proposed to the late 
King William — that by discovering the diseases the remedies 
may be better known. 

If inquiries of this nature were necessary in the preceding 
reigns (said Mr. Sands), they cannot be less, but much more 
so now in the reign of King George, in which those now at the 
head of affairs are certainly most of all concerned, since they 
are otherwise to expect the consequence. 

What consequence (said Mr. Hunt) ? 

The consequence (said Mr. Sands) of becoming chargeable 
with the mismanagements of twenty-six years past, in so many 
months, or less, to come. 

This brings to my memory the story of the last thief (said 
Mr. Brooks). 

A mercer, as they say, on Ludgate-hill, first lost a remnant 
of silk, and afterwards still more, all which in his books of ac- 
counts he placed to the account of Mr. Thief, in order to obtain 
payment when occasion offered. 

Thus after a term of about fifteen years he discovered one 
who came into the shop and took another piece of silk in the 
usual form ; him he seized, who thereupon offered not only to 
restore the remnant of silk, but theremth the value in money, 
if they would let him go. 

* Prov. XXV. 2. 
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The mercer, reaching his book of accounts, immediately 
turned to that of Mr. Thief, by which it appeared he was 
further indebted to him in the sum of 50/. or upwards. 

Hereupon Mr. Thief solemnly protested he never had stolen 
anything from that shop before. The mercer said, though he 
was ready enough to believe a gentleman on his word and ho- 
nour, yet he did not know one thief from another, and that if 
himself bad not his goods some of his companions had, which 
was much the same thing, therefore he must pay for them. 

Thus the poor thief, finding himself detained without other 
hope of deliverance than that of satisfaction, sent about to his 
friends, who among them at last found money to discharge the 

debt. 
Then the club adjourned to Wednesday the 12th instant. 



Wednesday, September 12, 1716. 

Mr. Brooks, from the committee of inquiry to whom it was 
referred to prepare and bring in a state of the public revenues, 
taxes, and debts of Great Britain, accordingly presented a 
report which he read in his place, and afterwards delivered to 
the secretary, by whom it was again read, and is as follows, 

viz. : — 

Your committee find the accounts and transactions relating 
to money matters so perplexed and intricate as to disable them, 
at least speedily, from obtaining any true state of the taxes, 
revenues, credit, and debts, further than as found in the several 
Acts of Parliament. 

That even the Acts themselves relating to money-matters are 
of late become so very numerous and long as not to be easily 
read, and still harder to be understood, so that no little time, 
patience, and expense will be requisite to put these matters in 
a proper light. 

Meanwhile your committee have agreed to lay the following 
schemes before the dub, viz. : — 
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No. I.— A Scheme of the Annuities for Ninety-Nine Years, show- 
Interest for the times yet to run, with the Difference hetwixt the 
petuity in a Medium at 7 per cent, on the foot of the now Yearly 



Tean 

wbon 
granted. 



Funds Appropriated. 

One 9d. per barrel 
Excise 

Ditto. To Lives with 
Sunriyorships . . 

Two-seyeoths of an- 
other 9d, pert for 
Liyes 

Part of 3,700/. per 
week Excise . . . 

Ditto 

One-third Subsidy, 
9d, per barrel Ex- 
cise 

Low Wines, Spirits, 
Hawkers, Pedlars, 
first Stamp Duties, 
and 30». per barrel 
on Sweets .... 

Oyerplns of Annui- 
ties, 4 and 5 Anne . 

Half Tonnage and 
Poundage, called 
Half Subsidy . . 



Times when 

the 

Annuities 

commenced. 



Sums 
AdTsnced. 



Annuities 
Granted. 



1692 



1693 



1694 



1703 



1704 
1705 



1706 



25 Jan. 1692 



n 



1707 



1707 



I 



25 Jan. 1693 

25 Mar. 1704 
25 Dec 1705 

25 Mar. 1706 



25 Mar. 1707 



25 Mar. 1708 



24 June 1708 



£ i. d. 

1,493,379 7 

108,100 

368,896 8 

1,569,664 18 6 

690,000 

3,855,761 16 2 



1,155,000 



640,000 



1,280,000 



10,159,802 9 8 



£ t. d. 

124,866 

7,567 

37,460 4 10 

104,745 10 61 

46,000 

184,242 14 



72,187 10 
40,000 

80,000 



697,068 19 41 



£ t. d. 

697,068 19 4 



Thus 10,159,802/. 9». 8if. principal money hath at different times 
and rates of interest been anticipated on a ftiod of 
Or near 7 per cent, per annum, as taken in a medium for a 
term of about 85 years yet to run fh)m the 25th of March, 1717. 

The interest of this principal sum, at 4 per cent per annum, is only 

Consequently the surplus of these annuities aboye 4 per cent per 
annum is . . • • . • • 

The amount of the surpluses at 4 per cent, in the times yet to ran, in yearly pay- 
ments only, is no less than 194,968,765/. 
But the difference betwixt the present yalnes of the reyersions of the surpluses, 



406,392 1 m 



290,676 17 5 
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ing the Amounts of the Surpluses thereoi^, at 4 per cent, per annum 
present Values of the several Reversions thereof and that of a Per- 
Payments. 



Interest 

of 

4 Mr cent. 

[on the 

Sums Adyanced. 



59,695 3 5f 
4^24 

14,755 17 U 

62,786 11 Hi 
27,600 

114,230 9 h\ 



SOTplnMB 

of the 

Annoities gnmted 

above 

4 per cent 



46,300 



35,600 



51,200 



406,393 1 Hi 



£ 9. d. 

65,170 16 6i 

3,343 

22,704 7 8| 

41,958 18 7i 

18,400 

70,012 4 6) 



Amounts 

of the Surpluses 

at 4 per cent. 

for the 

respective times 

yet to run, 

In TearlyPayments 

only. 



25,987 10 



14,400 



28,800 



290,676 17 5 



£ 
29,237,676 

1,516,351 

10,616,063 

39,544,698 
13,911,384 

53,463,510 



DUference betwixt 
the present Values of 

the Reversions Qf 

the Suxpluses after the 

several terms yet to 

run, and a Perpetuity 

in a Medium at 

7 per cent. 



20,664,644 



11,922,960 



24,091,579 



194,968,765 



£ 
5,833 

371 

1,896 

1,781 
694 

2,596 



Time to run 

fh>ra 

25 March, 1717. 



900 



466 



917 



15,344 



Tears. Mths. 

75 

76 



76 

86 

87 9 

88 



89 



90 



50 3 



after expiration of the several termi yet to run, and that of a perpetuity in a medium 
at 7 per cent, is only 15,344/. 

The annuities in the year 1693 were first granted for lives, and afterwards the 
surmorships sold for the remainder of 99 years, and, as your committee understand, 
for the most part bought by others. 

Those in 1693 were for U?es, with survivorships ; and those in 1694 were part for 
lives, and part for the remainder of 99 years. 

But these sums bemg but inconsiderable with regard to the whole, and that in case 
of a redemption pro?iston may be easily made for them according to their respective 
sitnations, and considering the reversion thereof can be but of little value, therefore 
have not thought it proper to embarrass this scheme with things of such various and 
intricate shapes. 
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No. 2.«»A Scheme of the Annuities for Thirtt-Two Years, 
Interest for the time yet to run, with the Difference betwixt the 
Medium at 9 per cent, on the foot of the now Yearly Payments. 



Toan 

when 
gnntad. 



1709 
1709 
1710 
1710 



mi 



1711 



1713 



1714 



Fondf Approprlfttod. 



Additional Window Tax, and 3i. 
per chaldron on Coals . . . 

New Duties on Excise, and on 
Pepper, Raisins, &c 

Subsidy Outwards, additional 
Duty on Leather 

Duties on Leather, 700/. per 
Week on the Post Office, 
Duties on Hackney Coaches, 
Chairs, Stamped Yellnm, fto. . 

Additional Duties on Soap, 
Paper, Yelluni, Parchment, 
Pamphlets, Sio 

Additional Duties on Hides, 
Skins, Vellum, and Parch- 
ment, New Duties on Starch, 
Tea, Coffee, Silrer Wire, &c. . 

By Rent Charge on Her Ma- 
jesty's Hereditary and Tempo- 
rary Revenue • 

Additional Duties on Soap, 
Paper, Parchment, Linens, 
Silks, Calicoes, Stuffs, and 
Coals exported, Sec 



Times when 

the 

AnniiltlM 

commeaQBd. 



29 Sept 1710 



25 Mar. 1710 



25 Mar. 1711 



29 Sept 1711 



29 Sept. 1712 



29 Sept 1712 



29 Sept 1718 



Sums 
A4Yanced. 



£ 
1,500,000 

900,000 

1,500,000 



2,000,000 



1,800,000 



▲miiiltles 
Qranted. 



£ t. 

135,000 

81,000 
135,000 



186,670 



168,008 



29 Sept 1714 



1,800;000 



600,000 



1,400,000 



11,400,000 



168,003 



85,000 



116,573 12 



1,025,S49 IS 



. 



£ t. 

Thus it appears that ll,400,000li principal money hath been antici- 
pated on a fund of ..... .1,025,24918 

Being Tcry near 9 per cent per annum in a medium for about 27 
years yet to run, from 25th March, 1717. 

The interest of this prindpal sum at 4 per cent per annum is . . 456,000 

Consequentlr the surplus of these annuities abore 4 per cent per 

annum is ...•...• 569|249 18 

The auoont of the forpluset, at 4 per cent per annum, in the respeetin timet fet 
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showing the Amounts of the Supluses thereof, at 4 per cent per annum 
present Values of the several Reversions and that of a Perpetuity in a 



Interest 

of 

4 percent. 

on tbo 

Sums Adranced. 



Surplnaes 

of the 

Annuities granted 

above 

4 per cent. 



Amonnts 

of the SnrplnsM 

at 4 per cent. 

in the 

respectiTe times 

yet to run, 

tn Yearly Payments 

only. 



Difference betwixt 
the present Values of 

the ReverBiona of 
the Surpluses after the 

several terms yet to 

run, and a Perpetuity 

in a Medium at 

9 per cent 



Time to ran 

after 

25 March, 1717. 



£ 
60,000 

36,000 

60,000 



80,000 



72,000 



7S,000 



20,000 



56,000 



456,000 



£ *. 

75,000 

45,000 

75,000 



106,670 



96,003 



£ 

3,2S3,418 

1,874,066 
3,323,380 



96,003 



15,000 



60,573 12 



569,249 IS 



4,874,603 



4,658,632 



4,658,633 



772,004 



832,813 



26,687,542 



£ 
92,650 

57,984 

88,660 



120,893 



99,820 



99,820 



14,808 



53,019 



627,145 



Tears. Mthf. 

25 6 

35 

26 



26 6 



27 6 



27 6 



28 6 



29 6 



to run, in yearly payments only, is no less than 26,687,542^, and in quarterly pay- 
ments is about 27,452,062/. 

But the difference betwixt the present values of the reversions of the several 
surpluses, after expiration of the terms yet to run, and that of a perpetuity in a 
medium at 9 per cent, is only 627,146/., Mng little more than a year's purchase. 

To the sums included in the six last articles of this scheme, amounting to 
9,000,000/. principal money advanced, there hath been added a new and before 
unheard-of sort of additional capital of no less than 2,723,900/., or above 30 per 
cent, besides the interest running thereon. 
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No. 3. — An Estimate of such Exchequer Bills as may remain 

undischarged on the 25th of March, 1717. 

Tko Ezcheqaer Bills standing ont undischarged on Jane 11, 1715, amounted to 
4,561,025/. bat at Lady Day, 1717, they may be reduced to aboat 4,000,000/. 

£ t. if. 

The interest of 3 per cent, on the said snm of 4,000,000/. is . 190,000 

The allowance of 2J. per day per lOOiL thereon .... 121,666 13 4 

Additional consideration for circulation 45,000 

Expense of management 8,060 

In all 294,666 13 4 

Or about 7/. 7«. 4if. per cent. 
Tiiere is appropriated towards discharge of the principal of the 
said Bills an annuity of 270,999 7 

Consequently the total annuity thereon will amount to 565,666 4 

The ftends appropriated for payment thereof are two-thirds subsidy, one-third 
subsidy, duties on coffee, cocoa nut, chocolate cocoa paste, tea, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
mace, cloyes, muslins, with the increased or new duties thereon, and on calicoes, 
chhia ware, drugs, &c. 

Hie prindpal sums due on Exchequer Bills, June 11, 1715, was 4,561,025/. 
consequently the 3 per cent, and 2d. per day per 100/. thereon, together with the 
allowance for circulation and expense of management as aboTC, amounted to a yearly 
sum of 328,561/. 18t. or about 7/. 4#. per cent, on the said principal sum ; but 
supposing, as in the above scheme, that there are still standhig out undischarged 
four millions in the said bills, the annuity payable thereon, in that case, is 
294,666/. 13f. id, or about 11. 7t. 4tf. per cent and (so long as the above allowances 
for drcnlation and expense of management continue) will still increase in proportion 
as the principal decreases. 

There is likewise an annuity of 270,999/. 7t. appropriated towards discharge of 
the principal sum of the said biUs, which in quarterly payments might thus do it in 
about ten years to come, if the fond be not in tiie meantime again clogged and 
incumbered by further additional mortgages in the new ?ray of anticipating and 
alienating, not only reversions and remainders, but even surpluses and supposed 
iorpluses, from five or liz to twelve or more years to come. 
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No. 4^— A State of the Public Debts provided for by Parliament, 
with above 5 per cent, per annum interest, the 100,000^. per annum, 
Original Fund of the Bank of England only excepted. 





Sums Advanced. 


Annnitles Granted. 


Rates of 
Interest. 




£ t. d. 


£ t. d. 


£ t. d. 


Annuities for 99 years . 


10,159,802 .9 8 


697,068 19 4i 


6 17 2i 


Annnides for 33 years . 


11,400,000 


1,025,249 12 


8 19 m 


Additional Stock of the Bank 


1,775,027 17 10 


106,501 13 5 


6 


Joint Stock of the South Sea 








Company .... 


10,000,000 


608,000 


6 


The Exchequer Bills standing 








oatnndischargedon March 








25, 1717i may amount to 








about «... 


4,000,000 


294,666 13 4 


7 7 4 


Besides the Interest and other 








allowances on Exchequer 








Bills, there is appropriated 








towards discharging the 








principal sums thereof an 








annuity of . . . 


... 


270,999 7 






37,334,830 7 6 


3,002,486 5 U 





The additional stock of the Bank has 6 per cent per annum interest from August 
1, 1710, arising by duties on houses, redeemable on a year*s notice. 

The South Sea Company has 8,000/. per annum towards expense of manage- 
ment, besides the interest of 6 per cent, on their joint stock, from December 25, 
1711, arising by duties on wines, vinegar, tobacco, duties on salt, rock salt, candles, 
clerks, apprentices and servants, &c. 

Redeemable on a year's notice after December 25, 1716. 

N.B. The funds for the annuities of 99 and 32 years, and those for discharge of 
Exchequer BUIs, are specified in the respective schemes thereof numbered 1, 2, 3. 



No. 5. — A State of the Public Debts provided for by Parliament, 
with a redeemable interest of only 5 per cent, or under, including 
the 100,000/. per annum, Original Fund of the Bank, which is at 
6 per cent. 





Sums Adranced. 


Annuities Granted. 


Rates of 
Interest. 


By the Bank 

By the East India Company . 
By the Bankers* Annuities . 
By the Bank Annuities 


£ t. d, 
1,600,000 
3,200,000 
1,328,526 
1,079,000 


£ t. d. 

100,000 
160,000 
39,855 16 Oi 
54,600 


£ t. d. 
6 
5 
3 
5 




7,207,526 


354,455 16 OJ 
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The Bank has 4,000/. per ann. for expense of management, besides 6 per cent, 
per ann. interest, from August 1 , 1694, arising from five-sevenths of 9d, per barrel 
excise, redeemable on a year's notice after the 1st of August, 1743. 

The East India Company has 5 per cent, interest on their capital stock, from 
Michaelmas, 1698, arising on 2». 4d, per bushel on salt, impositions on stamped 
paper, vellum, and parchment, redeemable on three years' notice after the 25th of 
Mareh, 1726. 

The Bankers' Annuities bear but 3 per cent, for the money advanced, from the 
S6th of December, 1705, arising on part of 3,700/. per week rent^charge on the 
revenues of excise, redeemable for one moiety without notice. 

The annuities payable at the Bank, and from thence commonly called the Bank 
Annuities, have 650/. per ann. allowed for expense of management, besides the 
interest of 5 per cent, for the money adyanced, from Michaelmas, 1715, by a rent- 
charge on the hereditary and temporary revenue, redeemable on a year's notice, 



No. 6. — An Estimate of such Public Debts as may remain unpro- 
vided for on March 25, 1717. 

£ M. d. 
On the lotteries and annuities for 32 years, at Michaelmas, 

1715, there was a deficiency of 332,888 15 4^ 

On the 160,000/. per annum payable to the East India Com- 
pany for the years ending at Michaelmas, 1714 and 1715 . 54,678 11 Hi 

On the duties on low wines, malt, candles, and on the third 

two-shilling aid to Michaelmas, 1715 582,974 6 5f 

The debt of the Navy on December 31, 1715, was . . . 696,671 2 4 



£ », d. 
Besides those, the further deficiencies of the 

funds payable at the Exchequer, may on 

March 25, 1717, possibly amount to . 200,000 
The debt of the Navy may at that time be 

increased 200,000 

The deficiency for the service of the years 

1715, 1716, may amount to about . • 200,000 



1,667,212 16 U 



600,000 



Consequently the total deficiencies on March 25, 1717, may be 2,267,212 16 If 

Memorandum. 
The household and other debts of the kte King William may 

be computed at about 600,000 

The arrears of the Army and other debts of the late Queen 

may amount to , 2,000,000 



^^4,867,212 16 1) 
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£ i. tU £ 9, d. 

By scheme No. 4, it appears that there are 

public debts prorided for by Parliament 

at different rates of interest of 6 per cent 

per annum or upwards, amounting to . 37^4,830 7 6 

On an annuity of 3,002,486 5 H 

By scheme No. 5, it appears that those pro- 
vided for at 5 per cent, or under, in- 
cluding the 100,000/. per ann. Original 
Fund of the Bank, which is at 6 per 
cent, amount to 7|S07,596 

On an annuity of 354,455 16 Oi 

Public debts provided for . . 44,542,356 7 6 — — « 

A^n»»'»»ty 3,356,942 1 if 

By scheme No. 6, the estimate of such 

public debts as may remain unprovided 

for on the S5th of March, 1717, may 

amount to 4,867,212 16 If 

Which will make the whole public debts at 
that time amount to . . . .^49,409,569 3 7f 

The taxes and impositions now levied, and thus mortgaged, 
are so numerous, perplexed, dark, and -intricate, that much 
time, patience, and expense, will be requisite to put them in any 
tolerable light ; hardly any of the national consumption at home 
is otherwise than over-taxed, excepting only com at the mill, 
cattle at market, and the woollen manufactures, and even these, 
though not directly, are otherwise heavily affected therewith. 

The present weight and inequality of these impositions 
on the home consumption are such as to give your committee 
ground to think that in some cases half, and in others less than 
two-thirds, of these excises, by being more easy and equally 
laid, might be brought to yield fifteen or twenty per cent, more 
than the whole now can. 

As the home excises are become insupportably heavy, the 
impositions on the foreign trade are in some cases double, and 
in others treble, or more, to those of any other known nation ; 
the weight and inequality whereof is such as give your com- 
mittee ^ound to believe that less than one moiety thereof, 

g2 
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being justly and •equally laid, might yield fifteen or twenty per 
cent, more than the whole possibly can on the present footing. 

That thus a yearly sum of six or seven hundred thousand 
might be justly expected from the improvement of little more 
than one moiety of the present impositions, towards discharge 
of the public debts, or such other uses as should be found 
requisite; but these several revenues of excise and customs, 
with the whole surpluses thereof, are so variously and unequally 
charged with the payment of exorbitant interest of public debts, 
that no one step towards the redress can be taken therein 
without the redemption thereof. 

Your committee still fiirther observe, that these very heavy 
taxes, and therewith the weight of the usury, bears wholly on 
the people, who live not idly on their money but by their 
painful industry ; thus at least nineteen-twentieth parts of the 
nation are thereby unaccountably obliged to pay from one-third 
to one moiety, or, in other words, from fifty or sixty to cent, per 
cent, more than the reasonable price or rate of four per cent, 
per annum interest, not only for their subsistence, but for all 
the very money they are forced to furnish for support of the 
same usury. 

After second reading of the committee's report there was 
silence in the club for some space. 

Sure (said Mr. More) the moneyed men must needs be more 
than a twentieth part of the nation, as represented by the com- 
mittee. 

If there be at least eight millions of souls in the British 
dominions, instead of four hundred thousand, a twentieth part, 
I am of opinion (said Mr. Grant) there are hardly two hundred 
thousand, or a fortieth part of them, who merely subsist by the 
works of theur money, and still further, that one-fourth part of 
those are not concerned in these new estates lately erected out 
of the national taxes and impositions. 

These calculations may be near the truth (said Mr. May), 
since by the best information I find that not twenty thousand 
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names were ever at once any way considerably concerned in the 
public debts, and^ reckoning five to a family, that would only 
make up one hundred thousand souls. 

If you omit soldiers, seamen, and such who necessarily had 
or have transiently put in small sums to lotteries^ and the like 
(said Mr. Sands), I find that not ever fifteen thousand names 
were at once directly concerned in the advances or loans^ 
and of them often two or three in a family; so that^ with 
great allowances for such as might have sums in trust in 
the names of others, I hardly think there ever were or now 
are ten thousand families together directly concerned for any 
considerable sums in the public securities. 

Though it be true, that the government now pays six^ seven, 
and eight per cent, per annum, or more, for money (said Mr. 
Hall), still that privilege is by no means allowed to private 
persons, who by the late Act of Parliament are restrained from 
taking more than five per cent interest. I therefore question 
whether the present high interest allowed on public securities 
can so affect the rest of the property of the nation as the com- 
mittee seem to insinuate. 

The price of money, which is the rate of the interest thereof 
(said Mr. May), is better lowered and kept moderate by the 
actions than by the acts of a state, and in the present case, so 
long as the government, which is by much the greatest mer- 
chant of money, shall continue to give six, seven, and eight per 
cent, interest or more, the doctrine of telling others they must 
nevertheless take no more than five per cent, can never effectu- 
ally prevail. On the contrary, the illustriousness of the ex- 
ample, and such temptation of profit^ will ever sufficiently 
encourage and enable men to break through or otherwise avoid 
the strictest prohibitions. 

If on the other hand the public will give but four per cent, 
per annum interest, private men will soon be well contented 
with that or lesS) because they will hardly find more, as we see 
in several of our neighbouring nations, the subjects of some 
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whereof are well contented with three per cent, interest, or 
under. 

I observe (said Mr. Ford) that in the several schemes of the 
public debts provided for by Parliament, the respective years j 

when contracted, with the commencement of the taxes imposed j 

for payment, are accurately enough set down, but the names of 
those chiefly concerned, or by whose advice these things were | 

done, are omitted ; which defect I move the committee may I 

supply in the next report, ^ 

This motion was waived in the committee (said Mr. Brooks), 
as inconsistent with the rules of this club, which enjoins us to 
treat only of things, not of persons. 

However (said Mr. Ford), the committee might at least have 
reported some list of those who had the principal places or 
preferments, or were most in vogue during the respective times 
of the transactions contained in their report. 

I expect no great instruction from such a list when formed 
(said Mr. Sands), since by the various and uncouth shapes these 
things appear in, they seem not so much of human contrivance 
as the work of chance ; therefore think these particularly con- 
cerned do by no means merit the name of managers, at least in 
our journal. 

Since the science of lotteries, first imported from Venice, 
has been so much improved among us (said Mr. Shaw), may 
not we in their own terms call them then men of chance, or 
chance^medlers ? 

Men of good or better chance, I suppose you mean (said Mr. 
More) 5 that is their own expression, since, to do them justice, I 
am of opinion they like bad chance as little as other people. 

I have seen the cargo from Venice you spake of (said Mr. 
Farr)^ its first cost was but 3«. 6d. all duties paid; therefore, con- 
sidering what great improvements and advantage our men of 
business have made on so small a stock to liegin with, I judge 
you may well afford them the name of managers, for they at the 
very first sold it at many millions per cent, advance, and their 
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further progress in this traffic lies now before us in the com- 
mittee's report. 

The word chance is an ungodly word (said Mr. May)^ since 
everything really proceeds from the Divine Providence, which 
is in, through, and infinitely over all. A lot is in its nature^ 
and therefore ought to be held, as sacred as an oath, both of 
them being parts of the Christian religion, and made to answer 
their proper ends, an oath being the end of all controversy 
among men,*^ and the lot ^^ causeth contentions to cease, and 
parteth between the mighty/' t 

The lot being a solemn appeal to the ever blessed Maker and 
Preserver of all, for his direct decision in matters of dissension, 
which cannot otherwise, or at least be so amicably, deter- 
mined. 

The oath being an appeal to the same Supreme Judge of all, 
as witness to the truth of things offered for proof in matters of 
strife depending before the temporal judge. 

So that in fine these are both of the same nature, only ex- 
pressed by us in two different ways, the one by our actions, and 
the other by our words. 

It is well and seasonably observed (said Mr. Grant) ; for, 
though the lot from the lap, or from the wheel (as they have 
done of late), may seem to us a chance, ^' yet the disposing 
thereof is of the Lord ;^'X ^^^ unnecessary or common lotting is 
no doubt as much a breach of the third commandment as that 
of common and profane swearing, under both which our land 
moums.§ 

These are sensible and seasonable admonitions (said Mr. 
Hope), and for which the club is much indebted to the gentle- 
men who do it this justice. 

If you will not allow the late men of afiairs the name of 
managers (said Mr. Hunt), let us call them operators. 

They will hardly merit that name either (said Mr. Heath), 

• Heb. vi. 16. t Prov. xviii. 18. 

I Ftov. xvi. 88. § Jer. xxiii. 10« 
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since it appears not they have worked much^ at least in the 
right way. 

It is usual with the Spaniards^ when they see or find any* 
thing done they know not how (said Mr. North), to say it is 
enchanted : since the things appear so intricate and unintelli* 
gible, instead of managers, let us call them enchanters. 

If you judge of them by their doings, or what they suf- 
fered to be done (said Mr. More), they have certainly not been 
such conjurors as to merit that name. 

From a small and insensible beginning, you see how wide the 
comment on the word managers hath spread (said Mr. Sands) ; 
let us therefore now put a stop, at least for the present, to this 
sort of criticism, by borrowing some general name until we find 
the proper or particular one, such as the Men of the Times, 
those of the Revenue, or the like. 

I readily agree to this expedient (said Mr. More), and the 
rather, since by this and other instances I see debates and 
speeches on trivial matters so apt to take up men's time. 

To the point, gentlemen (said Mr. Jones from the chair) ; 
consider what further instructions you will think proper for 
your Committee of Inquiry. 

After some silence, Mr. May said, that, notwithstanding the 
apparent difficulties, he was of opinion the committee should 
still persevere : that particularly since in all these debates and 
reports the redemption of the public revenues appears not only 
good in itself, but absolutely necessary at this time, since with- 
out that all other endeavours for the national relief and support 
must prove inefiectual, — he therefore moved that the committee 
be specially instructed with all convenient speed to prepare and 
bring in a proposition for the redemption of the public revenues 
of Great Britain. 

I understand not your redemptions or pretensions to them 
(said Mr. Strong), only think it such a roundabout way as gen- 
tlemen will never give into, it being not only thus perplexed 
and intricate, but likewise so long that the enumerating the 
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tides and recital of the Acts we are to be redeemed from may, 
for what I know, cost us another Act as long as betwixt 
St. Peter's and St. Paul's; I am therefore for cutting it short. 

As far as things are gone (said Mr. May), I still hope we are 
in no great danger of having Acts of Parliament by the mile ; 
but what do you mean by cutting it short ? 

In plain English (replied Mr. Strong), if they will not allow 
reductions as in France, by which the public may possibly have 
a demand on many of its present pretended creditors, instead of 
their having claims on the government, I am at once for taxing 
these public funds, since, excepting the reductions, that only 
can best do the business. 

Taxing them ! How would you tax them (said Mr. May) ? 

For that I have a scheme cut and dry (replied Mr. Strong) ; 
for example, I would tax those who have 8 per cent, per ann* 
interest 8«. in the pound ; those who have 6 per cent. 4^. in 
the pound ; and others who receive more than 4 per cent, per 
ann. interest in proportion ; at which rate those who have been 
tax free for 28 years past may at least, in so long time to come, 
be brought in some sort towards a level with their neighbours. 

I second that motion (said Mr. Bruce), since it will efifectually 
do the business without so much as once reading your tedious 
Acts of Parliament, which must otherwise be often perused and 
recited, if you once venture to go about this puzzling work of 
redemption. 

Would not this be to break into the public credit (said 
Mr. More) ? 

Not at all (replied Mr. Strong) ; they were only officiously 
made tax free during the war, but now there is peace they 
ought at least to contribute their proportion in everything. 

The Acts of Parliament (said Mr. York), on which this late 
public credit is founded, expressly declare the interest or 
annuities granted for payment of principal and interest, or both, 
to be tax free, indefinitely, without saying for what time, but I 
always understood that to be for ever. 
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By the tenor of the Acts of Parliament (replied Mr. Strong), 
I take it for granted their being tax free was only for the sup- 
posed exigency, which being now over by the end of two heavy 
and dangerous wars and of one of rebellion, I reckon they ought 
to be brought on a level with their neighbours. 

But suppose (said Mr. York) the Acts of Parliament had 
specially intimated that these funds were tax free for ever, after 
this would you have ventured to propose a tax ? 

The sooner (replied Mr. Strong). 

But I should think it strange (said Mr. Stone), that after 
having an Act of Parliament declaring my bargain tax free, 
they should notwithstanding break in upon my property and 
tax me. 

Why should not you be liable to be taxed as well as other 
subjects (said Mr. Sands) ? 

Other subjects (said Mr. Stone) possibly have not Acts of 
Parliament to free them from taxes. 

You are mistaken (said Mr. Sands), they have Magna Charta, 
which is an Act of Parliament too^ the Petition of Right, and 
other Acts of Parliament, by the tenor whereof the subjects' 
liberties or properties are not to be broken in upon, diminished, 
or damnified in any part, without extreme necessities for, or 
sensibly towards preservation of the whole ; and^ though the 
proprietors of these new estates, raised out of the late national 
taxes and impositions, may be rich, yet hardly so far as to be 
above necessity. 

That is well thought on (said Mr. Grant) ; I look upon Magna 
Charta, the Petition and Claim of Right, and such like, to be 
good enough Acts of Parliament, and if so, according to the 
rules of those of the revenue (if they have any), ought to be 
preferred by reason of priority. 

I have always told my friends concerned in the funds (said 
Mr. Hall\ they should not insist too much on being tax free, 
save only in the time of war, but never after the peace ; and 
now I am apprehensive, whenever it comes to be thoroughly 
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debated, they will lose the question, and so possibly by their 
obstinacy come to be taxed at least as much, if not more than 
others. 

Whenever this affair comes thoroughly to be examined (said 
Mr. Strong)^ I doubt not but these men of new estates (as they 
are called) will effectually find that the rest of the nation have 
as good Acts of Parliament to exempt them from taxes as they^ 
and such as are older, and consequently preferable, if their own 
practice may be taken for the rule ; therefore, instead of your 
tedious puzzling project of a redemption, I move that the 
committee be particularly directed to bring in a proposition for 
taxing such public creditors as have only securities for their 
money in the national taxes and contributions. 

Which motion being seconded by a considerable appearance, at 
last, with some difficulty, the previous question was put, viz« : 

*' Whether the question shall be now put ?'^ And the club 
being equally divided, the chairman, after a short speech to ex- 
cuse himself from the determination, at last gave it in the 
negative. 

Since this question has thus miscarried (said Mr. Strong), I 
have another proposition to make, which I hope will be unani- 
mously received by the club. 

If it be good (said Mr. More) doubtless it will be as well 
received as you expect. Pray tell us what it is. 

It is (replied Mr. Strong), that a proposition be brought in 
for obliging all those who have made exorbitant or unreasonable 
advantage of the public to make restitution thereof. 

What sort of restitution would you have them make (said 
Mr. More) ? 

By the Law of God given by Moses * (said Mr. Hope), the 
restitution for things stolen was in some cases five or four-fold, 
but never less than two-fold ; which last is the least restitution, 
I think, those who have made unfair or unreasonable profit 
of the public ought to make. 

* Exodus xxii. 1, &c. 
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However^ it seems (said Mr. More) that even in France they 
expect no such double or treble^ only a simple restitution, 
without any advance ; and not only so^ but allow a fifth part for 
the discoverers, which the possessor may get if he pleases. 

I like this matter of restitution wonderfully well (said 'Mr. 
Hunt) ; yet think we ought to be still more favourable in this 
case than they are in France ; especially since I believe about a 
moiety with us may be capable of discharging half the present 
public debts. 

I have formerly heard somewhat like this (said Mr. Ford) ; 
therefore propose that some scheme of such restitution may be 
prepared and brought in by the committee. 

I also (said Mr. Grant) have heard talk of some such restitu- 
tions, but believe they will hardly yield anything near so much 
as has been hinted, since what they may do in France I know 
not; but I never yet heard any one in Britain say he had made 
unreasonable or exorbitant advantages of the public, therefore 
move that to the words — " Those who have made unreasonable 
or exorbitant advantage of the public/' the words " if any such 
there be " may be added in the question. 

Though this last proposal, as now offered, seems so just and 
moderate that I see not how it can be rejected (said Mr. May), 
only since other things now before the club are still depending 
and more pressing, I move that it may not now be received. 

Upon this some emotion appeared in the club^ and several 
speeches and expressions escaped, judged not proper to be en- 
tered in the journal. 

At last the question was put : ^^ Whether a scheme of the 
proposed restitution should be forthwith prepared and brought 
into the club V' 

It passed in the negative by two voices only. 

Afterwhich, Mr. Strong, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Hope, with several 
others, in great heat, left the club, sa3ring, that since they had 
refused the proposition for taxing the public funds, and delayed 
receiving a scheme for the moderate restitution of only one 
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moiety of the unreasonable advantages made or supposed to be 
made of the public, they saw not what they had further to do on 
those subjects, therefore were determined to come no more to the 
club, at least till they saw things governed with less partiality. 

After the departure of those members (some whereof were 
considerable and eminent), those who remained seemed wholly at 
a stand, and in no small perplexity for a considerable time. 

At last Mr. May broke silence, and said that he was sorry 
those worthy gentlemen had taken the last proceedings so ill ; 
tiiat he confessed, as to his own thoughts, the business of taxing 
the public funds now in the time of peace was but equal, yet he 
conceived it not necessary, since with some more honest pains 
the redemption might still be made more efifectually to answer 
both the public service and that of particular men, by bringing 
the interest or rate of money of course, and without coercion, 
to four per cent, or under, whereas the way of taxing was not 
only more like an act of power or force, but even at last could 
not possibly have so entire an effect in the mutual and common 
advantage as the redemption, for reasons sufficiently obvious. 

As to the matter of the restitution of one moiety of exor- 
bitant profits or advantages made of the public, if any such 
there be, it appears reasonable and moderate enough, yet can 
by no means be of the consequence to weigh with that of the 
redemption ; which when rightly placed must influence the 
whole matter abundantly for the better, whereas probably this 
restitution of a moiety of the supposed unrighteous gains by the 
government may hardly amount to one-fourth part of what is 
pretended to by it. Besides, it would look like hunting of two 
hares with but one dog, for the club to engage in promoting the 
redemption and restitution at one and the same time, especially 
since (continued he) in my humble opinion the redemption, or 
something like it, must be the necessary and preliminary step to 
all the other good things we have in view ; whereas the restitu- 
tion can suffer but little, if anything at all, by some further delay. 

I was for the taxing and restitution too (said Mr. Ford), but, 
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since you will have neither, at least at present, it seems we most 
be for the redemption ; but where shall we find the money ? 
In the same manner as Pope Innocent the Eleventh did (said 

Mr. May). 

Would you then (replied Mr. Ford) have the King of Great 
Britain to find about the quantity of the priest's portion in ready 
money to redeem the securities for fifty millions sterling, as 
that pope did for near so many crowns of 5«. 6df. per piece. 

The present King of Great Britain is now much more con- 
siderable in his way than that pope was in his (said Mr. May), 
and who, as I am told, in his dominions in Germany can have 
what money he will at four per cent per annum, or under ; 
therefore why may not his majesty then be able to find a sum 
for so beneficial an occasion ? 

That would be brave (said Mr. Grant) for the king to find 
money to redeem us ; surely, after that, he must needs inherit 
more of the aflfections of his people than any king before him. 

This is a noble design (said Mr. Farr), I wonder whether any 
one has spoken to the king about it. 

I know nothing of that (said Mr. May), only the character 
I have of his Majesty, and the reason of the thing, inclines 
me to think he may be brought to undertake it for a much 
less rate of interest and premium than things of this nature 
have hitherto been done by others for twenty-eight years past. 

I have no more to say (said Mr. Ford), if the king will do 
it, or but give it countenance, it must and will be done, and 
with a superior regard and reputation to anything of that nature 
done in this island. 

If these be the prospects (said Mr. Hunt) I begin to be 
pretty well reconciled to the redemption. But pray what would 
you redeem ? 

The whole public revenue which now stands mortgaged or 
anticipated for sums advanced at more than five per cent, per 
annum interest (said Mr. May), amounting to 37,334,830/. 78. 6d^ 
as appears by scheme No. 4 in the report of the committee* 
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I am not for doing the whole at once (said Mr. More), only 
the annuities for terms of years^ and the Exchequer Bills, be- 
cause they only lie at above six per cent, interest. 

I am for redeeming all at above the present legal interest 
(said Mr. May), as believing the whole easier than only a moiety, 
or any less proportion ; since if you leave any of the anticipa- 
tions on the revenue at six per cent, it will still be a dead 
weight on what you bring to four per cent ; as we have seen 
in several instances, particularly in the matter of the late non* 
specie Exchequer Bills, which served not only to stagnate the 
whole circulation, but towards endangering the sinking the 
bills and Bank too ; and all this only to make a jobbing business 
to the advantage of somebody or other. 

I therefore move that the committee may be specially di- 
rected with all convenient speed to bring in a proposition for 
redemption of such branches of the public revenues as are 
anticipated or mortgaged for sums advanced on an interest of 
above five per cent, per annum, the 100,000/. per annum original 
fund of the Bank of England only excepted. 

After some silence the motion was agreed to, nemine contra- 
dicente. 

Then the club adjourned to Wednesday the 26th instant. 



Wednesday, September 26, 1716. 

Mr. Brooks from the committee directed to bring in a pro- 
position for the redemption, reported :-* 

That the committee find it easy to form the proposition on 
such of the public securities as are on the plain footing of a re- 
deemable interest, where the principal sums are still preserved 
entire ; but otherwise in the annuities for terms of years, where 
the principal sums are sunk in their being confounded and 
blended together with the interest, since there can be no re- 
deeming of them but with rebates or discounts as in the cases 
of such annuities, the only standards for which are either the 
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present legal interest of fiye^ or the late interest of six per cent, 
per annum : — 

That the funds for payment of exchequer bills labour under 
the like difficulty, as one way or other having the allowance of 
about seven per cent, per annum : — 

That some of the committee are so zealously inclined for the 
redemption, as to be for returning the whole money at first 
advanced, even in the case of annuities for terms of years and 
exchequer bills. Nay, rather than not have the work of the 
redemption nobly and handsomely done (as they phrase it), 
would add even a considerable premium, to bring those con- 
cerned in the funds to a voluntary subscription of their respect- 
ive interests ; while others say it would be a new and un- 
precedented thing for this Government to purchase or redeem 
these revenues, anticipated only for years, and where the princi- 
pal sums advanced are long since sunk in being blended with 
the interest, again to revive these dead funds, the material jus- 
tice in like cases being only to allow them the remainder of 
their principal sums in way of rebate, as in the cases of such 
annuities. 

Some have objected that this deduction would make a strange 
alteration, and instanced particularly in the first annuities, 
which commenced twenty-four years ago, all the capital at first 
advanced would not only be exhausted, but at least about half 
the value thereof be due from the proprietors to the Go- 
vernment. 

Upon which it hath been said, that this was no argument 
against the reduction, but rather for it, since the proprietors 
had all this while not only thus received their principal money 
back, but in the mean time had the possession of the dif- 
ference, to their no small advantage. 

To this it was returned, that many had sold and negotiated 
these annuities possibly at a much higher price than the first 
cost, who at this rate would not only be liable to lose so much 
of the capital, but likewise all their advance. 
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It was replied, that this waS still an argument iPor the re- 
demption ; since, doubtless, those who bought these securities 
at such an advance, have had the money one way. or other 
to buy them, and that it became not the honour of any re- 
putable Government so to be made a merchandise of, in having 
their securities either unreasonably depressed or advanced in 
any extraordinary manner ; besides, that though, as in other 
like cases, the notion of the prices might be kept up, yet, on 
due inquiry, it would be found that little in proportion to the 
whole had really been negotiated or sold, and that it might be 
still a question^ whether, as taken in a medium, those things 
had really been negotiated at upwards of par. 

It was then said that several widows, orphans, and other 
helpless people might have originally had, or since bought of 
these annuities, who had nothing else to subsist on, and that 
the taking them thus away by deduction, would be to leave 
these poor people to perish. 

To which it was replied, that though in some very few 
particulars this might deserve regard in way of commiseration^ 
yet the proportions of such proprietors would not be found 
great in this matter, possibly not exceeding two per cent, or a 
fiftieth part, so that, if occasion were, a small sum could sup- 
ply that diflference. 

It was then said, that doubtless several jointures or mar- 
riage settlements, provision for younger children, and such like, 
had been made in these new estates; that thus those good 
intentions of men's providing for their families would be de- 
feated by this redemption, particularly by the deduction. 

To this it was said, that upon due inquiry it would hardly be 
found that two per cent, more was really appropriated to the 
before-mentioned uses ; yet, if there was that or a much greater 
quantity, the proprietors would still have the common benefit 
of continuing or laying out their moneys to the same uses in the 
Government or other securities, or otherwise. 

After this, it was further objected to thi^ reduction, that 

VOL. u* n 
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there were eight thousand pounds per annum allowed for the 
incident expenses of exchequer bills^ and possibly five or six 
times as much expense on the several annuity and lottery 
funds, and it was but reasonable that the allowances of the 
expense of management be deducted out of any reduction in 
this case to be made. 

To this it was answered, that fifty or sixty thousand pounds 
per annum was a prodigious allowance for such a management^ 
since less than a moiety thereof would nobly defray the incident 
expenses of still much larger sums, when brought on an equal 
and regular footing by the redemption. 

That, however that be, the annual sums expended in the 
management of the funds of annuities and exchequer bills, 
ought, and doubtless will be, allowed on that account; that 
still all ^hese allowances together could not be considerable, or 
anywise equivalent to the great benefit that would naturally 
accrue from the general redemption. 

Having thus heard the parties (continued Mr. Brooks), 
your committee, considering the difficulties in the case, and the 
danger of dividing on so weighty points, have therefore directed 
me to report the matter specially to the club, and at the 
same time to present the following schemes : — 

No. 7.-^A Proposition for the Redemption of such Branches of 
the Public Revenues as are anticipated or mortgaged for Sums 
advanced on an Interest of above 5 per cent, per annum ; the 
100,000/. per annum Original Fund of the Bank of England only 
excepted. 

By Scheme No. 4 it appears that there are public debts pro- £ t. d. 

Tided for by Parliament with above five per cent, per annum 

interest, amounting to a principal sum of . . . 37,334,830 7 6 

By Scheme No. 6, the deficiencies on the lottery annuities and 

other funds payable at the Exchequer, including the navy 

debts, to October 31, 1715, are estimated at . . 1,667,212 16 If 

That the said deficiencies may, the 35th of March, 1717, be 

farther increased . . . . . . 600,000 

Which with the above 37,334,830/. 7«. 6d. will make a prin- 
cipal sum of • •.,.. 39,602,043 3 7% 
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If, therefore, there shall be raised, at fonr per cent, per annam £ s, d. 

iDterett, a principal snm of .... 42,000,000 

After payment thereout of the said principal sum of . . 39,602,042 3 7f 

There will remain towards such other public uses as shall be 

thought proper a surplns of .... 2,397,957 16 4^ 

By Scheme No. 4, it likewise appears that the annuity payable 

on the above principal sum of 37,334,830/. 7«. 6(7. amounts to 3,002,486 5 l^ 
Out of which if there be applied for interest 

of four per cent, per annum on the said £ t. <f. 

grand principal sum of 42,000,000/. . 1,680,000 
And for discharge of the principal in quar- 
terly payments a yearly sum of . . 1,260,000 
The whole annuity necessary to discharge 

both principal and interest of the said 

sum of 42,000,000/. in twenty-two years 

will only be .... 2,940,000 

So that there will remain a yearly surplus of • . . 62,486 5 1^ 

towards expense of management, provision for payment of the household, and other 
debts of the late King William, the arrears of the army, and other debts of the late 
Queen. 

It is therefore proposed, 

£ t. d, 

I. That his Majesty may be enabled by Parliament, by Com- 
mission under the Great Seal of Great Britain, to appoint 
commissioners to take the sabscriptions of the creditors or 
claimants on the annuities for 99 and 33 years, amounting to 21,559,802 9 8 

Of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England for 
their additional joint stock, being 1,775,027 17 10 

And for Exchequer Bills, being about 4,000,000 

Of the South Sea Company for their capital stock, being . 10,000,000 

Amounting in all to 37,334,830 7 6 

Or such of them as shall on or before the day of » 1717, consent 

to receive back their principal money in specie or Exchequer Bills, or accept of 4 
per cent, per annum in quarterly payments until the principal sums be discharged, 
with 2 per cent, premium immediate encouragement. 

II. That the several branches of the public revenues appropriated to the payment 
of the principal and interest of such of the above sums as shall be subscribed to this 
general fund, be, for the term of 32 years, from the day of , applied 

towards discharge of the proposed sum of 42,000,000/. the preference of payment to 
be regulated by the dates and numbers of such subscriptions. 

lit. That in case the sums thus appropriated shall not amount to one per cent, 
for interest, and likewise to 15«. per 100/. every three months towards discharge of 
the principal, then the deficiency thereof to be from time to time made good by 
Parliament. 

11 2 
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IV. That the sarplus or remainder of the said revenaea, thus ia the first place to 
be appropriated towards payment of the principal and interest of the 42,000,000/. as 
aforesaid, be in the second place applied to the incident expenses of management 
of this general fund, and to provision for payment of such public debts as are or 
shall remain unprovided for. 

y. That if, after payment of said debts in such term of 22 years, any surplus of the 
said revenues shall remain, the same may be applied and disposed of by Parliament. 

VI. That such of the said creditors for the above capital sum of 37,334,830/. 7«. 6<f. 
as shall not on or before the day of , by subscription, signify their 
consent to accept of their money in specie or Exchequer Bills, may afterirards be 
allowed the foresaid annuity of 4 per cent, per annum, in quarterly payments, and 
15^. per 100/. every three months towards discbarge of their principal as aforesaid, 
but without any premium. 

VII. That the several branches of the public revenues thus appropriated, or at 
any time hereafter to be appropriated, or anticipated, may be redeemable by Par- 
liament at twelve months* notice or discount. 



No. 8. — The Amount of an Annuity of 1,260,000/. at 4 per cent, 
per annum Interest, in Quarterly Payments in any term not exceeding 
88 Quarters, or 22 Years. 





Amonnt at 




Amonnt at 




Amount at 






Amonnt at 


Qoar- 


the end of 


Qnar- 


the end of 


Quar- 


the end of 


Quarters 


the end of 


tera. 


the seyeral 


ters. 


the leTeral 


ters. 


the several 


and 


the seyeral 




Quarters. 




Quarters. 




Quarters. 


Tears. 


Team. 




£ 




£ 




£ 


Qrs. 


Yrs. 


£ 


1 


315,000 


2 


633,150 


3 


954,481 


4 


1 


1,279,026 


5 


1,606,816 


6 


1,937,885 


7 


2,272,263 


8 


2 


2,609,986 


9 


S,95 1,086 


10 


3,295,597 


11 


3,643,553 


12 


3 


3,994,988 


13 


4,349,938 


14 


4,708,438 


15 


5,070,522 


16 


4 


5,436,227 


17 


5,805,589 


18 


6,178,645 


19 


6,555,432 


20 


5 


6,935,986 


21 


7,320,346 


22 


7,708,549 


23 


8,100,635 


24 


6 


8,496,641 


i5 


8,896,608 


26 


9,300,574 


27 


9,708,580 


28 


7 


10,120,665 


29 


10,536,872 


30 


10,957,241 


31 


11,381,813 


32 


8 


11,810,631 


33 


12,243,738 


34 


12,681,175 


35 


1.3,122,987 


36 


9 


13,569,217 


37 


14.019,909 


38 


14,475,108 


39 


14,934,859 


40 


10 


15,399,208 


41 


15,868,200 


42 


16,341,882 


43 


16,820,300 


44 


11 


17,303,503 


45 


17,791,538 


46 


18,284,454 


47 


18,782,298 


48 


12 


19,285,121 


49 


19,792,973 


50 


20,305,902 


51 


20,823,961 


52 


13 


21,347,201 


5J 


21,875,673 


54 


22,409,430 


55 


22,948,524 


56 


14 


23,493,009 


57 


24,042,939 


58 


24,598,369 


59 


25,159,352 


60 


15 


25,725,946 


61 


26,298,205 


62 


26,876,187 


63 


27,459,949 


64 


16 


28,049,549 


65 


28,645,044 


^Q 


29,246,495 


67 


29,853,960 


68 


17 


30,467,499 


69 


31,087,174 


70 


31,713,046 


71 


32,345,176 


72 


18 


32,983,628 


73 


33,628,465 


74 


34,279,749 


75 


34,937,547 


76 


19 


35,601,922 


77 


36,272,941 


78 


36,950,671 


79 


37,635,177 


80 


20 


38,326,529 


81 


39,024,795 


82 


39,730,042 


83 


40,442,343 


84 


SI 


41,161,766 


85 


41,888,384 


86 


42,622,268 


87 


43,363,491 


88 


22 


44,112,125 
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No. 9. — The Decrease of a Principal Sum of 42,000,000/. to be 
discharged by au Annuity of 1,260,000/. at 4 per cent, per annum 
Interest, in Quarterly Payments. 



Quar- 
ters. 


Principal Sams 
remaining 

undischarged 
at tlie end 

of the several 
Qoarters. 


Quar- 
ters. 


Principal Sums 
remaining 

undischarged 
at the end 

of the several 
Quarters. 


Quar- 
ters. 


Principal Sums 
remaining 

undischarged 
at the end 

of the several 
Quarters. 


Quarters 

and 
Years. 


Principal Sums 
remaining 

undischarged 
at the end 

of the several 
Years. 




£ 




£ 




£ 


Qrs.Yr8. 


£ 


1 


41,685,000 


2 


41,366,750 


3 


41,045,519 


4 1 


40,720,974 


5 


40,393,184 


6 


40,062,115 


7 


39,727,737 


8 2 


39,390,014 


9 


39,048,914 


10 


38,704,403 


11 


38,356,447 


12 3 


38,005,012 


13 


37,650,062 


14 


,37,291,562 


15 


36,929,478 


16 4 


36,563,773 


17 


36,194,411 


18 


35,821,355 


19 


35,444,568 


20 5 


35,064,014 


21 


34,679,654 


22 


34,291,451 


23 


33,899,365 


24 6 


33,503,359 


25 


33,103,392 


26 


32,699,426 


27 


32,291,420 


28 7 


31,879.335 


29 


31,463,128 


30 


31,042,759 


31 


30,618,187 


32 8 


30,189,369 


33 


29,756,262 


34 


29,318,825 


35 


28,877,013 


35 9 


28,430,783 


37 


27,980,091 


38 


27,524,892 


39 


27,065,141 


40 10 


26,600,791 


41 


26,131,800 


42 


25,658,118 


43 


25,179,700 


44 11 


24,696,497 


45 


24,208,462 


46 


23,715,546 


47 


23,217,702 


48 12 


22,714,877 


49 


22,207,027 


50 


21,694,098 


51 


21,176,039 


52 13 


20,652,799 


53 


20,124,327 


54 


19,590,570 


55 


19,051,476 


56 14 


18,506,991 


57 


17,957,061 


58 


17,401,631 


59 


16,840,648 


60 15 


16,274,054 


61 


15,701,795 


62 


15,123,813 


63 


14,540,051 


64 16 


13,950,451 


65 


13,354,956 


66 


12,753,505 


67 


12,146,040 


68 17 


11,532,501 


69 


10,912,826 


70 


10,286,954 


71 


9,654,824 


72 18 


9,016,372 


73 


8,371,535 


74 


7,720,251 


75 


7,062,453 


76 19 


6,398,078 


77 


5,727,059 


78 


5,049,329 


79 


4,364,823 


80 20 


3,673,471 


81 


2,975,205 


82 


2,269,958 


83 


1,557,657 


84 21 


838,234 


85 


111,616 
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No. 10. — The Amount of an Annuity of 840,000/. at 5 per cent, per 
annum Interest, in Quarterly Payments, in any term not exceeding 104 
Quarters, or 26 Years. 



Qnar- 
ten. 


Amounts at 
the end of 

tbe several 
Quarters. 


Quar- 
ters. 


Amounts at 

the end of 

tlie soTeral 

Quarters. 


Quar- 
ters. 


Amounts at 
tbe end of 

the several 
Quarters. 


Quarters 

and 

Tears. 


Amounts at 

the end of 

the several 

Years. 


1 


£ 
210,000 


2 


£ 

422,625 


3 


£ 
637,908 


Qr8.Yr8. 
4 1 

• 


£ 

855,882 


5 


1,076,580 


6 


1,300,037 


7 


1,526,288 


8 2 


1,755,366 


9 


1,987,308 


10 


2,222,150 


11 


2,459,927 


12 3 


2,700,676 


13 


2,944,434 


14 


3,191,240 


15 


3,441,130 


16 4 


3,694,144 


17 


3,950,321 


18 


4,209,700 


19 


4,472,321 


20 5 


4,738,225 


21 


5,007,453 


22 


5,280,046 


23 


5,556,047 


24 6 


5,835,498 


25 


6,118,441 


26 


6,404,922 


27 


6,694,983 


28 7 


6,988,671 


29 


7,286,029 


30 


7,587,104 


31 


7,891,943 


32 8 


8,200,592 


33 


8,513,100 


34 


8,829,514 


35 


9,149,882 


36 9 


9,474,256 


37 


9,802,684 


38 


10,135,218 


39 


10,471,908 


40 10 


10,812,807 


41 


U,l 57,967 


42 


11,507,442 


43 


11,861,285 


44 11 


12,219,551 


45 


12,582,295 


46 


12,949,574 


47 


13,321,443 


48 12 


13,697,961 


49 


14,079,186 


50 


14,465,176 


51 


14,855,990 


52 13 


15,251,690 


53 


15,652,337 


54 


16,057,992 


55 


16,468,717 


56 14 


16,884,576 


57 


17,305,633 


58 


17,731,953 


59 


18,163,603 


60 15 


18,600,648 


61 


19,043,156 


62 


19,491,195 


63 


19,944,835 


64 16 


20,404,145 


65 


20,869,197 


66 


21,340,062 


67 


21,816,813 


68 17 


22,299,523 


69 


22",788,267 


70 


23,283,121 


71 


23,784,160 


72 18 


24,291,462 


73 


24,805,105 


74 


25,325,169 


75 


25,851,733 


76 19 


26,384,880 


77 


26,924,691 


78 


27,471,250 


79 


28,024,640 


80 20 


28,584,948 


81 


29,152,260 


82 


29,726,663 


83 


30,308,246 


84 21 


30,897,100 


85 


31,493,313 


86 


32,096,980 


87 


32,708,192 


88 22 


33,327,044 


89 


33,953,632 


90 


34,588,053 


91 


35,230,404 


92 23 


35,880,784 


93 


36,539,293 


94 


37,206,034 


95 


37,881,110 


96 24 


38,564,624 


97 


39,256,682 


98 


39,957,390 


99 


40,666,858 


100 25 


41,385,193 


101 


42,102,508 


102 


42,848,915 


103 


43,594,526 


104 26 


44,349,458 
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No. 11.— The Decrease of a Principal Sum of 42,000,000/. to be 
discharged by an Annuity of 840,000/. at 5 per cent, per annum, in 
Quarterly Payments. 



Quar- 
ters. 


Principal Sums 
remaining 

undischarged 
at the end 

of the seTeral 
Qnarters. 


Quar- 
ters. 


Principal Sums 
remaining 

undischarged 
at the end 

of the several 
Quarters. 


Quar- 
ters. 


Principal Sums 
remaining 

undischarged 
at the end 

of the several 
Quarters. 


Quarters 

and 

Years. 


Principal Sums 

remaining 
undischarged 

at the end 

of tho several 

Years. 


1 


41,790,000 


2 


£ 
41,577,375 


3 


£ 
41,362,092 


Qrs. Yrs. 
4 1 


£ 
41,144,119 


5 


40,923,420 


6 


40,699,963 


7 


40,773,712 


8 2 


40,244,634 


9 


40,012,692 


10 


39,777,850 


11 


39,540,073 


12 3 


39,299,324 


13 


39,055,566 


14 


38,808,760 


15 


38,558,870 


16 4 


38,305,856 


17 


38,049,679 


18 


37,790,300 


19 


37,527,679 


20 5 


37,261,775 


21 


36,992,547 


22 


36,719,954 


23 


36,443,953 


24 6 


36,164,502 


25 


35,881,559 


26 


35,595,078 


27 


35,305,017 


28 7 


35,011,329 


29 


34,713,971 


30 


34,412,896 


31 


35,108,057 


32 8 


33,799,408 


33 


33,486,900 


34 


33,170,486 


35 


32,850,118 


36 9 


32,525,744 


37 


32,197,316 


38 


31,864,782 


39 


31,528,092 


40 10 


31,187,193 


41 


30,842,033 


42 


30,492,558 


43 


30,138,715 


44 11 


29,780,449 


45 


29,417,705 


46 


29,050,426 


47 


28,678,557 


48 12 


28,302,039 


49 


27,920,814 


50 


27,534,824 


51 


27,144,010 


52 13 


26,748,310 


53 


26,347,663 


54 


25,942,008 


55 


25,531,283 


56 15 


25,115,424 


57 


24,694,367 


58 


24,268,047 


59 


23,836,397 


60 15 


33,399,352 


61 


22,956,844 


62 


22,508,805 


63 


22,055,165 


64 16 


21,595,855 


65 


21,130,803 


66 


20,659,938 


67 


20,183,187 


68 17 


19,700,477 


69 


19,211,733 


70 


18,716,879 


71 


18,215,840 


72 18 


17,708,538 


73 


17,194,895 


74 


16,674,831 


75 


16,148,267 


76 19 


15,615,120 


77 


15,075,309 


78 


14,528,750 


79 


13,975,360 


80 20 


13,415,052 


81 


12,847,740 


82 


12,273,337 


83 


11,691,754 


84 21 


11,102,900 


85 


10,506,687 


86 


9,903,020 


87 


9,291,828 


88 22 


8,672,956 


89 


8,046,368 


90 


7,411,947 


91 


6,769,596 


92 23 


6,119,216 


93 


5,460,707 


94 


4,793,965 


95 


4,118,890 


96 24 


3,435,376 


97 


2,743,318 


98 


2,042,610 


99 


1,333,142 


100 25 


614,807 
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No. 12.-*A Scheme of the Annuities for Ninety-Nine Years, showing the 

of such Surpluses in the times expired, to the 25th 



Yean 

when 

Granted 



Funds 
Appropciated. 



1693 
1693 

1694 

1703 

1704 
1705 

1706 



1707 
1707 



One 9d. per barrel 
Excise .... 

Ditto. To LiTes 
with Saryiyor- 
shipg .... 

Two- sevenths of 
another 9d, Part 
for Lives . . . 

Part of 3 JOO/. per 
week Excise . . 

Ditto .... 

One-third subsidy, 
9d, per barrel Ex- 
cise 

Low Wines, Spirits, 
Hawkers, Pedlars, 
First Stamp Da- 
ties, and 36«. per 
barrel on Sweets . 

Oyerplos of Annui- 
ties, 4 and 5 Anne 

Half Tonnage and 
Poundage, called 
Half Subsidy . . 



Times when 

the Annoides 

commenced. 



25 Jan. 1692 



Sams 
Advanced. 



25 Jan. 1693 

25 Mar. 1704 
25 Dec. 1705 

25 Mar. 1706 



S5 Mar. 1707 
25 Mar. 1708 

24 Jane 1708 



£ 9. d. 

1,492,379 7 

108,100 

368,896 8 

1,569,664 18 6 

690,000 

8,855,761 16 2 



Annuities 
Granted. 



1,155,000 



640,000 



1,280,000 



10,159,802 9 8 



£ 9. d. 

124,866 

7,567 

37,460 4 10 

104,745 10 6i 

46,000 

184,242 I 



Interest on the 
Sums Advanced, 

at the 
rate of 5 per cent. 



72,187 10 



40,000 



80,000 



697,063 19 4i 



£ 9. d, 

74,618 19 4 

5,405 

18,444 16 4} 

78,483 4 11 

34,500 

142,788 1 9h 



57,750 



32,000 



64,000 



507,990 2 5} 
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Surpluses thereof above the rates of 5 and 6 per cent. Interest, with the Amounts 
of March, 17 17, at the aforesaid rates of Interest. 





Interest on tha 
Smna Adranoed, 

at the 
rate of 6 per cent 


SnrpluBes of the Annuities granted 
above 


Amounts of the Surpluses in 
the Years expired, at 


Time 

exphred, 

to 




5 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


25 March, 
1717. 




£ 9, d. 


£ 9. d. 


£ 9. d. 


£ 


£ 


Years. Hths. 




89,543 15 2^ 


50,247 3 


35,323 4 9i 


2,236,092 


1,794,971 


24 




6,486 


2,162 


1,081 


89,573 


50,802 


23 




S8,133 15 8 


19,015 8 hi 


15^26 9 2 


787,817 


720,279 


23 




94,179 17 lOf 


S6,262 5 7i 


10,565 18 71 


465,183 


199,501 


13 




41,400 


11,500 


4,600 


168,295 


71,052 


11 3 




171,345 14 2 


41,454 U 2§ 


12,896 19 10 


588,937 


193,089 


11 




69,300 


14.437 10 


2,887 10 


181,593 


38,059 


10 




38,400 


8,000 


1,600 


88,212 


18,386 


9 




76,800 


16,000 


3,200 


170,515 


35,497 


8 9 




609,588 2 m 


189,078 16 lU 


87,480 16 5^ 


4,776,217 


3,121,636 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE 



•A Scheme of the Annuities for Thirty-Two Years, showing the Sur- 

Surpluses in the times expired, to the 25th of 



Years 

when 

Granted 



Funds 
Appropriated. 



1709 AdditionalWindow 
Tax, 3«.jper chal- 
droQ on Coals, &c. 

1709 New Daties on 
Excise, and on 
Pepper, Raisins, 
&c 

1710 Subsidy Outwards, 
additional Duty 
on Candles . . 

1710 Duties on Leather, 
700/. per Week 
on the Post Office, 
Duties on Hack- 
ney Coaches, 
Chairs, Stamped 
Vellum, 8cc. . . 

1711 Additional Duties 
on Soap, Paper, 
Vellum, Parch- 
ment, Pamphlets, 
&c 

1711 Additional Duties 
on Hides, Skins, 
Vellum and Parch- 
ment, new Duties 
on Starch, Tea, 
Coffee, Silver 
Wire, &c. . . . 

1713 By Rent-charge on 
Her Majesty *8 He- 
reditary and Tem- 
porary Revenues . 

1714 Additional Duties 
on Soap, Paper, 
Parchment, Li- 
nens, Silks, Cali- 
coes, Stuifs, Coals 
.exported, &c. . . 



Timcij when 
the Annuities 
commenced. 



29 Sept. 1710 



25 Mar. 1710 



25 Mar. 1711 



29 Sept 1711 



29 Sept. 1712 



29 Sept. 1712 



29 Sept. 1713 



29 Sept. 1714 



Sums 
Advanced. 



1,500,000 * 



900,000 



1,500,000 



2,000,000 



1,800,000 



1,800,000 



500,000 



For 32 Years . . . 
For 99 Years . . . 

Total . . . . 



1,400,000 



11,400,000 
10,159,802 9 B 



21,559,802 9 8 



Annuities 
Grautcd. 



8, d. 



135,000 



81,000 



135,000 



186,670 



168,003 



168,003 



35,000 5 



116,573 12 



1,025,249 12 
697,068 19 4i 



1,722,318 11 ih 



Interest on the 
Sums advanced, 

at the 
rate of 6 i)er cent. 



. d. 



75,000 



45,000 , 



75,000 



100,000 



90,000 



90,000 



25,000 



70,000 



570,000 
507,990 2 b} 



1,077,990 2 b^ 
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pluses thereof above the rates of 5 and 6 per cent. Interest, with the Amounts of such 
March, 1717, at the aforesaid rates of Interest. 



Interest on the 
Sums Advanced, 

at the 
rate of 6 per cent. 


Snrpliues of the Annnitiee granted abore 


Amonnts of the SorploBes in the 
Years expired, at 


Time 
expired, to 


5 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


5 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


S6 Maroh, 1717. 


£ 9. d. 


£ 9. d. 


£ 9. d. 


£ 


£ 


Years. Mths. 


90,000 


60,000 


45,000 


448,318 


345,806 


6 6 


54,000 


36,000 


27,000 


893,112 


226,634 


7 


90,000 


60,000 


45,000 


408,115 


313,889 


6 


120,000 


86,670 


66,670 


534,214 


420,435 


5 6 


108,000 


78,003 


60,003 


383,609 


300,366 


4 6 


108,000 


78,003 


60,003 


383,609 


300,366 


4 6 


30,000 


10,000 


5,000 


37,313 


18,895 


3 6 


84,000 


46,573 12 


32,573 12 


121,149 


85,401 


2 6 


684,000 


455,249 12 


341,249 12 


2,609,439 


2,011,792 




609,588 2 lU 


189,078 16 m 


87,480 16 5^ 


4,776,217 


3,121,636 




1,293,588 2 lU 


644,328 8 lU 


428,730 8 5^ 


7,385,656 


5,133,428 
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Your committee have stated the general proposition at forty- 
two millions, as judging it the most proper round sum, to ac- 
commodate the necessary occasions now in view for the service 
of the year I7l7> iii which there will be provision for repayment 
of the whole sums at first advanced, even on the annuities for 
ninety-nine years and thirty-two years and exchequer bills. 

Your committee have made tables of amount and rebate for 
the said capital sum of forty-two millions, both at four and five 
per cent, interest, in quarterly payments, whereby it appears 
that the said sum may at four per cent be paid off in less than 
twenty-two years, and at five per cent, in less than twenty-six 
years. 

But if it shall be judged proper to make deductions for the 
years expired, they have framed schemes Nos. 12 and 13 for 
that purpose, at the rate of five and six per cent, whereby it 
appears that the deductions on the annuities for ninety-nine 
years in yearly payments will amount At 5 per ceut. At 6 per cent. 

to £4,776,217 £3,121,636 

On the annuities for thirty-two years 2,609,439 2,01 1,792 



Total of the deductions , . . 7,385,656 5,133,428 



So that the principal sums at first advanced £. 8. d. 

on the said funds being . . . 26,120,827 9 8 

By deducting therefrom the above sum of 7,385,656 

At five per cent, the principal sum on these 
annuities will at that rate be reduced to 

only 18,735,171 9 8 



And the said principal sums of . . 26,120,827 9 8 

By deducting therefrom the above sum of 5,133,428 



The principal sums on these annuities will, 

at the rate of six per cent., be reduced to 20,987,399 9 8 
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After provision for the public creditors for £ 8. d. 

37,334^830/. 78. 6d,, stated in scheme 
No« 4y and for the deficiencies to 25th 
March, 17179 stated in scheme No. 6, 
there will still remain of the said forty- 
two millions a surplus of • « . 2,3979l>57 6 4^ 

And supposing the creditors of the said 
principal sum of 37,334,830/. 7« 6rf. be 
allowed two per cent, premium encou- 
ragement to come in and subscribe to 
this general fund^ which is about • • 7^^,696 11 9 

There will still remain, to be applied to such 
uses as shall be judged proper by Parlia- 
ment^ a surplus of .... 1,651,260 17 4^ 

By the best observation your committee have hitherto been 
able to make, if the public securities of Great Britain shall be all 
reduced to an equal interest of four per cent, per annum, and 
that such securities be rendered effectually safe, easy, and all of 
a piece, there will be little if any occasion for the proposed 
alternative of exchequer bills, at two pence per day per 100/. 
interest, since, whenever the government shall once determine 
to give no more, these annuities of four per cent, per annum will 
npt only be at par, but even admit of considerable advance; and 
quite contrary to the usage when the credit hath been in so 
many different and various sorts of shapes, since thus all of 
a piece the remotest payments of principal in the pubfic securi- 
ties will still admit of the greatest advance. 

However, if exchequer bills should be required for even one 
moiety of such forty-two millions, at two per cent premium, 
the sum will only amount to 420,000/., so that there will still 
remain a surplus of 1,231,260/. 148, 7 Id 

Mr. Heath said, he was sorry to find the committee had not 
been able to come to a direct determination^ which might have 
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made it much easier for the club, since for ray part (continued 
he) I am for obtaining this national redemption at any rate ; 
nay} for giving those who have the mortgage what they will ask, 
rather than not have it done. 

Give them what they would ask (said Mr. Sands) ? do you 
know what they would ask ? 

I pretend not to know that (said Mr. Heath), only I would give 
any reasonable thing for this redemption. 

Out of what would you give it (said Mr. Sands) ? 

I know not out of what (replied Mr. Heath), the parliament 
is judge of that 

Where must the parliament get the means for this allowance 
(said Mr. Sands) ? 

By some tax or other, I suppose (replied Mr. Heath) ; I under- 
stand not these matters. 

Would not this (said Mr, Sands) be to force somewhat or 
other out of the poverty and necessity of about seventy-nine 
parts of eighty of the people who have borne the burthen of two 
heavy and expensive wars, and of one rebellion, now still 
further, only to gratify the luxury and passions of the eightieth 
part ? What (continued he, raising his voice a little) shall the 
industrious and necessitous part of the nation be always, and in 
every case, thus crushed and depressed, only to support the 
luxury and idleness of a few ? 

I am much mortified (said Mr. Grant) to find that, though we 
agree in the matter, yet we still difier so widely in the manner 
of this redemption, from which I begin to apprehend the con- 
sequences may not be such as could otherwise be wished. 
However, when every one hath spoken his mind, possibly some 
temperament or proper expedient may be found. 

Then Mr. Jones from the chair said, he was sorry to find 
such heats in the club on the subject of the redemption, which 
at first presented itself still more favourably than that of the 
Union of Great Britain, when first entered upon by the club 
eleven years ago ; 
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That he had ever observed the wisest and best men by me- 
diums, expedients, or otherwise, in points of moment, still to 
endeavour as much as possible to avoid the question in nu- 
merous societies or assemblies ; that the division of the club 
on the affairs of taxing the public funds and the restitution 
were still recent in his mind ; 

That the carrying of points, especially if considerable, by the 
majorities of societies, was not always the way to gain them ; 
but sometimes had quite contrary effects ; 

That animosities, especially those arising from debates^ are 
like fires, that, though their beginning may be known, yet none 
can tell where they will end ; 

That in the case of the Union this club preserved so laudable 
a temper and moderation as had afterwards good effects ; they 
ventured not therein dogmatically to give or assert their senti- 
ments, only modestly and fairly left them to be determined by 
those to whom it belonged^ which sentiments, though not 
always followed, yet met with more regard from the excellent 
persons who had then the power to determine, than could 
well have been expected in such a case ; 

Possibly (continued he), had the club then been more positive, 
it may be their proceedings might have had less regard, since 
men, especially those in power, are apt to be shocked with 
anything of a commanding style ; 

That the zeal of the club for the public good ought not to 
carry them too far, considering they are not like pilots^ but 
only as passengers, embarked in and with the national affairs ; 

Then said he (raising his voice a little) should we in this 
club quarrel only about our wishes ? Some of our friends may 
possibly be somewhat concerned in the public securities and 
stocks, still none of us are as yet among the places and prefer- 
ments, the usual bones of contention ; 

That though he ever reckoned it his honour to be in the 
chair of the club, it was now no small mortification to find him- 
self there in this troublesome time, which was still the more 
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from the surprise^ whilst we expected the deepest calm, to be 
overtaken by this sudden storm;— that in this exigence^ he 
hoped a short recess in the club might give room for the 
members more quietly to converse together among themselves 
towards bringing things to a better temper. 

After this there was a considerable pause. 

At last Mr. More said, the club lay under great obligations 
to Mr. Jones for the prudence and excellent disposition which 
appeared in his speech. Possibly (continued he), though we now 
seem unwilling to agree, yet, on further consideration, we may 
at last not care to differ. I therefore move that the club may 
adjourn to Wednesday the third day of October next. 

Which motion being cheerfully seconded by a great majority 
of the dub. 

They accordingly adjourned to Wednesday the 3d of October 
next. 



Wednesday, October 3, 1716. 

After a more numerous meeting than hitherto, wherein parti- 
cularly the gentlemen who formerly had withdrawn on the 
subjects of the taxing and restitution all appeared, — 

Mr. Strong said, some reports were spread as if the club 
inclined to countenance a proposal for restoring the whole 
money of the sunk principals and dead funds of the annuities 
for terms of years, and such like ; and even to add a premium 
for encouragement, to bring the proprietors thereof into a volun- 
tary subscription at four per cent, per annum interest. 

He therefore moved, that this proposition, if any such there 
were, might be now read and taken into consideration. 

Accordingly the proposition was read. 

After which Mr. Strong said, if this proposition, or anything 
like it, could be carried in the club, it would not fail to blast 
their former reputation, so as effectually to defeat their further 
designs in this or any other of a public nature. 
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That he was therefore against any premium towards a volun- 
tary subscription of the public creditors in the terms of that 
proposal, and insisted that a deduction on the annuities for 
terms of years, and Exchequer Bills, at the rate of five per cent 
interest, be allowed therein, and that the parties refusing on 
these terms to come in by a certain day be taxed, those who 
have eight per cent, per annum at only 48* in the pound, those 
at six per cent per annum at only 28. in the pound, and the 
rest in proportion. 

This, said he, will do it effectually without your premiums, 
and the government will save several millions more than in the 
terms of the proposal ; and thus the difference towards pay- 
ment of the principal and interest, well applied, may at this 
rate discharge the debt in eighteen years, or less, instead of the 
twenty-two years proposed, besides the other considerable 
benefits that may in the mean time accrue to the government 

By what rules have you calculated this tax (said Mr. May)? 

By the rules of four, three, and two shillings on the land tax 
(replied Mr. Strong). 

By what proportions, I mean (replied Mr. May), have you 
calculated them ? by the rule of three ? 

I understand not your rules of three, nor of four neither 
(said Mr. Strong) ; were it but for this one thing, I hate your 
redemptions, you have so many confounded schemes of figures, 
as must needs distract any one living; they turn my head when- 
ever I look on them. 

It seems the king's accounts cannot be so conveniently kept 
as by the numeral figures or ciphers (said Mr. May) ; pray by 
what rule do you keep your accounts ? by way of notch on a 
stick?— <as it seems our ancestors the Saxons and Normans some- 
times did, and as our bakers still do, — or only by rule of thumb ? 

Call it by rule of thumb, if you will, or how else you please 
(said Mr. Strong), I make very good ^hift without puzzling my 
head with such frightful heaps of figures as lie here before us. 

The matter of taxing has already been debated and adjourned 

VOL. IJ. I 
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in the club (said Mr. Sands)^ therefore it cannot be proceeded 
upon noWj at least without some fresh order. 

I propose not to tax them (said Mr. Strong), only such of 
them as may be obstreperous, and not come in to take the four 
per cent, interest, if any such shall be. 

But you ought to consider (said Mr. Sands) what damage 
this may do to the public credit, since the very proposing a tax 
may make stocks fall at least twenty or thirty per cent., or more, 
for ought I know. 

That would be brave (said Mr. Strong) ; then we may the 
more easily buy them out with the surplus, and so the debt will 
be the sooner discharged. 

The public creditors (said Mr. More) have not been used to 
taxing, and therefore do not understand it, insomuch as I believe 
even a vote about taxing them would sink the stocks at least 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. 

That is well (said Mr. Strong), I wish it would. Pray let us 
then give them a vote to try. 

Our vote will not do without somebody else's (said Mr. 
Moore) ; however, it seems they may easily have your part of it. 

I observe in your schemes (said Mr. Carr) that the difference 
betwixt the present values of the reversions of the surpluses of 
the annuities for ninety-nine years after the times yet to run, 
and that of a perpetuity, in a medium at seven per cent, per 
annum, is only about fifteen days' purchase, whereas the 
amounts of the surpluses of those annuities above five per cent, 
interest for the years expired are no less than 4,77 6,2 17i And 
again, that the difference betwixt the present values of the rever- 
sions of the surpluses of the annuities for thirty-two years after 
the times yet to run, and that of a perpetuity, in a medium at 
nine per cent, per annum, is worth littie more than a year's 
purchase, whereas the amount of the surpluses above five per 
cent, for the years expired is no less than 2,609,439/. ; a prodi- 
gious difference. Pray what understanding or good meaning 
could there be in all this ? 
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Other like observations may be made (said Mr. May) ; but 
since you see the proprietors of those annuities have such un- 
reasonable advantages^ whilst in the meantime the five millions 
or more in deficient debts are as justly due to great numbers 
(most of them of the poorer sort) of people, who have nothing 
at all for it, is it not then time to put all those public creditors 
into a box, so as things may be equal among them, and the 
stronger obliged to contribute to the support of the weaker, and 
all of them together more effectually to the public service and 
support, more than they possibly can whilst one part of them 
are perishing, yet others over fed ; and the whole nation in the 
meantime brought thereby under such insupportable bondage 
by way of taxes and impositions ? 

By due inquiry (said Mr. Sands), it may possibly appear that 
in twenty-eight years past many more estates and families have 
been worsted and lost by the means and weight of the taxes, 
impositions, allowances of exorbitant interest, premiums, and 
such like, than the present value of all the public debts, though 
they be very great 

What still aggravates this matter the more (said Mr, Ghige), 
I doubt at least ten times the number of people are affected 
and ruined by the taxes, than those who are anywise consider- 
able gainers by them ; and thus, as in other sort of gaming, 
many are herein losers, but few gainers. 

I have often wondered that things so unequally yoked and 
poised could keep so long and so well together (said Mr. May) ; 
and if some proper remedy be not speedily found, I am still of 
opinion this seeming concord can never hold long. 

None of us (said Mr. Speed) are against putting the public 
debts on the most equal foot for discharge, towards easing of 
the nation of the present heavy burthens and impositions ; only 
we differ in the manner. 

Our opinions in those matters seem so strangely different and 
Various (said Mr. Hope), as portend no great agreement therein, 
at least very soon $ and since much of this matter is now before 

1 2 
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the club, and it likewise stands referred to the committee, to 
make what further progress they can in discovering and truly 
representing the state of the national revenues, debts, and 
taxes ; in order to which^ and that we may have fuller and freer 
opportunities to converse on this subject, than possibly we can 
in the club, another recess appears requisite : let us therefore 
now adjourn to some proper day. 

Then the club adjourned to Wednesday the I7th of this 
instant. 



Wednesday, October 17^ 1716. 

Mr. Sands said. That having lately had an invitation from 
some of the principal dealers in stocks and other public se- 
curities, he accordingly met them near the Exchange, on 
Monday, where, after a mixed conversation on different sub- 
jects, they said, they were told that some of my friends were 
not only for taxing the stocks and public securities, but likewise 
for a restitution, such as they now oblige men to make in France. 

That, though they did not at all apprehend such things would 
be done here in Britain, yet they still were desirous to have 
some further discoursjB on the subject matter. 

It is true, said I, several debates have lately arisen among 
some of my friends, relating to the premised taxing and resti- 
tution, but they are now so full of the still before remembered 
redemption, that those subjects are adjourned, at least for 
the present. 

That is all well, said they ; we also have had further conside- 
ration of your redemption, and now wish it may do, so as that 
all those so different, intricate, and unequal sorts of public 
securities may be rectified, reduced, and made of a-piece ; 
provided only that they allow us the present current price, and 
five per cent, per annum interest; without which (continued 
they) the monied men will not be easy, and therefore the go- 
vernment ought by no means to think of giving less. 
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My absence in the country and other diversions (said 1) 
have not suffered me of late to know much of the world ; but 
now, on my return^ I am agreeably surprised to find so total an 
alteration among you with respect to the redemption. Pray, 
are there any remarkable news from abroad, or occurrences 
at home, which occasions this happy change in your dis- 
positions? 

They said the king was mending things yonder abroad. 

Mending ! what is he mending ? said !• 

Mending the late peace, said they, and making equal and 
powerful alliances to support and maintain it. 

The last news I heard of the king, said I, was that his 
majesty still continued hunting somewhere in Lunenburg, which 
makes what you say unlikely. 

Oh ! said Mr. Rule (one of the company), that is nothing ; 
Scipio the elder used to say of himself, he did most when he 
was idle. The most considerable men have ever laid the greatest 
designs in retirement, and whilst they seemingly minded little 
else but particular amusements and diversions. 

Being at first struck with such a return, where I expected it 
not, after having somewhat recovered myself, I said, but what is 
all this to the present purpose, — I mean the subject of the re- 
demption of the public revenues ? 

Why, said Mr. Smith (another of the company), this hath 
made stocks and other public securities rise fifteen or twenty 
per cent, in about so many days, particularly the South Sea 
Stock, which in the late reign was only at thirteen or fourteen 
years' purchase, is now up at eighteen years' purchase or more ; 
nay, the very annuities of eighty odd years to run, which 
formerly have been at thirteen, and seldom exceeded fourteen, 
are now at seventeen years' purchase, or upwards. 

The annuities of nine per cent, per annum for thirty-two 
years, which even after the peace continued at little more than 
ten years*, are now at fourteen years' purchase, or more, though 
upwards of three years of their terms be since expired, and 
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everything else is risen in proportion i nay, they are still like to 
run much higher, for almost one and all are for buying. 

This great rise, continued they, rendering it difficult for us to 
make five per cent* of our money in the purchase of the public 
securities^ we have therefore agreed to let them redeem the 
public revenues and taxes if they please, provided they will 
but advance us the present current value of our stocks or 
securities, and only allow us five per cent per annum for our 
money in time to come. 

My friends, said I, are of opinion that sufficient money to 
complete this redemption may be found at four per cent* per 
annum interest, therefore suppose that this government will 
hardly be prevailed on to allow five per cent, for money when 
they can have it for four. 

We will never agree to it, said they. 

Then I hope you will agree to take your money, said L 

We will not agree to take that neither, said they. 

Rather than differ, we will try if we can obtain the alternative 
of Exchequer Bills, with the present rate of two pence per day 
per 100/. interest for you, said I. 

Though such Exchequer Bills be eight or ten shillings per 
lOOJ. better than money, said they, yet we will not take them 
neither, nor will we be content with a penny less than five per 
cent, per annum interest. 

By the account you now give me of the rise of stocksi said I^ 
you seem not sure of making four per cent, of your money, 
therefore wonder that you insist so strenuously on five per cent, 
per annum. 

Do you think^ said they, we will ever be brought to join in 
the redemption^ unless we can gain by it ? 

I suppose not) said I ; but I am still further surprised at this 
sudden advance of stocks and public securities ; I would there- 
fore particularly know your thoughts of the cause. 

Before the accession of the Protestant line, said they, the 
state of our public affairs seemed so very precarious and ambu- 
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latory, that men knew not how to value the public securities, 
being without any rational view of payment of the principal, 
and not safe even in the very interest ; but now the firm set- 
tlement of the Protestant succession at home, and better security 
of the peace abroad, by the power and prudence of the king, 
gives a reasonable prospect that the whole principal and interest 
of the public debts of Great Britain will be paid and satis- 
fied in time. 

In what time do you reckon those debts will be paid? 
said I. 

In the respective times limited by Parliament, said they ; for 
example, the annuities for ninety-nine years, and such like, in 
eighty-four or eighty-five years, or thereabouts ; those for thirty- 
two years in twenty-seven or twenty-eight ypars yet to run; and 
the rest of the debts provided for, with good management, may 
possibly be paid as soon. 

In our last conversation, said I, you hinted that there five or 
six millions of public debts still unprovided for, as to payment 
of principal or interest; meanwhile, how and when do you think 
those deficient debts will be paid ? 

Never, unless the Parliament provides for them, said they : 
those have no funds. 

But how would you have the Parliament provide for them ? 
said L 

By some tax or other, said they, to be expressly applied to 
that purpose, as in the other respective sorts of public securi- 
ties already provided for. 

The warm debates among you about new taxes at our last 
meeting, said I, obliged me to leave the conversation sooner 
than I otherwise inclined : you then seemed utterly averse to 
new taxes, and I find so many others of the same mind, that I 
doubt they will not do at this time of day. 

O ! (said Mr. Smart, one of the company,) I have a way to 
provide for the payment of those deficient debts of five or six 
millions, or such like, without any new tax. 
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How can that be ? said I. 

Only by continuing the malt tax for thirty-two years, and 
thereby making it a fund for more lotteries^ said he. 

How come you to call the continuance of the malt duties for 
thirty-two years no new tax ? said I. 

Because it hath been already imposed for at least half as 
many years past, said he. 

However, I am opinion they will be apt to call the continu- 
ing the present duty on malt for thirty-two years a new tax, 
said I. But would not twelve or eighteen pence per pound on 
land-rents be better than the continuance of all these so insup- 
portable taxes and impositions on malt and malted liquors ? 

Twelve or eighteen pence per pound on land-rent would be a 
better fund for the money, said he, but I doubt whether our 
gentlemen will now easily consent to have their land mortgaged 
for thirty-two years. 

I hate to hear of these new taxes (said Mr. White, another 
of the company) ; I fear the very noise of them will one time or 
other bring down vengeance on the stocks, so that thus at last 
there will be no avoiding the taxing them, and so we shall be 
all undone. 

Undone ! said I ; how undone ? those of the nation who live 
only by the land and their labour have been taxed at least 
twenty-eight several ways in about so many years past, yet they 
are not all undone, some of them make shift to hold out still ; 
and shall one or a few taxations of stocks at once ruin so many 
brave men as you? I hope for better things, since even sup- 
posing the before-remembered annuities for terms of years were 
taxed at eight shillings in the pound, and other things in pro- 
portion, the proprietors would still have considerably more than 
four per cent, per annum for their money, which I take to be a 
very good interest, as times go. 

If they once come to tax the stocks, only eight pence in the 
pound (said Mr. Lane), I shall immediately sell all I have in the 
public at any rate. 
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At what rates rather than fail ? said I. 

At twenty or thirty per cent, or in other words at four or five 
years' purchase less than the present value, said he. 

Possibly you might thus happen still to be a gainer, said L 

I should not lose much, for I came in cheap, said he. 

Thus it seems, that notwithstanding this great advance you 
speak of, said I, there may still be ways found to have public 
securities cheap. 

So there will always be (said Mr. Wise, one of the company), 
so long as men will needs be led by rage instead of reason, by 
fond conceits and opinions, without understanding, and that 
the public securities are so various, perplexed, and so little of a 
piece ; therefore I, who have a stake in the public securities 
among others, am heartily for the redemption, and have been 
so for many years past, since without that, or somewhat like it, 
we can never be long in safety, nor even in the meantime have 
the command of our estates, especially when we most want 
them, as is usually seen in the sudden and frequent rise and 
fall of stocks. 

Tou have reason, said I ; and, since you are so frank and open 
on this subject, I also will communicate my sentiments as 
freely. 

In the present situation of the public debts provided for by 
Fkrliament, they cannot possibly be paid in the time of any 
one now living, according to the ordinary course, yet five or six 
millions more of the public debts of Great Britain are deficient 
of funds for payment of either principal or interest, without 
some new tax to be imposed by Parliament 

By good counsel and direction those debts may be discharged 
much sooner, and every one rendered safer and easier in the 
meantime. 

With that I showed them several extracts of some of the 
papers now before the club, which made it apparent that 
by the redemption of four per cent, per annum interest, the 
public debts might all be paid off and discharged in twenty- 
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two years or less by the very same annuities or interest now 
paid, and without any new taxes ; — 

Besides which, twelve pence per pound on land, or the whole 
malt tax, might be discharged the very year of the redemption, 
and so to continue for all the time of peace; — that the salt, and 
several of the most grievous taxes, might from year to year 
be lessened, yet rendered more useful till wholly taken away ; — 

That thereby the whole public revenues might of course 
be so regulated that little more than one moiety of the present 
taxes and impositions might be brought to yield ten, fifteen, 
or it may be twenty per cent, more than the whole now pos- 
sibly can ; — 

That the taxes on land and malt, now become usual, might 
immediately be lessened, so as in a few years no part thereof 
need be continued toward completing the annual extraordinary 
expense; with many other great and good consequences, obvious 
enough. 

After having handed the schemes about the table for a con- 
siderable time, they looked upon one another, as seeming to 
be greatly surprised ; meanwhile other company in the house 
desiring to speak with me, I was thereby obliged to withdraw 
for a time, 

Being returned, they said, they did not see but this redemp- 
tion would do, whether they would or not ; in the meantime 
could not but much applaud the generous notions they formerly 
observed me to have about it ; as more than once having heard 
me express myself to the following effect, viz. : — 

That, if need were, the government had better give a fourth 
or a fifth part more than the first value of these public securities, 
whereby the nation was so unaccountably dipped and involved, 
than to leave the present age and posterity thus inexpressibly 
overcharged and embroiled, since otherwise this high interest 
and these insupportable taxes must ruin us all ; — 

That, therefore, on full consideration, they had resolved 
among themselves to accept of only twenty or twenty-five per 
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cent, more than the money they at first advanced on the public 
securities^ in way of premium, being about the price thereof now 
at market, together with assurance of five per cent, per annum 
interest for the future ; on these terms (concluded they), we will, 
one and all, join in your redemption. 

Nay even for the annuities too, which, said they^ you know 
are not maile redeemable. 

Considering this great rise of stocks and public securities, 
quoth I, your price for the redemption seems pretty moderate ; 
but are you aU agreed in this ? WiU you undertake for the rest 
of your fraternity ? I doubt not but you are sufficiently sensible 
how necessary your unanimity and consent in this matter is, not 
only to the support of the credit, but even of the very govern- 
ment. 

We will undertake for the majority, said they, but we cannot 
undertake for all ; some of our dealers in stocks are so very 
obstreperous and headstrong, and withal so selfish, that if you 
would give them ten per cent, per annum they would expect 
fifteen or possibly more ; a sort of people so conceited as to 
think others cannot live without them, yet are still unwilling 
they should live by them. 

But what shall we do with these obstreperous sort of men, if 
any such there be» said 1, if they will not come into the re*- 
demption ? 

Tax them, said they, and that will bring them in with a 
witness. 

Then, said I, it seems you do consent that the selfish and 
obstreperous part of you may be taxed if they will not comply. 

Tea, said they, with all our hearts, if they will not with us 
take twenty or twenty-five per cent, or some such present pre- 
Dodum on the money advanced, and five per cent, per annum for 
the future. 

I have still a small doubt, said I, whether the Parliament can 
be prevailed on to give twenty or twenty-five per cent, or 
some such premiumi on the money advanced^ and after that 
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still continue to allow you five per cent, for the future on the 
whole. 

They may give it us if they please^ said Mr. Short. 

You ought to consider^ said I^ they are only representatives 
and trustees for and from the nation, and therefore cannot 
justly give away what is not theirs. 

Why Sir, replied Mr. Short, do you then question the power 
and justice of the Parliament? 

I confess Parliaments to be specially constituted to seek 
truth and do justice, yet still believe them not infallible, said I ; 
meanwhile, to speak plainly, I look on these risings and fallings 
of stocks and other public securities you speak of to be rather 
names and speculative notions, than realities ; and though I be 
one of those who allow that Parliament may err, yet hardly think 
any Parliament whatever can possibly be brought into some 
sentiments which seem to reign among you ; always provided 
the material facts be but once fully and fairly brought before 
them, as no doubt but in this time of peace and serenity at 
home and abroad this matter will. 

I readily concur with Mr. Sands, in those his sentiments 
(said Mr* Rule), as well knowing them to be right, particularly 
in the affair of the annuities for terms of years, which never 
were, are, nor I may say, in their present situation, can be, cur- 
rent at any considerable price* 

Myself, with some of my friends, have considerable parcels 
of both sorts, viz. of the ninety-nine and thirty-two years, and, 
during all this late rise of public securities, have endeavoured 
to sell out, in order to employ our money otherwise. 

Tet all we have been hitherto able to do, has only been 
now and then to drop some small parcels here and there, but 
could not possibly dispose of anything of a sum together at any 
tolerable rate. 

Those annuities (said Mr. Swift), are the heaviest and dullest 
of all other public securities, for though in every rise of stocks 
they are sometimes in the price currents computed with re* 
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gard to other things, probably by the rule of three, yet these 
supposed prices are still but empty names, since it is impossible 
for any one to dispose of considerable sums therein on any 
urgent occasion. 

In a late consultation with some of my friends, we were 
all of opinion, that if eight or ten per cent, of the annuities for 
terms of years should come of a sudden to be disposed of in a 
month or two, or such like, it would sink them at least three 
or four years' purchase, or, in other words, twenty or twenty- 
five per cent, or more. 

What do you talk of the anntdties for terms of years (said 
Mr. Shore, one accounted learned in the doctrine of stocks), if 
only ten per cent, on all the present public securities pro- 
vided for by Parliament, which amounts to about forty-five 
millions, must needs be disposed of in three, or it may be in six 
months, think you not that four millions five hundred thousand 
thus hastily to be disposed of so suddenly would not sink the 
stocks at least twenty or twenty«five, or it may be more ; yet 
there is certainly double, if not treble, the proportion nego- 
tiated or done in the joint-stocks that there is in the an- 
nuities for terms of years. 

I also believe (said Mr. West), that four or five millions to 
be necessarily disposed of in the public securities in three or 
four months, would sink their value twenty per cent, or more. 

At this rate, said I, your pretended rise and fall of stocks and 
public securities must be only names and cant among your- 
selves, just as in some other sorts of games they call a counter 
a pound, or guinea, or what else they please. 

That is plain (said Mr. Dry, a considerable dealer in public 
securities, but a friend to the redemption) in many instances, 
particularly in the present rise of the stocks, where it seems 
somebody or other have so hoisted up ESast India Stock from 
about one hundred and thirty to one hundred and eighty-eight 
per cent, as it now is ; and they still say they will bring it to 
two hundred per cent, or more. The rest of the public se*- 
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curitdes seem only so have been dragged after this^ as they 
say, in some proportion or other ; but those who have consider- 
able parcels to sell, find it still hard to dispose of them ; 
trifling things have been and still are ordinarily done, which 
chiefly serves to give a name to the whole. 

So that after all this noise of forty-five millions in public 
securities, rising or advancing in names to fifty or fifty*five 
millions, said I, possibly there may not have been a fifth part of 
of them ever really sold or negotiated. 

You are mistaken (said Mr. Blow, one of the company), I 
doubt not but the whole value of the forty-five millions has 
one way or other been negotiated in five or six years last past. 

All that may be, said I, but possibly the fifth part I men- 
tioned may have been negotiated eight or ten times over within 
the time you speak of, which makes more than your sum; 
however, I still fancy at least three-fourths, if not four-fifths, 
of those capitals may have continued still immutable in all 
weathers. 

However (said Mr. Blow), we have still allowed the name 
of advance on the whole value of these securities, as taken 
together. 

In that you have been very civil and complaisant, said I, but 
it was to the chief of your fraternity, who, by being willing 
and able to keep their stocks, have of course been the greatest 
gainers among you; but believe the government in the mat- 
ter of the redemption, will have little regard to the stately 
names you or they may give your things. 

Mr. Fox, (one of the company who had been silent all this 
while,) at last said, he did not think this great rise of stocks 
proceeded altogether from what the king is doing abroad, but 
rather apprehended that there was somewhat farther in it; 
and, beckoning to one on the other side, said, you know what I 
mean. 

Pray, said I, let us know this gentleman's meaning, if it 
be not a secret. 
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Why (said Mr. Lane), he apprehends we are invaded. 

Invaded ! said I ; by whom, and with what ? 

With foreign money, said he. 

I am glad of that, said I ; sometimes we have been invaded 
with foreign lead and iron, to our cost; I hope this invasion of 
gold and silver will make us some amends, particularly by as- 
sisting in the present redemption. 

We need not value ourselves so much on this foreign supply 
neither (said Mr. Rule), they know how to make us pay for it. 

Pay for it, how ? said I. 

Why, (replied he,) if we in Great Britain owe 50,000,000/., as 
you say, and foreigners should come in for a third or fourth 
part thereof, would they not then tax us for some hundred 
thousand pound pounds a-year in name and by way of interest, 
till the debt be paid ? You know the saying of King Solomon, 
'' that the borrower is still servant to the lender,^^* so that thus 
we may become subjects to those we have formerly reduced, or 
at least were their equals. 

It is well hinted, said I, since it proves a prevailing argu- 
ment, that this government should not now exceed four per 
cent per annum in their allowance for interest, if they can have 
money at that rate. 

If they will but allow us five per cent, (said Mr. Oain), we 
will take care to exclude foreigners from being concerned- 
How will you exclude them ? said L 

By some severe Act of Parliament or other, said he. 

The Parliament have sometimes made more Acts than 
have been well observed, said I ; and if in the present case 
foreigners shall find their benefit and safety in lodging their 
money in the public securities here in Great Britain, it will be 
impossible to hedge them out ; on the other hand, if they think 
they are in danger, it will not be easy to keep their money in. 

The Hans Towns, Spain, Portugal, and other places in the 
commercial world, have by experience sensibly found that the 

♦ Prov. xxii. 7. 
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prospects of advantage, safety^ and common convenience, have 
always overcome restraints, prohibitions^ or other proposed 
lets or obstructions whatever. 

Tet if eflfectual ways and means may be found to keep out 
foreigners' money from coming among us (said Mr. Smart), 
what matters it then whether the government gives five^ six, or 
more per cent, interest on the funds, since, whatever rate is 
allowed, the money will still be kept among ourselves ? 

But who are they who must pay this difference ? said J. 

What matters it, said he ; I suppose you would have me say 
they are those who pay the taxes. I do not concern myself 
much about that, provided it be but paid. 

Then (said I) since you will not tell us particularly, I will say^ 
in general, that they are all those in this island who have houses 
or land, corn or cattle, who work with their hands. In fine, all 
those who eat, drink, or wear clothes. 

At this rate, said he, you mean to set the mob upon us. 

If I should, said I, it would be only as a good governor in a 
like case once did. 

What governor do you mean ? said he. 

I mean governor Nehemiah,* (said I) ; when there was a 
great cry of the people, and of their wives, against their bre- 
thren, men of the same nation ; where there were those who 
said. Their sons and daughters were many, therefore they took 
up com for them, that they might eat and live ; — 

Where there were others who said, they had mortgaged their 
lands, vineyards, and houses, that they might buy com, because 
of the dearth ; 

There were others also who said, they had borrowed money 
for the king's tribute or taxes, and that upon their lands and 
vineyards; not only so, but by this means their sons and 
daughters were likewise brought into bondage, that it was not in 
their power to redeem them, because other men had their lands 
and vineyards. 

♦ Nehemiah v. I, &c. 
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And what said Nehemiah to aU this ? said Mr. Lane. 

He was angry when he heard this cry (said I), and after con* 
suiting with himself rebuked the nobles and rulers, who it seems 
either wereconcemedthemselvesor countenanced others in bring- 
ing the people into and continuing them in these oppressions. 

Not only so, but he set a great assembly against them, and 
thus brought them to submit, not only to a redemption, but 
likewise to a restitution and reduction. 

All this he did pursuant to the law of God given by Moses 
against '^ usury, usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of any 
thing that is lent upon usury.'' ^ 

By this time our meeting begun to be thin, and those who 
still remained seeming to be under some hurry or concern, I 
also left them. 

This pretence to a premium of twenty or twenty-five per 
cent, on the money advanced on the public securities runs in my 
head (said Mr. Gage), I wonder what they would have it for ? 

For? (said Mr. Brooks), for nothing; the matter only is, that 
they or somebody for them have been so long used to secret 
bargains and unaccountable advances, that they now cannot 
easily leave this course of life. 

I want to dive to the bottom of this profound mystery of 
stocks (said Mr. Grant), therefore I design to attend Mr. Sands 
at his next meeting with the men of this sort of traffic. 

So many (said Mr. Brooks) have been sunk in diving towards 
that bottom as make it questioned whether it reaUy has any. 

However (said Mr. Grant), I want to know that secret, if it 
would not cost me too much. 

The buying of stocks without money, or with too little, has 
ruined so many (said Mr. Brooks) that I would by no means 
advise you to meddle with it; you will hardly make your money 
of this kind of knowledge : it is only another sort of gaming, 
not worth the discovery, and wherein there are alway more 
losers than winners. 

** Deut. zziii. 19. 
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Mr. May said it was proper for the club to be more particu- 
larly apprised of the nature and tendency of these mysterious 
negotiations in stocks and other public securities, and therefore 
moved that the committee of inquiry be specially directed forth« 
with to state and report the different values or supposed values 
of stocks and public securities on the most eminent occasions 
for some years past, with their observations thereon. 

Which motion was agreed to, nemine contradicente. 

Then the club adjourned to Wednesday, the Slst instant. 



Ko. 14. — A Scheme of some of the Annuities for Terms of Years, and of the 
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Tour committee find (continued Mr. Brooks) for some years 
before the accession of the king most of these securities 
laboured under considerable discounts and abatements in the 
purchase ; — 

That few of them had any advance, even those which had 
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Wbdnbsdat^ Octobbr 31, 1716. 

Mr. Brooks, from the committee of inquiry, said that pur- 
suant to the directions of the club they had prepared a scheme 
of some of the annuities for terms of years, and of the capital 
stock of the South Sea Company, particularly showing the dif- 
ferent ralues thereof at the respectiye times therein expressed j 
which scheme Mr. Brooks read in his place, after which the 
same was again read by the secretary, and is as follows, via. :— 

Capital Stock of the South Sea Company, particularly showing the dif- 
the respective tunes therein expressed. 
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the advantage of the extraordinary allowance of nine per cent, 
per annum for thirty-two years, with the addition of a fictitious 
capital of thirty per cent* in way of premium, besides the run- 
ning interest; — 
That, as it appears by the face of this scheme, those securi- 

K 2 
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ties were in the month of July, 1714, in the whole, as taken in 
a medium, valued at about eighteen months' purchase less than 
the original money advanced ; — 

That the committee could have stated the different prices of 
those securities at divers other times, only thought not proper 
to embarrass the scheme with too many instances, believing 
these a competent standard for the whole. 

Only they have particularly compared the values, or sup- 
posed values, of those securities in the month of July, 1714> m 
stated in th^ scheme, with those in the month of November 
last, and find them much the same. 

Since which, instead of about eighteen months' rebate on the 
first values as then, they are now, in this month of October, 
I7I6, as appears by the scheme, reckoned at upwards of two 
years' purchase advance ; a prodigious difference in about eleven 
months' time ; — 

That your committee have not judged it necessary to insert 
the capital stocks of the £ast India Company or Bank of 
England in this scheme, since those have an additional advance 
in proportion to the notions men have from time to time of the 
gain of the one by their traffic, and of the other by their 
credit ; — 

That the committee at first thought the instance of the secu- 
rities slated in this scheme to be sufficient information for and 
towardfii all other cases of this nature, since with the rise and 
fall thereof the other government securities always bear a pro- 
portioUf 

But, upon further view and consideration of the perplexed 
and uncouth state of the funds called Classes and Courses, 
inventions of very late years, they have thought it proper to 
lay the extracts of two several price currents relating thereto 
before the club, which extracts Mr. Brooks read, and afterwards 
delivered them to the secretary, by whom the same were again 
read, and are as follows, viz. :— 
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A State of the Classes and Courses of the Lotteries in 17 ll, 
1712, and 1713, as extracted out of the Price Current of Stocks, 
from Friday to Tuesday, August 8, 1714. 
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A Statb of the Classes and Coursxs of the Lotteries m 1711, 
1712, and 1718, as extracted out of the Price Current of Stocks, 
from Friday to Tuesday, October 16, 1716. 

Clabsis 1711.— Fund 186,670/. per annom for 32 Years, on the Post Office, 
Leather, Stamps, Hackney Coaches, Chairs, Cards, and Diee. 

Ftor Cent. 
First . . . . \ 
Second • I 

Third . . . . > Premium, Sj and 2^. 
Fourth • 1 

Fifth . . . . / 

CLA8BI8 1712.— Fund 168,003/. per annum for 32 Years, on Leather, VeUum, 
Parchment, Starch, Coffee, Gold and Siver Wire, and Stamps. 
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First . . . . \ 
Second . • . i 
Third. . . • > Premium, Si and 2i. 
Fourth ... I 
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LoTTBRT 1711.— Fund 135,000/. per annum for 32 Years, on Tonnage, Poundage, 

Coals, and Candles. 
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LoTTBRT 171S. — ^Fund 168,003/. per annum for 32 Years, in three Lotteries, on 
Soap, Chequered and Striped Linen, Paper, and Stamps. 
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LoTTSRT 1713.— Fund 35,000/. per annum for 32 Years, CiTil List. 

Dliootmt per Cent 

8 to 10 firom par to 31. 
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21 „ 40 „ 5 „ 6 

41 u 60 „ 6 „ 7 



By the face of those extracts it is sufficiently manifest what 
pains hath been taken^ as it werOi on purpose to make these 
things, which ought to be plain and intelligible to every one^ 
intricate) yarious, and hard to be understood. 

What the intentions of the inyentors were is still a secret, 
yet not so remote as to be without the reach of inquiry ; — 

That in the meantime, during the reign of her late Majesty, 
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notwithstanding the said exorbitant allowance of thirty per cent, 
additional capital thereon in way of premium^ there were hardly 
ever any of them valued at above six or seven per cent, more 
than the original money advanced, as particularly appears from 
the said extract of the price current of July, 171^^ but all this 
still with great uncertainty, since no very considerable quantity 
thereof could ever be disposed of, even upon the foot of such 
small advance ; — 

That thus whatever advantages some particulars may have 
had by making those things dark and intricate, yet the com- 
mittee find not that any considerable sums of the public securities, 
particularly in the annuities for terms of years, have ever been 
sold or negotiated, possibly not exceeding an eighth or tenth 
part thereof; only that this small proportion, having been at 
least nominally often bought, sold, and negotiated from hand to 
hand by noise and show, has served to give the same nominal 
price or value to the rest. 

Upon the whole, your committee observe, that the present 
various and unequal shapes those securities are at present in, 
contribute more than anything to the irregular motions of men's 
passions, and distraction of the minds of those concerned 
therein, from whence chiefly proceed such frequent unaccount- 
able advances or diminutions of the prices or supposed prices 
thereof; — 

That, notwithstanding the frequent names of great prices, no 
Considerable sums can possibly be disposed of at the supposed 
rates, especially in any critical juncture, so that in fact no true 
or certain rate can ever be put on these things, save only the 
original value of the first advance, the rest being only nominal, 
ambulatory, fictitious, and imaginary. 

Then (said Mr. Sands), it seems after all this bustle the very 
names of these stocks as in a medium, have not in reality ever 
risen above ten or twelve per cent, or about two years' purchase ; 
yet the merchants in stocks had the face the other day to ask 
no less than twenty or twenty-five per cent premium on their 
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money advanced, with assurance of five per cent, per annum 
interest for the future, as an encouragement to bring them into 
the redemption. 

Do you think they would not ask enough (said Mr. Grant) ? 
you may be sure they never fail in that. 

They said (continued Mr. Sands), that some of the stocks 
had risen fifteen or twenty per cent, or more, in so many days, 
and that they knew not how far they might still run up further, 
since almost every one was for buying. Thus my conjecture 
then run, that the public securities might at that time be nomi- 
nally four or five years' purchase, above the first value, but now 
after all this stir, it seems there is only about two years' pur- 
chase upon them, as taken in a medium. 

It may be, like some other men of traffic (said Mr. Bruce), 
they would take half what premium they ask. 

No doubt if any one would give it them (said Mr. More), 
they or most of them would accept of ten or twelve per cent, 
premium. 

Would they not quarrel about it (said Mr. North), in some 
of them pretending to merit more of this premium than others? 

Possibly they might so (said Mr. Grant), but I suppose that 
would come to little ; since all who are not abroad, in in&ncy, 
or under other natural incapacities, would certainly come in, in 
less than so many weeks, to take the ten or twelve per cent, 
premium. 

But how shall a fund be found for this new debt of five or 
six millions if thus contracted (said Mr. Gage)? the old 
revenues are all mortgaged and alienated for elder, and conse- 
quently for more preferable debts. 

Since the subject matter of taxing has been so much in 
vogue (said Mr. Hunt), I have heard of several proposals^ where 
they pretend if the Parliament please, they may raise great 
sums of money on funds no way burthensome, but rather bene- 
ficial to the people ; may they not have some such tax for their 
fund if they can find it ? 
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With all my heart (said Mr. Grant)^ I will give into such a 
proposition as that, let them even have such a fund for their 
premiums of ten or twelve per cent, if they can find it ; I am 
not for baulking the redemption on that account. 

Well (said Mr. Sands), I intend again to take a trip towards 
the Exchange to talk further with my merchants in stocks on 
the subject matter, the rather, considering the further informa- 
tion we now have from the report of the committee. 

Then the club adjourned to Wednesday, November 14, 1716. 



Wednbsda"y, November 14, 1716. 

Mr. Sands said, he, with Mr. Grant, had lately further con- 
versation with some of the merchants in stocks, whom they 
found in no small perplexity and confusion ; that, upon inquiry 
what was the matter or cause of this great dejection. 

The matter ! said they, do not you know what is the matter ? 
stocks fall. 

FaU! how? said L 

East India Stock has fallen twenty per cent, in less than so 
many days, said they — the Bank eight or ten per cent. — ^and 
everything else in proportion, and no man living knows where 
it will end, since almost one and all are for selling. 

But how far do you think the stocks will really fall ? said I : 
you know they were so low about twelve months ago, as taken 
one with another to be ten or twelve per cent, or in other words 
eighteen or twenty months' purchase under par ; I hope you 
apprehend not their falling lower than that ? 

No one can say how that will be, said they, since so many 
are for selling. 

At our last meeting, said I, you all seemed pleasant and in 
good humour, I am sorry to find it otherwise now ; possibly 
this surprising fall of the stocks may be the occasion, if so, what 
think you is really the matter or cause of this great change ? 
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We cannot really say what is the matter, said they, only all 
are for selling. 

About three weeks ago, said I, you seemed to give me 
tolerable reasons for the late rise of stocks, such as the success 
of the king's endeavours towards securing the peace of Europe, 
and likewise that there was a great conflux of foreign money 
flowing in upon us, from the confidence other nations had in 
the public faith and credit of Great Britain. 

We thought so then, said they, but now know not what to 
think. 

Tou seemed then, said I, to have a good opinion of the pro- 
posed redemption of the public revenues, pray what think you 
of it now ? 

We continue in the same mind, said they, and think very 
well of it if they will but allow us the terms we ofiered. 

What then were those terms ? said L 

Tou may remember, said they, it was a premium of twenty or 
twenty-five per cent, on the money advanced, and five per cent 
per annum for the future, i^nd at that rate we will all come into 
your redemption, even for the Annuities for Terms of Years, 
which you know cannot otherwise be redeemed. 

I suppose, said I, you mean they will not be redeemed, since 
the government can relieve itself from them by another cheaper 
and more proper way. 

What way is that ? said they. 

By resumption, said I. 

Resumption ! that is a hard word, said they) how can they 
resume them i 

By reduction, said I, as in cases of such annuities. 

I never heard of this reduction before, said Mr. Lane (one of 
the company), pray explain it to us. 

Upon this I shewed them a copy of the scheme of reduction 
at the di£ferent rates of five and six per cent, per annum. 

This is the method of reduction or rebate in cases of annuities 
for terms of years, said I, where, in the present case, the question 
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geems only to be> whether this redemption shall be made at 
five per cent, the present legal rate of interest^ or at six per 
cent, the late legal rate of interest, of both which you have a 
view in this scheme. 

I perceive by this scheme before us, said Mr. Shore, that this 
reduction will amount to vast sums, since at the rate of five per 
cent, the discount would amount to no less than 7»385,656/. 
and even at only six per cent, to 5,133,428/. ; what an abatement 
must this be upon us ! 

I have some of the annuities of 1692 and 1693, said Mr. 
Long, which I have kept ever since ; which, so far as I see by 
this scheme in case of your reduction, I shall thus have nothing 
further to claim, but, contrariwise, be about half the value of 
the first advance on these annuities indebted to the government. 

At this rate, said Mr. Lane, we annuity men, instead of being 
quite out of the reach of the redemption, as we fondly con- 
ceived) may be still subject to these worse things called resump- 
tions and reductions, by which we may possibly be liable to 
rebates or discounts of one-fourth, one-third, in some cases 
even one moiety or more of our money advanced. 

What a prodigious difference does this make, said Mr. Blow : 
I wish I could get rid of all my annuities for the sums first 
advanced, I would seek no more, for I hate the very names of 
these resumptions and reductions of yours ; they must certainly 
be pernicious things. 

If you can at this time of day get your money at first advanced 
on these annuities it would be well, said 1 3 but do you think 
there are any so weary of their money as to give you, who are 
proprietors of Annuities for Terms of Tears, more than the 
remainders of what you have advanced, discounting what you 
have received at the rate of the legal interest? 

However, they run these Annuities for Terms of Years so up 
the other day, that I was in hopes of having considerably more, 
said he. 

Why did not you then take it ? said L 
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I do not know that it was offered^ neither^ said he ; those 
Annuities for Terms of Tears are such dead and unmanageable 
stocks that one cannot tell how to value himself upon them^ 
but particularly I was deceived in believing they were not liable 
to redemption, which I begin now to apprehend, or it may be 
even to your resumptions or reductions, which are still worse. 

Patience, man, said Mr. Rant (another of the company), I 
hope no such wicked things as these resumptions or reductions 
will appear here in Great Britain, since at that rate we annuity 
men should, one with another, lose a third part of our sums 
advanced instead of receiving the benefit of twenty or twenty-five 
per cent, premium, as we otherwise expected. 

Let them reduce these annuity men as far as they can, said 
Mr. Hill ; it is my comfort that we class and course men will be 
still safe, and considerable gainers, since we have an allowance 
of about thirty per cent, additional capital on the classes and 
courses given us by Parliament ; all they can do to us is only 
to take away some part of this premium, which, to say the 
truth, we then thought too much, it being a great deal more 
than we had the confidence to ask, but, it must be confessed, 
the men of the times were very good and generous to us. 

But after all, said I, how came you class and course men 
thus to obtain so prodigious an allowance as that of thirty per 
cent, additional capital in way of premium ? 

Tou must consider, sir, said he, it was at a juncture, wherein 
hardly any else would trust the government. 

Then, said I, it seems you were considerable supporters of 
the government ; I am sorry there was such occasion. 

If they will but give us our thirty per cent, premium in 
specie, said he, on the redemption, I shall have no reason to 
be sorry. 

You may well remember, Mr. Sands, said Mr. White, that at 
our last meeting we only proposed twenty or twenty-five per 
cent, on our money advanced by way of premium, and the 
assurance of five per cent, per annum interest for future, as a 
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suitable recompence for our concurrence in the proposed 
redemption ; but if they come to allow these class and course 
men more, we can never bear that, but must expect at least as 
much as they, since we doubt not but to prove that we in our 
turns have been as sufficient crutches to lame administrations 
as they. 

That is right, said I ; no doubt but you annuity men, and the 
rest of the public creditors, have lent hands and shoulders too, 
to the support of tottering managements, as much as these 
class and course men can pretend to*. 

But if you should happen to insist on so great a premium as 
thirty per cent, on your money advanced, what would that 
come to ? Suppose the government owes about fifty millions, 
I think thirty per cent, on fifty millions is about fifteen 
millions ; so that by this the present fifty millions would thus 
be advanced to about sixty-five millions. 

Fifteen millions ! (said Mr. West) ; they will never give us a 
premium of fifteen, nor five millions neither ; if they would but 
give us ten per cent instead of thirty per cent, with five per 
cent, per annum interest for future, were I as they, I would 
even on those terms come into the redemption. 

I perceive you are much divided in your opinions, said I ; 
pray how can one state these matters, into how many parties or 
sects are you split or divided ? 

It is not easy to determine that question (said Mr. Dry), our 
our little piques and passions are so many, and various ; how- 
ever, I look upon us principally to be divided into three several 
permanent parties : 

1. Tour redemption men. 

2. The annuity men. 

3. The class and course men. 

It is true there is a fourth party among us, but they have no 
fund for payment of principal or interest of five or six millions, 
and whilst in that condition, we look upon them to be only as a 
sort of poor, neglected, and, with us, no party at all. 
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As for your redemption men, continued he, they know the 
giving them their money again is sufficient satisfaction ; and 
have all along, for the most part, expected it one time or other, 
in confidence whereof, they have idways valued their interest 
and properties in the public securities at two or three years' 
purchase more than the annuities for terms of years, as may 
be particularly seen by the respective price currents, and further 
intelligences from time to time. 

Again, as to the annuity men, continued he, I dare venture 
to say, that at least three-fourths, or a greater proportion of 
them, shall come into your redemption, provided you will only 
allow them ten per cent, or, in other words, two years' purchase 
by way of premium, and five per cent, for their money for future. 

But how shall we do in the meantime, said I, to get the 
government to depart from their right of resumption and 
reduction ? 

That is nothing to us, said he ; let them look to that. 

I appear for the class and course men (said Mr. Smart), we 
will not take a penny under thirty per cent, premium, if they 
will redeem us, we have Acts of Parliament for it 

Have you never heard of Acts of Parliament repealed? said I. 

Not in affidrs of property and money matters, said he. 

Principally in that, said I, notiiing more frequent in the 
public records, where when kings and parliaments have found 
themselves imposed on, or the nation oppressed and wronged by 
uncouth grants and cunning bargains, for them afterwards to do 
themselves justice. 

Let this new set of class and course men drive (said Mr. 
West), least they sink us with themselves ; in plain English, if 
they will but give us ten per cent, premium, with assurance of 
five per cent, interest for future, and speak no more of those 
frightful things called taxing, resumptions, reductions, and such 
like, we will all unanimously come into the redemption, and 
leave the class and course men to fight their own batties, if 
they please. 
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But what, said I, shall we do with those who will not comply, 

if any such shall be ? 

Why (said Mr. West), we will consent to have them taxed, 

and the very name of that, you know, will effectually bring them 

*•• 
m. 

I confess your consent is of consequence, said I, and am glad 
you are at last brought to condescend that in certain cases, even 
some of you may be taxed ; but where shall we find a fund for 
payment of this ten per cent premium, which may even but 
thus amount to four or five millions of money ? 

The present revenues and taxes, with their surpluses and re* 
versions, are all anticipated, so that there is nothing remaining 
to be a fund for this new debt, to be contracted by way of 
premium. 

The interest of five per cent on four or five millions will be but 
a trifle, only two or three hundred thousand per annum, said they : 
we doubt not but there are those among us who can find such 
sums as these in taxes, not at all prejudicial, but rather bene- 
ficial to the people, if the Parliament pleases ; so that the pre- 
sent revenues may still continue appropriated to the real money 
advanced, while such new taxes are applied to make good the 
premiums of ten per cent. 

If you can find some new taxes, said I, not at all prejudicial 
but rather beneficial to the people, I fancy the Parliament may 
possibly grant you that for your premiums ; but have a care it 
prove not a deficient fund. 

It will be our business to look to that, said they* 

After all (said Mr. Rule, one of the company), I doubt Mr. 
Sands all this while only jeers us, and that he does not really 
believe the Parliament will ever give us a penny premium for 
coming into this redemption; — 

That they can never be brought to enter into the notional 
part of this business, but will only consider the quantum meruit 
and intrinsic value of the things. I therefore, on full considera- 
tion of the matter, should be very glad if the Parliament will 
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redeem us at five per cent, the present legal interest, ^ntiioat 
any premium at all, but of less than that I cannot hear with 
patience. 

I really apprehend, said I, that the Parliament will at this 
time of day be hardly ever brought to giv^ any premium in 
this redemption, unless they should think it proper to do it by 
way of exchequer bills, at two pence per day per 100/. or 
about three per cent, per annum, since we see such Exchequer 
Bills at 8s. or 109. premium or advance — that East India 
bonds, which have only five per cent, running interest for one 
year, have 21. Ss. premium, or advance upon them, and other 
things in proportion, — ^nay, that even the fresh bonds of the 
company at only four ]^)er cent per annum interest admit of a 
premium. 

By which it is plain the government may now take up suf- 
ficient money to redeem all the public revenues at three per 
cent, only, for the better security thereof, allowing one per cent, 
per annum premium, or such like, for some time, till these pub- 
lic securities come to be all of a-piece, by which three per cent, 
per annum well paid, and a prospect of the debts being dis- 
charged in fifteen or twenty years, or such time in view, may 
not only be capable of going alone, but admitting of consider- 
able advance. 

But would not giving the rate of four per cent, per annum, 
in some such way as they do in the annuities called the Bank 
annuities (from being made payable there), be a better way of 
raising the money, and give more satisfaction to the present 
public creditors (said Mr. Dry) ? since in the case of exchequer 
bills, the premiums will be carried away by only a few monied 
men, and the other subjects will only have three per cent for 
their money, and hardly that neither. 

I have but little in the stocks (said Mr. Sharp, one of the 
company), but deal pretty much for others; and by what I have 
seen in the matter, if the public securities were once made all 
of a-piece, that is to say, the government would in such way as 
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in the present Bank annuities, give only four per cent, per 
annum in quarterly payments, and to nobody more^ and so as 
the whole public debts were put in a way of being all discharged 
in twenty years^ or some such term^ I doubt not but such four 
per cent, per annum would in five or six months admit of an 
advance of five or six per cent, and contrary to former practice, 
the securities to be last discharged would admit of the greater 
advance or premium. 

But since you conceive, said I, that if all the public credit 
was by way of redemption made of a-piece, at only the rate of 
four per cent, per annum interest, equally and well *secured^ 
would soon yield five or six per cent, premium or advance, what 
think you would then be the value of the present Bank an- 
nuities, at five per cent, per annum, supposing them only stiU 
unredeemed, which they say now is only at two or three per 
cent, advance ? 

In that case (said he), they would be at least worth twelve or 
fifteen per cent, advance. 

But supposing then, continued I, that the public, instead of 
four, should for present aUow even five per cent, interest in the 
redemption, what proportion of advance do you then think 
there might be on the whole ? 

At least in the same proportion (replied he), if all were of a 
piece, viz. at twelve or fifteen per cent, advance. 

At this rate (said Mr. Wood), if they would but allow us five 
per cent, in the redemption, we annuity men and others, instead 
of being losers, as we at first apprehended, might still be consi- 
derable gainers by this redemption, since, if we could thereby 
have fifteen or twenty per cent, or in other words three or four 
years^ purchase advance^ it would even be more than we can 
pretend to, as matters now stand. 

Though I have had as considerable dealings in stocks for 
several years past as some others (said Mr. Parr), yet, ever 
since I began to understand it tolerably, I have always been for 
having the public securities all of a-piece^ at what rate of inte- 

VOL. Ilf h 
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rest soever; and am of opinion that on a foot of a plain anc) 
punctual payment of the interest, and where the principal is to 
be discharged in some such reasonable time that men could see 
through it, not only five but even four per cent, per annum 
might be made to go alone, and, it may be, with considerable 
advance. 

Since thus, though men had not so great an allowance for 
their money, yet that deficiency would be sufficiently compen- 
sated by the ease and safety of their estates, in having them 
more in their power and command, where, instead of eight, ten, 
and sometimes fifteen or twenty per cent, or more in a fall, as 
has been frequent in the present situation^ the values would 
hardly on the greatest exigencies alter above two or three per 
cent, or such like. 

I am and have been long of the same opinion (said Mr. Pool), 
and that in this case whatever was abated in the income would 
be fully compensated otherwise to every one concerned; parti- 
cularly the weaker dealers in stocks might be much relieved 
from the impending danger of such frequent crushes, by the 
surprising shocks and sudden turns in stocks and public secu- 
rities as on the present foot ; they would be thereby able to 
negociate or deal for much more, and still with much less 
hasard ; thus the many poorer and weaker dealers in stocks 
would be put in a way of greater benefit and safety. 

Money in England was coming to the rate of four per cent, 
interest before the commencement of the first war^ about 
twenty-eight years ago (said Mr. Grant) ; nay, considerable 
sums were then lent at that rate, and more continually had 
been advanced on the same foot, if those who afterwards had 
the fingering of the public money would but have let it; and 
several of our neighbouring nations had it so, or at a lower rate 
of interest, for at least half an age before ; and I see nothing in 
the way of its coming to that again, if those in power will but 
let it, especially if the anticipations on the public revenues shall 
be so ordered and regulated as to be plain, easy to be under- 
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stood^ and in a reasonable view of being dischaiged, and always 
in command. 

After all, so &r as I can find by your debates, gentlemen, 
said I, the redemption itself is now no more in dispute ; on the 
contrary, the necessity and advantages thereof allowed on all 
hands. 

The doubt seems not of the matter, but only in the manner, 
yiz. whether the redemption shall Be wrought by money bor- 
rowed at the rate of five per cent, or only at that of four per 
cent., and whether a reduction or rebate shall be made on the 
annuities for terms of years, and, if so, at what rate of interest, 
whether at five per cent, the present legal interest, or only at 
six per cent, the late legal interest. 

Though I confess myself to have been one of those many 
who made a jest of your redemption at first (said Mr. Blow), 
yet now, on second thoughts, I begin to be pretty well recon- 
ciled to it, provided always it be made at five per cent, per 
annum interest; but, above all, let us hear no more of your 
resumptions, reductions, restitutions, and such like : I mortally 
hate to be reduced. 

I should be sorry to see you reduced, said I, unless it be to 
reason ; however, am glad to find you inclinable to make such 
approaches towards the redemption, and hope that, whatever 
you have lost by the matter of this afflicting fall of the stocks, 
you may richly gain in that of the correction of your tempers 
and dispositions — ^a matter still more solid and substantial ; and 
so I wish you good night. 

I am glad (said Mr. Grant) that I was with Mr. Sands on 
this subject, by which we see that, as the late great rise of 
stocks elevated the passions of the dealers therein much above 
their ordinary understandings, so the present fall appears to 
have brought them somewhat more into temper. 

By the several reports we have had from Mn Sands (said 
Mr. Oage), who with so great assiduity and capacity has ap- 
prised himself of those matters, the men appear sometimes to 

l2 
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speak rationally, though by what I have heard them say, and 
seen them do, I have thought otherwise of them. 

Upon the whole (said Mr. Sands), I must do that justice to 
many of the dealers in stocks and public securities that in cer- 
tain intervals I have often thought I never conversed with 
men of truer and better sense, and seemingly knowing more of 
the world, than they ; but such intervals hold only during some 
calm and quiet state of the stocks and public securities ; for, 
whenever there happens any considerable emotion therein, 
whether by way of rise or fall, immediately not only the men 
in and about Exchange-alley, the market-place of stocks, but 
sometimes for a league or two round it, become almost univer- 
sally touched, and affected with a sort of frenzy or madness 
peculiar to them in those circumstances ; their passions imme- 
diately grow too hard for their understandings, and there is no 
dealing with them in safety. 

Nay, insomuch that I myself have often felt the infection so 
very strong that though 1 had before armed myself, and deter- 
mined as much as possible to be guarded against it, yet in a 
very few hours' time, do what I could, have found myself sen- 
sibly infected, though I really knew not how, nor with what. 

Among some others (said Mr. More), it is one certain sign of 
these men's being possessed, that. they shall sometimes on the 
matter of the traffic in stocks reason as capably as any, and at 
other times be stark mad on that topic : for example, they shall 
sometimes tell you that men ought to have a care of buying a 
rising stock, or selling when it falls, yet on any considerable 
commotion they furiously practise quite contrary to the senti* 
ments they had some days, or it may be but some few hours, 
before established on fundamental precepts to be taught and 
practised. 

At this rate (said Mr. Brooks), it seems advisable for those 
who will deal considerably in stocks never to venture upon 
their understanding till they get considerably out of town, at 
least a league or two from the infection. 
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We have of late (said Mr. Hunt) had pretty much of the 
doctrine of stocks and negotiations in public securities before 
us^ let us therefore now adjourn to a[ further day^ in order to 
have the better opportunity for caUing another cause. 

Then the club adjourned to Wednesday, the 28th instant. 



Wednesday, November 28, 1716. 

Mr. Brooks, from the committee of inquiry, reported — 

That in their approaches towards stating the public taxes and 
impositions in Great Britain they begun directly with those on 
trade and navigation as most of all affecting, not only the well- 
being, but the very being of the nation. 

In the Act of Parliament for granting the subsidy of tonnage 
and poundage to King James I.* it is said — 

^^ That for defence of the realm, and keeping and safeguard 
of the seas for the intercourse of merchandise^ subsidies of ton- 
nage and poundage had been granted by Parliament to the 
kings his predecessors from time out of mind, and therefore it 
was that the Commons thereby granted to that king, during his 
life, an imposition called tonnage, viz. : 

** For every tun of wine imported by denizens, 3*., and so in 
proportion, and by every alien double ; and on every awm of 
Rhenish wine, I2d. 

'^Also another subsidy called poundage, viz.: I2d. in the 
pound on all merchandise imported or exported out of the 
realm, and double the value in exportations of tin and pewter 
by aliens. 

" For every sack of wool exported by denizens, 33*. 4d. ; for 
every 240 wooUfells, 33*. 4d., and aliens to pay double. 

^^ For every last of hides and backs, 3^. 68. Sd., but to aliens, 
3/. 13*. 4d.'' 

The like subsidies were continued to King Charles I. in the 
seventeenth year of his reign. 

* Jac. I. cap. 33. 
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Buty considering the low valuations made in those days, this 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage hardly amounted to a moiety 
of the real value^ and therefore it was that the Parliament did^ 
in December^ 1647i add a special rate of many of the particular 
goods and merchandises then usually exported or imported, 
which was afterwards continued to the 24th of June^ 1660, from 
which time the same, with considerable additions and amplifi- 
cations, were granted to King Charles XL for life. 

During the remaining part of that reign, and of his successor, 
the late King James, several other duties and subsidies were 
imposed, and restraints and prohibitions made, on some foreign 
sorts of growths and manufactures imported ; but most of those 
additional duties and impositions were still pretty tolerable till 
the late two several successive wars with France, during which 
the whole subsidy of tonnage and poundage has been tripled, 
and the duties and impositions on several particular commo- 
dities rendered thrice as heavy as ever known before, and at 
least double to those in any other considerable trading nation. 

Meanwhile, it appears that the ports of the United Nether- 
lands were during all their war with Spain in a manner free, till 
their peace with that nation was established by the Treaty of 
Munster, in the year 1646. 

. Then, by an ordinance of the States, bearing date the 8th of 
March, 1652, a list or rate on several particular commodities 
was made, and the remainder left to be valued by the owners, 
but so that if the proper officers were not satisfied therewith 
they might take the goods so valued, paying only a fifth part 
more for the use of the state. 

But this rate was only one per cent, in the value on export, 
and two per cent, on the import. 

After having made their peace with England the Nether- 
landers begun to imitate the then government thereof in their 
impositions on trade; and accordingly the 1st of May, 1655, 
made a rate for an additional subsidy of about three per cent, 
more, with this difference, that the collectors of those duties 
might, for the use of the state, take the unrated goods as valued 
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by the owners^ in paying only one-sixth part more than so 
rated. 

However^ considering the allowances otherwise made and 
given to the merchants, possibly the rate really exceeds not 
four per cent on the true yalue, and hardly any imposition 
since made upon importations do amount to eight per cent, in 
the United Netherlands, and even that on few species of goods. 

So that in all the difficulties and distresses that people have 
since frequently laboured under they have never once ventured 
to think of charging, still less of overcharging, their foreign 
trade with heavy impositions, or destructive restraints or pro* 
hibitions. 

That the committee have likewise inspected the state of the 
duties and impositions on foreign trade in France, and thereby 
find that otherwise mighty kingdom had for several ages been 
grievously depressed and crushed in its navigation and foreign 
trade by various intricate and perplexed duties and impositions 
thereon. 

Insomuch that, notwithstanding their otherwise prodigious 
opulence and other advantages, the French could never bring 
their trade or navigation to anything considerable till the lata 
French king, in imitation of what had been before done in 
England and HoUand, by his edict of the 18th of September, 
1664, did redeem and demolish all those various duties, re- 
straints, and prohibitions, and reduce them to one only single, 
plain, and intelligible rule, excepting in very few cases tending 
to the discouragement of the importation of foreign growths and 
manufactures ; so that, in a manner allowing for the di£ference of 
the place and circumstances, the French tariff of 1664 is much 
the same with that settled in England about four years before. 

Some further additional duties have been imposed in France 
on several occasions since the said general tariff of 1664, for the 
most part in imitation of the proceedings in England, rather 
than anywhere else ; otherwise the said tariff of 1664 continues 
much the same ; so that even the tariff of 1699, so much com- 
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plained of by England and Holland at the late Treaty of 
Utrecht, admitted bat of little variation therefirom, and but in 
very few sorts of goods and merchandises) and those only trivial, 
save on the often remembered four articles, on which it must be 
confessed the duties and restraints were such as amounted to 
a prohibition, viz. : 

Nine livres per hundred weight on whalebone dried. 

Fifty-five livres per twenty-five ells on woollen manofeu^tares 
and stuflPs, and only two ports allowed for their importation. 

Forty livres per last on salt-fish, to be imported only in 
barrels. 

Twenty-two livres six sols per hundred-weight on sugar; 
besides other difficulties. 

So that, as the matter now stands, the impositions on trade or 
navigation in Holland and France are much the same they were 
above fifty years ago, whereas'ihose of Ghreat Britain are, as taken 
in a medium, since at least tripled. 

Of the many and various duties and impositions which ob« 
structed their trade in France, till the above-mentioned advan- 
tageous regulation in 1664, your committee have hitherto only 
been able to gather the following list, viz. : 

Resve, or the forraine domaine. 

Haut passage. 

Impositions forraines. 

Tndtes domaniales. 

Trepas le loire. 

Traites et nouvelles impositions d'Anjou. 

Augmentations et re-apreciations dicieux. 

Le traits y joints. 

Le Parisis douze. 

Six deniers par livre. 

Though it may seem strange that any nation should first 
burthen, and still continue further to overcharge their trade and 
navigation, as it was in France above fifty years ago, yet the 
committee find the trade of Great Britain still more oppressed 
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and embarrassed with duties and difBculties^ for the most part 
gradually brought upon it since that time> some whereof are 
contained in the following list^ viz. : 

Customs. 

New subsidy. 
. One-third subsidy. 

Two- third subsidy. 

Impost on wines. 

Impost on tobacco. 

Impositions 1690. 

Impositions 1692-3. 

New duties on whale-fins. 

15 per cent, on muslins. 

New duties on coffee^ tea, &c. 

Additional duty on coffee, tea, drugs, &c. 

Second 25 per cent, on French goods. 

Coinage. 

Prizage. 

Butlerage. 

New duty on pepper, raisins, and spicery. 

New duties on candles imported. 

New duties on coals, culm, and cinders. 

Subsidies outwards, and additional duty on coals and candles. 

New diity on hops imported. 

New duty on hides, skins, &c. imported. 

Additional duty on hides, skins, &c. imported. 

New duty on paper, soap, &c« imported. 

Excise on salt. 

Excise on liquors imported. 

Petty custom. 

Additional duty. 

Double petty custom. 

Additional duty on paper, milled-boards, paste-boards, scale- 
boards, chequered linen, &c., on soap and starch imported, and 
on coals exported. With many others. 
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Still besides the various ways of accomptbg and pajrment of 
those so different duties^ which now stand alienated and mort- 
gaged times out of view. 

That during all this time wherein the foreign trade of Grreat 
Britain has been gradually overcharged^ so as in many cases to 
amount to a prohibition, the very Spaniards and Portuguese^ 
who more than an age ago made shift to restrain, prohibit, and 
impose away most of their foreign trade with the very Indies, 
have of late years in a great measure begun to ease their trade 
and navigation, by which it again begins to flourish, so that the 
navigation and trade of Great Britain only lies now under 
greater hardships than that of any other country, and must in 
its present situation gradually decline, till totally depressed ; and 
in the meantime the nation not in a condition to make any 
fair and equal treaties of commerce with other trading coun- 
tries, till those insupportable impositions be redeemed and 
reduced. 

That, upon viewing the further taxes, the committee find the 
excise on beer and ale has been first doubled, to which they 
have nevertheless added the malt and hop taxes, which makes 
the imposition on malt and malted liquor greater and heavier 
than anjrwhere known. 

That possibly one-third of the ^. M. per bushel duty on 
salt, in being delivered from the frauds and difficulties it lies 
under, might yield more than the whole now can. 

The other home excises are not easily numbered or stated, 
but many of them, by being doubled or overcharged, are ren- 
dered not only grievous to the people, especially the poor, but 
incapable of being so useful to the government, as they other- 
wise might on an easier and more equal foot. 

That whilst intent on the perplexed and intricate state of the 
taxes and impositions of Great Britain, the committee have 
perused the 6th, 7th, 8th, 15th, and others of the Articles of 
Union, as altered by the Parliament of Scotland, relating to 
money matters, but have not yet been able to state the parti- 
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cular prejudice thereby to the revenuef partly by reason of the 
distance of the place^ but most of all from the intricacy of those 
alterations, and the relation they have to the whole state of the 
revenues and taxes of Great Britain. 

Other things are said to be complained of, as wanting expla- 
nation or amplification in the Articles of Union, but being of 
less moment, there is no doubt but they will be easily re* 
dressed, when once duly represented; the committee hare 
therefore thought it not needful, at least at present, to enter on 
them. 

That since stating the proposition for redemption, by money 
to be raised at the rate of four per cent, per annum, several 
debates have arisen in the committee, tending to have the 
reduction by this present redemption only to five per cent, per 
annum, the present legal rate of interest. 

Those who promote this proposition at five per cent say, 
that in this case there will be no need of any premium^ either 
to bring people in, and little, if any at all, towards drculation 
of exchequer bills, for raising money to complete the redemp- 
tion ; since it will thus be only requisite to give the proprietors 
of such securities as are proposed to be redeemed some few 
months' time, either to receive back their money, or accept of 
the alternative of exchequer bills, or otherwise acquiesce in a 
transferable annuity at five per cent, per annum in quarterly 
payments. 

That, considering the circumstances of things, there can be 
no doubt but they will generally accept of the annuity, because, 
if rightly done, it will in the very time of the redemption admit 
of some advance, and, in very few months after, possibly of ten 
or twelve per cent or more. 

That this interest of five per cent, being much more than 
allowed by any of our neighbouring nations, who pretend to 
considerable credit, together with the plain prospect of the sure 
payment of the interest quarterly, and the discharge of the prin- 
cipal in the space of twenty years, or some such time in view. 
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these securities will become still more and more current^ both 
at home and abroad^ than any oiher^ and thus the continual 
command of the principal^ with punctual payment of the in- 
terest, will sufficiently compensate the abatements from higher 
annuities on the present uncertain foot. 

That, in fine, an Act of Parliament for the redemption at five 
per cent per annum interest, need only be short and concise, 
and free from the many perplexed recitals and references which 
may be otherwise, at least by some, judged requisite. 

To all this it has been objected, that there may be a wide 
difference in the public good betwixt bringing the interest to 
four per cent or only to five, in the now proposed redemption, 
since, if the public shall still be under such sort of management 
as sometimes before, the five per cent, may possibly rather be 
in danger of growing up again to six in some years^ time, than 
have hope of sinking down to the wished-for four per cent, 
interest. 

They instance, that on the establishment of the Bank the 
nation did not owe a tenth part of the money it now does ; that 
it was then endeavoured to found the Bank in much the same 
manner as now proposed by the redemption, that is to say, to 
aggregate and settie all the then different sorts of securities, on 
one plain foot for payment of principal and interest at four and 
a half or at most but at five per cent, and after made no 
question but in some short time such securities, on the good 
old foot of a redeemable interest, might have come to be current 
at four per cent, per annum. 

However, the men of the times would not venture that rate 
of interest, but, after about three years' consideration, at last 
gave eight per cent and were still uneasy that it was not more, 
as pitying the poor subscribers to the Bank, in supposing they 
would hardly ever be able to dispose of their interest thereili 
for one moiety of their money advanced. 

They further instance, that, though by taking some part of 
good advice at the commencement of her late Majesty's reign. 
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the interest on the land and malt tax^ payable within the year, 
was broiight to five per cent and that, with the other interest 
on public securities might, with good management, have been 
brought still lower; yet, nevertheless, they soon after begun to 
parcel out the remaining part of the revenue for ninety-nine 
years, at a much higher rate of interest; and all this done by 
way of secret, from time to time concluded, before it was known 
what they meant 

To all this and more to like purpose it hath been answered, 
that though it be but too true that for about an age past the 
public affairs of this island seem to have been unaccountably 
neglected, yet now since the accession and establishment of 
the Protestant line, and, with the blessing of God, the view 
of a long continued succession, it is hoped our kings will 
henceforth begin to look into and take care of their money 
matters themselves, the good state of which can, under God, 
chiefly contribute to make or keep the prince and people 
effectually easy. 

This may be more especially hoped from his present Majesty, 
by whose peculiar care the revenue of his dominions in 
Germany have long before been put on so good and equal 
a foot. 

The committee have likewise further considered the matter 
of the rebate on the annuities for terms of years, wherein it 
hath been objected, that, by a rebate or deduction on the 
annuities of 1692, 1693, and 1694, amounting to 1,969,375/. 15«. 
such rebate, even on six per cent, in yearly payments only, 
would in the time elapsed, amount to no less than 2,566,052/. 
which is about 596,676/. 5s. more than the whole sum at first 
advanced. 

The committee have therefore stated the rebate only from the 
25th of March, 1704, the time of commencement of the first 
annuities of the late queen, by which there will be but thirteen 
years' reduction on the said three articles, amounting only to 
976,786/. and thus the whole reduction on the annuities for 
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terms of years, will be but S,544,l62L on which foot the com- 
mittee have drawn a proposition. 

Which proposition Mr. Brooks first read, and after delivered 
to the secretary^ by whom the same was again read, and is as 
follows, via. — 

No. 16.»— A Proposition for the Rkdemption of such Branches of 
the Public Revenues as are anticipated or mortgaged for Sums 
advanced, on an Interest of above 5 per cent the 100,000/. per 
annum, Original Fund of ihe Bank of England, only excepted. 

£ i. d. 
By Scheme No. 4, entered in the joonial of this dub the 12th 

of September, 1716, it appean that there are pabUc debts pro- 

yided for by Parliament, with above 5 per cent per annnm 

intereat, amounting to a principal som of . . . 37,334,830 7 6 

By Scheme No. 6, entered in the jonmal of the same day, the 

defidenciea of the Lottery Annoitiea and other ftmda payable 

at the Exchequer, indading tiie navy debt, to December 31, 

1715, are estimated at 1,667,212 16 If 

And that the deficiencies on the 25th of March, 1717, may be 

farther increased 600,000 



Which win make a principal som of 39,602,043 3 7| 

Bat if a rebate be allowed on the Annuities for Terms of Years, 
at only 6 per cent for the times expired, and computing such 
rebate on those of 1692, 1693, and 1694, to commence only 
from the 25th of March, 1 704, it will amount to about . 3,544,162 



Which,being deducted, the above principal sum will be reduced to 36,057,881 3 7f 



If therefore there shall be raised, at 5 per cent, per annum 

interest, a principal sum of 38,000,000 

After payment of the said principal sum of • . . • 36,057,881 3 7f 



There will remain towards such other uses as shall be thought 
proper a surplus of 1,942,118 16 A^ 
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By the aforesaid Scheme No. 4, it likewise appears that £ s. d. 

the annuity payable on the aforesaid principal sum of 
37,334,830/. 7t. 6rf. is 3,002,486 5 U 

£ t. d. 

If therefore there be applied for interest of 

5 per cent, on the said aggregate principal 

stun of 38,000,000/. an annuity of . . 1,900,000 
And for discharge of the principal sum in 

quarterly payments an annuity of . . 1,100,000 
The whole annuity necessary to discharge 

both principal and interest of the said 

38 millions in 81 years will be . ■ ■ • 3,000,000 



So that there will be only a yearly surplus of 8,486 5 1^ 

It is therefore proposed, 

I. That the several branches of the public revenues appropriated for the payment 
of the principal and interest of the aforesaid sum of 37,334,830/. 7«. 6d. be for the 
term of 81 years, from the day of , applied towards discharge of the 
above stated principal sam of 38,000,000/. the preferences in payment to be regulated 
by the dates and numbers of such subscriptions. 

II. That in case the sums thus appropriated shall not amount to 475,000/. payable 
every three months, for interest, and likewise to 275,000/. payable every three 
months, towards discharge of the said aggregate principal sum of 38,000,000/. then 
the deficiency thereof to be from time to time made good by Parliament. 

III. That the surplus or remainder of the said revenues thus in the first place to 
be appropriated towards the payment of the principal and interest of the said 
38,000,000/. as aforesaid, be in the second place applied to the incident expenses of 
management of this general fund, and to provision for payment of such public debts 
as are or shall remain unprovided for. 

IV. That if, after payment of said deots in such term of 21 years, any surplus 
of the said revenues shall remain, the same may be applied and disposed of by 
Parliament. 

V. That the several branches of the public revenues thus appropriated, or at any 
time hereafter to be appropriated or anticipated, may be redeemable by Parliament 
at 12 months' notice or discount. 

Thus^ with the before-mentioned moderate abatement on the 
annuities for terms of years^ (continued Mr. Brooks,) after all 
payments made out of the thirty-eight millions, there wiU be a 
surplus of 1,942,118/. L6s. Ai^d. so that should there be occasion 
for a premium of two per cent, on exchequer bills, for even one 
moiety of the thirty-eight millions, it would only amount to 
380,000/. so that there would still remain 1,562,118/. 168. 4id. 
a simi more than necessary for the expense of the navy, guards, 
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and garrisons of this island for one year, when regulated in the 
time of peace, the which may serve towards discharge of the 
public debts still unprovided for, or easing the nation in taxes, 
as shall be thought proper. 

Besides those provisions, there will still be 2,486/. Ss, lld^ 
per annum, surplus, towards expense of management or others 
wise, as shall be directed by Parliament. 

That the committee have for this very end prepared a Table 
of Amount, No. 17, with another of Rebate, No. 18, at five per 
cent, per annum interest, in quarterly payments. 

Which Tables Mr. Brooks read, and the same were again 
read by the secretary, and are as follow, vi^. — 



I 

♦• 



No. 17.— The Amount of an Annuity of 1,I00>000/. at 5 per cent, per 
annum Intere»t, in Quarterly Payments, in any Term not exceeding 84 
Quartersi or 21 Years. 





Amounts at 




Amounts at 




Amounts at 


Qnarters 
and 


Amounts at 


Qaar- 


the end of 


Qoar- 


tiie end of 


Qnar- 


the end of 


the end of 


ten. 


thesoTeral 


ten. 


theseTend 


ters. 


the several 


TOIIM 


theaeTeral 




Qoarten. 




Qnarters. 




Quarters. 


« ^J» 


WAV* 


Qnarters. 




£ 




£ 




£ 






£ 


1 


275,000 


2 


553,437 


3 


835,356 


4 


1 


1,120,797 


5 


1,409,807 


6 


1,702,430 


7 


1,998,710 


8 


2 


2,298,694 


9 


2,602,438 


10 


2,909,958 


11 


3,221.333 


12 


3 


3,536,599 


13 


3,855,807 


14 


4,179,004 


15 


4,506,242 


16 


4 


4,837,570 


17 


5,173,039 


18 


5,512,702 


19 


5,856,611 


20 


5 


6,204,819 


21 


6,557.379 


22 


6,914,346 


23 


7,275,775 


24 


6 


7,641,722 


25 


8,012,244 


26 


8,387,397 


27 


8,767.239 


28 


7 


9,151,830 


29 


9,541,228 


30 


9,935,493 


31 


10,334,687 


32 


8 


10.738,870 


33 


11,148,106 


34 


11,562.458 


35 


11,981,988 


36 


9 


12.406,765 


37 


12,836.850 


38 


13,272,311 


39 


13,713,214 


40 


10 


14,159,630 


41 


14,611,625 


42 


15,069,270 


43 


15,532,636 


44 


11 


16.001.794 


45 


16,476,816 


46 


16,957,777 


47 


17,444,749 


48 


12 


17,937,808 


49 


18,437,031 


50 


18.942,494 


51 


19,454,275 


52 


13 


19,972,453 


53 


20,497,109 


54 


21,028,322 


55 


21,566,176 


56 


14 


22,110,753 


57 


22,662,138 


58 


23,220,415 


59 


23,785,670 


60 


15 


24,357,991 


61 


24,937,466 


62 


25,524,184 


63 


26,118.236 


64 


16 


26,719,714 


65 


27,328,711 


66 


27,945,320 


67 


28,569,636 


68 


17 


29,201,756 


69 


29,841.778 


70 


30,489,801 


71 


31,145,923 


72 


18 


31,810,247 


73 


32,482,875 


74 


33,163,911 


75 


33,853,460 


76 


19 


34,551,628 


77 


35,258,524 


78 


35,974.255 


79 


36,698,934 


80 


20 


37,432,674 


81 


38,175,579 


82 


39,202,773 


83 


39,689,371 84 


21 


40,460,488 
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No. 18. — The Decrease of a Principal Sum of 38,000,000/. to be 
discharged by an Annaity of 1,100,000/. at 5 per cent, per annum, in 
Quarterly Payments. 
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remaining 




remaining 
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at the end 


ten. 


at the end 
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at the end 




at the end 
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of the seTeral 




of the several 


i Vr 
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of the several 




Qaarten. 




Qaarten. 




Qaarten. 
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£ 
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£ 






£ 


1 


37,725,000 


S 


37,446,563 


3 


37,164,644 


4 


1 


36,879,203 


5 


36,590,193 


6 


36,297,570 


7 


36,001,290 


8 


2 


35,701,306 


9 


35,397,572 


10 


35,090,042 


11 


34,778,667 


12 


3 


34,463,401 


13 


34,144,193 


14 


33,820,996 


15 


33,493,758 


16 


4 


33,162,430 


17 


32,826,961 


18 


32,487,298 


19 


32,143,389 


20 


5 


31,795,181 


21 


31,442,621 


22 


31,085,654 


23 


30,724,225 


24 


6 


30,358,278 


25 


29,987,756 


26 


29,612,603 


27 


29,232,761 


28 


7 


28,848.170 


29 


28,458,772 


30 


28,064,507 


31 


27,665,313 


32 


8 


27,261,130 


33 


26,851,894 


34 


26,437,542 


35 


26,018,012 


36 


9 


25,593,235 


37 


25,163,150 


38 


24,727,689 


39 


24,286,786 


40 


10 


23,840,370 


41 


23,388,375 


42 


22,930,730 


43 


22,467,364 


44 


11 


21,998,206 


45 


21,523,184 


46 


21,042,222 


47 


20,555.251 


48 


12 


20,062,192 


49 


19,562,969 


50 


19,057,506 


51 


18,545,725 


52 


13 


18,027,547 


53 


17,502,891 


54 


16,971,678 


55 


16,433,824 


56 


14 


15.889,247 


67 


15,337,862 


58 


14,779.585 


59 


14,214,330 


60 


15 


13,642,009 


61 


13,062,534 


62 


12,475,816 


63 


11,881,764 


64 


16 


11,280,286 


65 


10,671,289 


66 


10,054,680 


67 


9.430,364 


68 


17 


8,798,244 


69 


8,158,222 


70 


7,510,199 


71 


6,854,077 


72 


18 


6,189,753 


73 


5,517,125 


74 


4,836,089 


75 


4,146,540 


76 


19 


3,448,372 


77 


2,741,476 


78 


2,025,745 


79 


1,301,066 


80 


20 


507,326 



By these Tables it appears that the whole thirty-eight millions 
will at that rate be discharged in twenty years and a quarter; 
however^ they have proposed the revenue should be settled for 
twenty-one, after which there will be a considerable surplus, if 
not anticipated beforehand, as has sometimes happened here in 
Great Britain in like cases. 

That the committee have in all their calculations been un- 
willing to exceed the terms of twenty-one or twenty-two years, 
in views of anticipating the public revenues, since, in the rates 
of common purchase, those securities at only five per cent, per 
annum interest come up to about two-thirds of the purchase of 
fee-simple, at six per cent, to about three-fourths, at eight per 
cent, to above four-fifths, and at ten per cent, to near nine- 
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tenth parts, there being little more in this last case than a 
year's purchase difference^ a trivial matter. 

That the committee cannot take upon them to describe the 
many other advantages which will accrue to the public^ besides 
the relief of the revenue, only particularly observe, that when 
on this proposed foot the public debts will be decreasing every 
year, or rather every quarter of a year, by which the govern- 
ment will not only have the continual advantage of providing 
for the still deficient debts, but likewise an immediate oppor- 
tunity to lessen, or whoUy to take away, the most grievous and 
insupportable taxes and impositions, especially to the poorer 
sort of people, such as the window tax, the candle tax, the soap 
tax, and such like, and, by good regulations, so to order matters 
that the remainder shall still produce more towards support of 
the government and national credit. 

That the committee take further leave to observe, that, so 
far as they can find, the poors' rates have in many places, in 
thirty years past, or less, been increased to double what they 
formerly were. 

That possibly the poor who live, or for most part depend, on 
mere charity, are now double the number they were thirty years 
ago, chiefly by high taxes, the decay of trade and manufactures. 

That other public things labour under like disadvantage, 
none of which can be effectually remedied without the redemp- 
tion, the only proper means to have money currently at four 
per cent interest, by which capital sums might be raised on the 
present public contributions, or at least on part of them, to- 
wards erecting public stocks or funds in the several cities and 
counties of this island, towards better maintenance, support, 
and employment of these indigents, which do not now half live, 
and whereof great numbers do daily perish and starve for mere 
want of necessaries of life, who in time might be thus effectually 
supplied, and yet the public possibly at less than a moiety of 
the now running expense. 

To conclude, the committee conceive it needless for them tq 
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be at farther pains and expense in inquiries into the present 
perplexed and intricate state of the money matters of Great 
Britain, till it be known how this preliminary work of the 
redemption will go. 

Since, till the before-hinted new and unheard of perplexing, 
various, and intricate forms of public securities and taxes come 
to be reduced to the good old and plain way of a redeemable 
interest, and rule of collection, at some one moderate equal rate 
and way or other, this nation, humanly speaking, can never be 
retrieved from the otherwise insupportable pressures and diffi- 
culties it now labours under. 

I by no means approve of this last proposition of the com- 
mittee (said Mr. Gage), since it not only admits of five per 
cent, interest, instead of four, as formerly offered, but the 
reduction therewith is only set at six per cent.; and even at that 
rate an abatement is made of no less than 1,589,266/. on the 
advanced sum of 1,969,375/. Ids. first annuities, as in scheme 
No. 12, to a sort of people, who, by the reasonable reduction at 
five per cent., have already had near double their money. 

This reduction on the annuities for ninety-nine and thirty- 
two years ought certainly to stand at five per cent, as in 
schemes No. 12 and 13 (said Mr. Ford), and the redemption be 
wrought by money at four and not at five per cent., since the 
government will be thereby more effectually enabled to ease the 
people of the most grievous taxes, to provide for the still defi- 
cient debts, and to support itself in the meantime, whilst the 
whole revenue may be thus discharged in fifteen or sixteen 
years, or less, instead of twenty-one years, as now proposed. 

These propositions are only offered as expedients (said Mr. 
Brooks), and nothing positive in them ; the business of the club 
being only fairly to state and represent the material facts : I 
therefore move for a short recess of the club, and that in the 
meantime the committee be directed to bring in the state of 
the difference betwixt the import of their last proposition and 
a reduction at five per cent, per annum as by schemes No. 12 
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and 13^ and of raising the money for the redemption only at 
four per cent. 

Which being agreed unto^ 

The club adjourned to Wednesday, the 12th of December^ 
1716. 



Wednesday, December 12, 1716. 

Mr. Brooks, from the committee of inquiry, said, 

That, pursuant to the directions of the club, they had drawn 

up a report, which he first read, and after the same was again 

read by the secretary, and is as follows, viz. — 

The debts provided for with above five per £ s» d. 

cent, interest, and the estimate of the 

deficiencies to 25th March, 1717) stated 

in the last proposition No. 16, amount to 39,602,042 13 7f 
The reduction at five per cent, on the 

annuities for terms of years, in schemes 

No. 12 and 13, amount to • • . 79385,656 

Which being deducted from the above 

principal sum, it will be reduced to . 32,216,386 13 7f 

If therefore an aggregate principal sum of 38,000,000 
Shall be raised as in the proposition, after 

provision for payment of the said . 32,216,386 13 7} 

There will remain towards provision for 
the still deficient debts, lessening the 
present taxes or future supplies, or 
sinking the debts the sooner, a sum of • 5,783,613 6 4^ 

A sum of 38,000,000/. may be discharged in about eighteen 
years, but that of 32,216,386/. 13*. 7|rf. in about only fourteen 
years, at four per cent, per annum. 
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But^ admitting all alleged by the committee be true (said Mr. 
Stone)^ the public credit may thus be so reduced away that 
nobody will hereafter trust the government. 

Never fear (said Mr. Sands), the government can always 
have good credit^ only by plain security, and punctual payment 
of principal and interest now, and the continuance thereof for 
future; the giving more than is due will hardly better the 
credit, profusions of that kind being always suspected, as pro^ 
ceeding either from want of honesty, ability, or both. 

I still say at this rate (continued Mr. Stone), where is the 
public faith, the justice and right of the matter ? If the go- 
vernment have hitherto made unthrifty bargains, ought they 
not however to be performed ? If they have sold the public 
revenues and national taxes for ninety-nine and thirty-two 
years, ought not the proprietors to have their bargains, without 
Interruption from your redemptions, reductions, restitutions, 
and such like ? 

By what law or rule (said Mr. Sands), do you square or 
quadrate your justice ? 

By the laws which oblige men to perform their contracts 
(said Mr. Stone) ; is not that material justice ? and is not material 
justice the law of God ? 

The law of God (said Mr. Sands), expressly prohibits the 
taking of usury or exorbitant interest; nay, the richer are 
thereby specially directed to assist the poor, in giving or lend- 
ing to the supply of all their wants and nesessities ; besides all 
which, the seventh year is appointed for a year of release to 
those unable to pay, and the fiftieth year still a further release 
even of all mortgages and pledges. 

I conceive these were only obligations on private men, and 
not upon governments (said Mr. Stone) ; suppose the govern- 
ment of Israel in some exigence or other had first taxed the 
people, then sold or mortgaged those revenues for long terms of 
years at a low purchase, or high rate of interest, do you think 
they would not have performed such contracts ? 
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The government of Israel (said Mr. Sands) could uot law- 
fully make such contracts, nor lawfully keep them when made, 
as being contrary to the express law of God given by Moses. 

Not only so, but all those concerned, whether by way of 
lending, borrowing, or making such contracts, with their ad- 
herents, were liable to severe punishments for such wicked- 
ness. 

We have all this excellently explained in the conduct of the 
good governor Nehemiah, who on his accession finding the poor 
people had been grievously oppressed by their former govenors, 
he therefore soon obliged those rulers willingly to submit to a 
redemption, reduction, and restitution altogether.* 

After this equal distribution of justice among the people, he 
himself showed a noble example in retrenching the expense 
of his household, rather to what he could defray himself, 
than otherwise to burden the people with taxes and impo- 
sitions. 

Thus it is manifest the pretended justice against the re- 
demption is not the old justice, but some new justice sprung 
up with these new estates, as some call them, which have been 
lately erected upon the public taxes and impositions, or, as in 
other words, out of the sweat and blood of the people. 

For my part (said Mr. More), I find the redemption takes 
more and more, and doubt not but it will be cheerfully and 
nobly wrought, and as much to universal joy and satisfaction as 
Nehemiah^s redemption was ; all the difficulty is, that, since the 
annuities for terms of years were granted without any clause of 
redemption, people say they cannot be redeemed. 

Clauses of redemption were never necessary in Acts of 
Parliament for mortgaging the revenues (said Mr. Sands), as 
being tacitly understood in all governments where such mort- 
gages have been introduced ; but in the annuities for terms of 
years such clauses would have been direct nonsense, to pro- 
pose to give the purchasers all their money again, after any^ 

* Nehemiah V. 
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or it may be a considerable party of the times granted were 
elapsed. 

That resumption and reduction^ and not redemption, must 
have been the direct meaning of the legislature in the case of 
the annuities, is plain from the things before us. 

By scheme No. 1, it appears the amount of the 
surpluses of the annuities for ninety-nine years 
above four per cent, for the times yet to run, is £194,968,7^5 

By scheme No. 2, that of those for thirty-two 
years is • 26,687^542 

In all, in yearly payments only, to no less than £221,656,307 

But in quarterly payments to considerably more. 

Besides above a third of the money these annuity men have 
already received, in reckoning the reduction only to five, not to 
four per cent, interest. 

All this makes it utterly improbable that the government, in 
the grant of those annuities, should mean otherwise than re- 
sumption and reduction whenever in a condition to find the 
remainder of the money ; and, since now they can find it at 
four per cent, interest, what hinders the resumption of 
them ? 

Possibly the sums now on mortgages or other particular 
securities of this island (said Mr. Grant) may be double the 
value of the present public debts, all which will be rendered 
one-fifth easier to the debtors when the interest on the pubUc 
securities shall be set at four per cent, by means of the re- 
demption. 

The lands of Great Britain will likewise be enhanced four or 
five years' purchase in their value, with the home and foreign 
industry in proportion. 

The multitudes of perishing poor will be thereby put in the 
way of being effectually relieved. 

But it seems, in opposition to all these great and good things, 
it is only said that possibly about one in a thousand of the 
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mass of the people may be thereby obliged to an abatement of 
about one-fifth part or less of their income from the national 
taxes and impositions ; and even this supposed loss is for the 
most part fictitious and imaginary, since they will thereby Qot 
only have a plainer security, and more absolute command of 
their estates, but this lowering the interest of money will open 
a door towards their gaining still more by their industry. 

The redemption appears so plain, profitable, and necessary^ 
as not to need explanation ; the reason of the thing sufficiently 
carries it (said Mr. Hope) ; only I observe that the committee 
might in their reports have taken notice that several sums in 
specie have been locked up in the Exchequer * only to pay the 
annuities of ninety-nine years quarterly,t till the funds appro- 
priated thereto should be clear, which sometimes happened not 
till years after. j: 

That those sums in three or four years' time amounted to no 
less than eight or nine thousand pounds,§ sums sufficient to 
have circulated all those annuities at four per cent, per annum 
interest without diminution of such specie.|| 

I have therefore often wondered that the directors and pro- 
prietors of the Bank of England did not in all this time, wherein 
they were the principal public creditors, for their own sakes^ 
with that of so many others, effectually exert themselves in 
putting a stop to such wasteful measures, by finding better and 
surer expedients for the money. 

By this they must have gained the assistance of all the public 
creditors, and therewith the public countenance and support, in 
another manner than they ever yet had. 

Possibly the times might not be so favourable for the Bank 
as you may think (said Mr. May), if so, all they could do was 
only fully and fairly to represent their sense of the wrong to 
them and other pubUc creditors by such various and unequal 

♦ 2nd Ann», c. 3. f 3rd Annae, c. 2. 

t 4th and 6th Annae, c. 6. § 5th Annae, c. 19. 

II 6th Annae, c. 11. 
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advances of interest or premiums^ to the depressing of their 
several antecedent securities, with the other ill effects which 
must follow of consequence. 

He therefore moved a further adjournment of the club, and 
that in the meantime the committee be directed to obtain copies 
of such representations as have from time to time been made 
from the directors or corporation of the Bank against the allow* 
ance of exorbitant interest or premiums, or remote anticipations 
or mortgages of the public revenues, with an account of the 
several transactions of the Bank with the government during 
the last reign. 

Which was ordered accordingly. 

Then the club adjourned to Wednesday the 19th instant. 



Wednesday, December 19, 1716. 

Mr. Brooks, from the committee of inquiry, said they had 
endeavoured to obtain copies of representations from the cor- 
poration of the Bank of England with regard to the ill conse* 
quence of remote anticipations of the public revenue, allowances 
of high interest, great premiums, and such like, but as yet have 
not been so much as able to inform themselves whether any 
such representations have been really made. 

Meanwhile, by the 5th Annae, cap. 13, they find that the cir- 
culation of 1,500,000/. in exchequer bills was undertaken by the • 
Bank, in consideration of a certain proposed premium for circu- 
lation of such bills after issued, bearing the rate of 2d. per day 
per 100/. interest, long before the funds appropriated for pay- 
ment and discharge thereof were clear from antecedent mort* 
gages, and in the meantime had only the allowance of further 
exchequer bills accumulated for the growing interest and pre- 
mium for circulation. 

By 7 Annee, cap. 7? the same exchequer bills were called in 
and cancelled, but in lieu thereof near double that sum of fresh 
exchequer bills was thereby directed to be issued, yet still on 
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no other security than that of anticipated revenues^ only with 
higher allowances of interest and premiums for circulation. 

By this fresh contract about one moiety of the new ex- 
quequer bills* were left without security for circulation, which 
unaccountable defect created the then so well-known distinc- 
tion betwixt specie and non-specie exchequer bills ; an insup- 
portable burthen and distraction to the public credit in that 
juncture, till rectified by a further grant of 45,000/. per ann. to 
the Bank for circulation of the whole. 

The addition of this 45,000/. per ann. brought the whole 
allowance for interest, circulation, and expense of management 
of such exchequer bills to amount to about TL 4«. per cent, per 
ann. inconsiderable abatements for non-payment of interest, in 
the times any such bills may have lain in the public offices only 
excepted. 

Without the allowance of such intervals wherein no interest 
has been paid the reduction on such exchequer bills, sup- 
posing the same might in a medium be 4,000,000/. from the 
25th of March, 1711, to the 25th of March, 1717, will, at five 
per cent., in yearly payments, amount to about 643,914/., and 
at six per cent, to 381,dl7/. 

An addition of 1,775,027/* \ls. \0d. at six per cent, was like- 
wise by the same Act of Parliament made to the capital stock 
of the Bank, but redeemable at one year's notice. 

By the same Act of Parliament it appears that the Bank 
then advanced an additional sum of 400,000/1 to their former 
capital of 1,200,000/. on their original fund of 100,000/. per 
ann., by which further advance their said first capital was in- 
creased from twelve to 1,(J00,000/., and consequently their 
interest of eight per cent was thereby sunk to about six per 
cent, per ann. 

By this Act of Parliament their original fund of 100,000/. per 
ann. was declared not redeemable till one year's notice after the 
1st day of August, 1732. 

"*■ 9 Annas, cap. 7. 
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By the 12th Annee^ cap. 11, the fund for exchequer bills was 
again loaded with a further sum of 1,200^000/. and only more 
new exchequer bills allowed to make up the deficiency till the 
still anticipated fund for discharge shotdd come to be clear ; and 
by this last Act the term of the Bank was prolonged for ten 
years more^ that is to say, from twelve months^ notice after the 
1st of August, 17^2, to twelve months' notice after the Ist of 
August, 1742. 

Mr. Brooks concluded in saying, the committee have not 
hitherto been able sufficiently to apprise themselves of the 
further and other transactions of the Bank with the govern- 
ment during the late reign, and must therefore refer their con- 
clusive report on this subject-matter to a future time. 

It is impossible (said Mr. Oage) but the Bank must have 
made frequent representations, at least against exorbitant allow- 
ances of interest or premiums, especially since they proved so 
good as, instead of eight per cent, on their capital fund, to take 
six per cent., and at the same time to admit more than double 
their original stock, with further loading themselves with the 
circulation of exchequer bills in no very accountable manner, 
especially in point of security; considering that about the 
same time, and from thenceforth, those of the revenue, not- 
withstanding their antecedent bargains with the Bank, ven* 
tured to give first about one-seventh and after one-fourth 
part more interest for money than that allowed to the 
Bank. 

Thus in efiect sinking the value of every 100/. at six per cent, 
one-fourth part^ or to 7oL ; and was not this breaking into the 
public credit with a witness ? 

As you say (said Mr. Hope), it was a manifest encroachment 
upon about one-fourth or fifth part of the properties of the an- 
tecedent public creditors, who had already provision of legal 
interest for their debts, but much more in proportion to those 
who had not then security for payment of principal or interest ; 
and was not this as bad as taxing them ? 
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It was certainly taxing them in effect (said Mr. Sands), and 
that in the worst and most unthrifty way. 

This matter is so gross (said Mr. Hunt), that I cannot but 
think the Bank must have made full and frequent representa- 
tions against these so many and plain diminutions of their pro- 
perty, and consequently of their credit, as before stipulated by 
parliament, by the subsequent enhancing the rate of interest by 
annuities and otherwise, but possibly the committee have not 
been at or sent to the proper places to find them. 

My regard for the Bank (said Mr. Grant) inclines me to think 
such representations must have been made, otherwise they will 
hardly merit such favour in this club as they formerly seemed 
to have. 

Favour (said Mr. Brooks) is usually the product of men's 
passions, but my regard for the Bank has always proceeded 
from a suitable sense of the good things they have done, 
which I need not now explain, being sufiBciently known, 
therefore for this cause think they ought at least to be used 
tenderly. 

As much reasonable tenderness to them and others as pos- 
sible (said Mr. Ford), but still let it be without partiality ; why 
should not their original fund of 100,000/. per ann. be included 
in the redemption as well as that of their late additional stock ? 

That 100,000/. per annum is declared to be only redeemable 
on one year's notice after the first of August, 1742 (said Mr. 
Brooks), therefore it is supposed the redemption of that part 
of the public revenue cannot be wrought before, at least with- 
out the consent of the bank. 

How then were they prevailed on to break into their original 
contract (said Mr. Ford), in advancing 400,000/. more on their 
before appropriated 100,000/. per annum for 1,*200,000/. capital, 
by which their interest was sunk from eight to about six per 
cent, per annum ? 

Again, how did they admit of an additional stock of 1,77^>027/* 
IJs. I0d» for which they seem to have had no occasion? 
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Again^ how have they been brought in to such mysterious 
contracts^ with regard to exchequer bills, and such like ? 

Possibly (said Mr. Gage) they may from time to time have 
been led into these things by ways, means, and manage- 
ment. 

Pray then (said Mr. Ford) let us once inquire into such ways, 
means, and management, if it were but to know how far they 
can be thus again prevailed on to contribute their part towards 
completing the redemption. 

By sinking their interest from six to four per cent, per 
annum the government may save at least 800,000/. in about 
twenty-eight years to come (said Mr. Oage), since the yearly 
sum of 32,000/. being the surplus of their allowance above four 
per cent, (exclusive of their AflOOL per annum for expense of 
management) will in that time amount, in yearly payments, to 
1,598,963/. and in quarterly payments to about 1,638,281/. 

Let them therefore either abate this 32,000/. per annum 
surplus, or advance 800,000/. more towards the discharge of the 
present public debts, in the same manner as they launched out 
half that sum near eight years ago, with less reason and founda- 
tion, and I shall be content. 

But that will not be altogether su£Eicient (said Mr. Speed), 
since they likewise pretend to an exclusive privilege of banking, 
for all that time yet to run. 

An exclusive privilege of banking! (said Mr. Oage), what 
mean they by that ? sure they pretend not to monopolise the 
mystery of borrowing and lending. 

Monopolies of buying and selling have, in some cases and 
places, been granted (said Mr. Hunt), yet hardly ever otherwise 
than to prove destructive to the places whqp permitted, but 
monopolies of borrowing and lending are certainly new things. 

Soft and fair (said Mr. Sands), I am told they pretend not to 
exclude private men from borrowing and lending, only corpora- 
tions and companies of them ;* its true, they condescend so 

^ 9 AniuB, 0. 7v 
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low^ that no more than six men in company shall be permitted 
to traffic in credit by way of society. (App. U.) 

That is however kind (said Mr. Ford), since they are still 
pleased to allow five or six men in way of society to borrow or 
lend ; but possibly it may be worth while to inquire how far 
they have been, or still are, gainers by this abstracted notion. 

I have been long of opinion (said Mr. Grant) that the Bank 
hath not been the better for its pretensions to so huge mono- 
polies of the subject matter of borrowing and lending; and 
though the cashiering part is the most noisy, yet I question 
whether it hath been the most profitable part of their business. 

However (said Mr« Heath), we now see the cashiering part is 
become no small share of the business of the Bank, and doubt- 
less those who deposit their money therein do it from the 
prospects of safety and convenience. 

The cashiering part in funds of credit (said Mr. Sands) may 
well enough be admitted to have some share in their prospects, 
however I cannot help thinking that less than a moiety of their 
proper money advanced might with good direction have been a 
sufficient collateral security for circulating much more of the 
public, or other well founded credit, than they have yet been 
engaged in, and all this with less noise and trouble, and more 
security. 

A considerable space before the Bank of England was estab- 
lished (said Mr. Far), I have been told the Bank of Amster- 
dam had to the value of 36,000,000/. sterling in gold and silver, 
deposited only for the better security and more convenient trans- 
ference from one to another; that bank being so far from 
allowing interest or other consideration, that some acknow- 
ledgement is alwys paid for the money admitted. 

Now supposing only one-tenth part of the same great sum 
in that bank, and that in lieu of the other nine-tenths, the rate 
of three per cent, per annum constituted as a fund of interest, 
think you not that this tenth part in specie could easily circu- 
late the other nine-tenths at that rate. 
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I am not only of that opinion (said Mr. May); but beUeve, as 
things then were, and still are in Holland, a plain and effectual 
security for payment of three per cent, per annum at the Bank 
of Amsterdam^ would go at least as well alone as the same 
allowance does at Rome, without any fund of money or premium 
for circulation, that is to say, with ten^ twelve per cent, or it 
may be more advance. 

You seem to have a mighty opinion of the credit of the bank 
of Amsterdam (said Mr. Brooks), and I have the same of the 
Bank of -London, and think that as this proposed redemption 
will be a public benefit to all the subjects, so no society what* 
ever ought more to wish it properly wrought than that of the 
Bank, since they are particularly capable of being very great 
gainers by having the interest of the funds brought to four per 
cent, though that of their own were altogether included in such 
reduction ; the nature of that constitution being such that the 
more extensive and national its basis becomes the greater its 
security and advantages will be. 

These things seem strange to me (said Mr. Shaw) ; I there- 
fore wish them better explained, and that in order thereto the 
committee would have their further thoughts on the past and 
present state of the Bank, and report the matter thereof, with 
their opinions thereon, in some proper time. 

After a considerable pause, Mr. May said, the club have had 
the affair of the redemption under consideration for near six 
months past, that now there seemed little more material to be 
said on that subject ; he therefore moved for an adjournment 
to some proper day, to see if any fresh matter of moment shall 
be offered, and that in the meantime the chairman be desired 
to peruse and direct the printing the journal. 

Which being agreed unto. 

The club adjourned to Wednesday, January 16, 17I6-I7. 
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Wednesday, January 16, 17 16-17. 

Mr. Jones from the chair said that, pursuant to the direc- 
tions of the club, he had ordered the journal of the proceedings 
relating to the redemption to be printed ; the which being near 
completed, he desired to know whether the gentlemen inclined 
now to close these their proceedings, or to adjourn the same to 
some farther day ? 

I own (said Mr. More) the committee have made a greater 
progress in stating the public debts than could well have been 
expected in so short a time ; yet they appear deficient in not 
likewise representing the present state of the public revenues, 
taxes, and impositions. 

The committee (said Mr. Brooks) hare used all possible 
means towards stating the public debts provided for by Parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding the . length and perplexity of the Acts 
and vouchers relating thereto. 

But it is not possible for them to give an account of the 
public debts unprovided for, they being still a secret, conse- 
quently incapable of being computed otherwise than by some 
such gross estimate as the committee have made thereof in 
Scheme Number 6. 

Meanwhile the committee have been so far from being able 
to enter on the detail of the numerous and various sorts of the 
present public taxes and impositions, that they find it no easy 
matter to come at the numbers of the very Acts and clauses by 
which they are imposed. 

I am sorry (said Mr. Grage) that the Acts for taxing the 
people are now so multiplied that men care not to number 
them ; however, let us name some :^— 
For example, 

That of the window-money, which has been introduced sub- 
sequent and in place of the old chimney or hearth-money, 
though with a new name, yet not less but rather more grievous. 

The late King William was so sensible of the weight and 
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grievance of that chimney or hearth, money now called house or 
window money that, immediately after his accession, his Ma- 
jesty, by message to the House of Commons, signified— 

''That, being sensible what a grievous burthen the duty 
arising from fire-hearths was to his people, especially the poorer 
sort, his Majesty was pleased either to agree to the regulation 
of it or to the taking of it wholly away/' 

The satisfaction this condescension of that king gave to the 
Parliament and people eminently manifested itself everywhere, 
and is particularly transmitted to us in the preamble of the Act 
of Parliament which ensued, and is as follows, viz. :-*- 

Anno primo Gulielmi et Marias, cap. 10. 

An Act for the taking away the Revenue arising by Hearth Money. 

'' Whereas his Majesty having been informed that the revenue 
of hearth money was grievous to the people, was pleased by his 
gracious message sent to the Commons assembled in Fkrlia- 
memty to signify his pleasure, either to agree to a regulation of 
it or to the taking it wholly away, as should be thought most 
convenient by the said Commons. And whereas, upon mature 
deliberation, the said Commons do find that the said revenue 
cannot be so regulated, but that it will occasion many diffi- 
culties and questions, and that it is in itself not only a great 
oppression to the poorer sort, but a badge of slavery upon the 
whole people, exposing every man's house to be entered into 
and searched at pleasure by persons unknown to him. We 
your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects the Commons, 
being filled with a most humble and grateful sense of your 
Majesty's unparalleled grace and favour to your people, not 
only by restoring their rights and liberties, which have been 
invaded contrary to law, but in desiring to make them happy 
and at ease, by taking away such burthens as were by law fixed 
upon them, by which your Majesty will erect a lasting monu- 
ment of your goodness in every house in the kingdom, do most 

VOL. II. N • 
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humbly beseech your Majesty that the said revenue of hearth 
money may be wholly taken away and abolished. And be it 
enacted/' &c. 

If they then gave such epithets to that grievous and odious 
tax (said Mr. Hunt), what can be thought of the present stop- 
ping up the windows of the poor by day, and even prohibiting 
them, by an insupportable duty, from use of candles by night, 
by which they are for about six months in the year obliged to 
lose at least a third of their time and labour towards their sub- 
sistence? 

Nay (said Mr. Grant), the poor are not only deprived of 
candles, but likewise of fire, by the insupportable duties on fuel 
in London and other parts of the kingdom. 

The present grievous impositions on soap (said Mr. More) 
likewise deprive the poor of the means of keeping themselves 
clean, and thus still another way is invented for their depres- 
sion and destruction. 

Since we are on the chapter of taxes (said Mr. Hope), what 
think you of the taxes on salt, whereby the people pay at least 
three times as much as the government receives, the rest being 
squandered by one fraud, irregularity, or other, so that the poor 
now pay on that head about four pence for what they used to 
have for a penny ? 

When the whole state of the present taxes and impositions 
on the people of Great Britain shall be fairly stated (said Mr. 
Sands), the present unusual discontents, especially among those 
of the common sort, will not be thought strange, but men will 
rather find cause to wonder that those poor depressed and 
perishing creatures are not still more desperate. 

Many other heavy impositions might be named, which, since 
we have not now a proper state of the whole before us, I for- 
bear at present to mention. 

I confess (said Mr. May) we have a melancholy and deplor- 
able prospect before us in looking into the taxes and impo- 
sitions of this 'island ; but since, by the redemption, several of 
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the most insupportable of those duties may immediately be 
either rendered more easy or wholly taken away, and that 
against another year new books of rates may be framed, whereby 
the whole present home and foreign excises and other impositions 
may be so regulated as to be rendered abundantly more easy to 
the people. 

But may not the public credit suffer by such regulation (said 
Mr, Far) ? 

Not at all (replied Mr. May), but on the contrary be greatly 
raised and strengthened, since, by the redemption, the public 
revenues and taxes will be made of a-piece, as well as the 
public debts ; and since from thenceforth, notwithstanding the 
great diminution of the taxes, the revenue will not only be put 
on the foot of advance^ but those public creditors who for the 
future shall not like the alterations to be made of the fund may 
from time to time have their money. 

That is a complete answer (replied Mr. Far)^ and I am in 
hope, now there is peace, and that the heat of feeling seems at 
a stand, something will be permitted to be done in this great 
and necessary affair of the redemption. 

Somewhat done in it (said Mr. Ma^r) ! it must be all done, 
completely done^ or otherwise it will signify little to the pur- 
pose ; a piece of a redemption, with some little bits of tricks in 
it, will never do ; but, whatever present ease it may seem to 
give^ may rather tend to the increasing and inflaming the dis- 
temper than the curing of it in the end. 

Why may not a piece of a redemption (said Mr. Hope) do as 
well as a piece of a revolution, a piece of a bank, a piece of an 
union, and such like ? 

It is always from want of understanding, good nature, good 
meaning, or from all of them (said Mr. May), that men incline 
to do things by halves and quarters which ought to be done at 
once ; particularly in the present case^ a complete redemption 
is absolutely necessary, since less than that will not effectually 
pave the way towards redressing the present national grievances. 

N 2 
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Certainly none but some of those concerned in the pablic 
securities can be against a complete redemption (said Mr. 
Hunt) ; and if there be any such it might be proper to ask them 
how far they think the values of the public securities might last 
year have sunk if the rebels had only advanced within a hundred 
miles of London instead of being repulsed at about twice that 
distance ? 

How far would they have sunk (said Mr. More)? possibly 
the annuities for terms of years and other public securities 
might in that case have been reduced to a moiety^ or under, 
of their ori^nal values ; I mean of the money at first ad- 
vanced. 

The expense of that early and seasonable repulse (said Mr* 
Gage) was defirayed by the land and labour of Great Britain, 
and not by the men of new estates, who of late take so much 
upon them ; why should not these national contributors have a 
littie benefit of this great rise of stocks as weU those immediately 
concerned therein ? 

It seems highly reasonable (said Mr. Grant) that thpse who 
by contributing 4«. in the pound on their land rents, 6d. per 
bushel on malt, and otherwise, to the value of 3,000,0002. or 
more in taxes towards suppressing the rebellion, and conse- 
quentiy towards upholding the public securities from falling at 
least three times as much, should reap some benefit of that 
advantage, and of the present security. 

Consider (said Mr; More) that only some of the men of that 
sort of traffic, and not all of them, are so unreasonable to think 
or speak otherwise. 

Possibly (said Mr. Heath), had due application been made to 
these men of new estates, they might cheerfully have contributed 
three or four millions, or some such sum, as being but a small 
proportion of their propertv, towards suppressing the rebellion, 
and consequently preserving the rest ; and thus in that case at 
least have prevented the present objection against their having 
the sole benefit of the now advance of the stocks and securities ; 
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but I hear not that any such application was ever made to 
them, — was not that an omission ? 

Such applications, in my opinion (said Mr. Sands), must 
have been to little or no purpose, or it may be to very ill 
purpose, since dependence on men of such tempers and circum- 
stances in any considerable exigence would I doubt have like 
effects with that of leaning on the reed of Eg3rpt. 

I confess (said Mr. Grant) their conduct gives litde hope of 
their steadiness, especially in their present circumstances ; but 
methinks, by the tenor of our conversation to day, the debates 
about the redemption seem to be much exhausted, since we 
begin to return upon the same things already said, only in other 
words or phrases; therefore, continued he, I move that the 
club conclude the affair of the redemption ; but that during a 
further adjournment the committee be directed to proceed in 
their inquiries with all possible diligence, particularly in that 
of stating the public revenues, taxes and impositions, and what 
may have relation thereto. 

After a considerable pause, 

Mr. Jones from the chair said. 

That during the last recess he had carefully perused the 
journal relating to the redemption, and that on full examination 
of all the particular objections, or rather scruples, he found them 
not of weight with regard to the whole ; that they were gene- 
rally moved from the humours and circumstances of particular 
persons without any view to the public good ; that all of them 
together, who had so much as any colour of a pretence, taking 
them even their own way, woiild hardly amount to six months' 
purchase in the redemption. 

In which case, continued he, every one, as far as possible, is 
proposed to be restored to his own ; and those who have 
advanced their money on the public faith or credit are even 
admitted to retain somewhat more. 

Less than what is due ought not to be offered; yet the giving 
of considerably more would be not only unnecessary and 
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officious> but a great iniquity and oppression^ in taking from the 
poor and indigent only to ^ve or allow to those who can well 
help themselves. 

Mr. Jones concluded in sayings that since the club have been 
for near seven months past on this subject of the redemption^ 
during which time all the most material things^ pro and con^ 
seem to have been said, it may now be proper to adjourn for 
some considerable time to see what turn this weighty afiair 
will take. 

Then the club adjourned to Wednesday, the 20th of March 
next. 
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A Rbvikw of the Universal Remedy for all Diseases inci- 
dent to Coin, with application to our present circum- 
stances. In a Letter to Mr. Locke. (1st Ed. 8vo. pp. 57. 
London. Churchill, 1696). . 



Ex. Hist. Mat. Pttrii. Ad Annum 1248.— 32 H. III. 

'' In those days the money of England was so intolerably abased by detestable 
clippers and false coiners that neither the English inhabitantSi nor e^en foreigners, 
cottid look npon it nnconcemedly, and without Texation ; for it was clipped almost 
to the innermost ring, and the border of letters either wholly taken away, or very 
mnch diminished. Whereupon proclamation was made in all cities, boroughs, 
markets, and fairs that no piece of coin should be recei?ed or pass, either in buying, 
selling, or exchange, unless it were of lawful weight and of circular form ; and that 
the transgressors of this proclamation should be punished." 



To John Locke, Esq. 
Sir, 
I am asssured that amongst the least of your observations 
upon the various dispositions of men's minds you have oft 
remarked (nay you have indeed expressed the same thing in 
the preface to your. excellent Essay) how a little difference in 
the turn of a thought, or change in the manner of expressing 
the same proposition, is apt to produce a different effect upon 
our understandings, and that what appears evident truth to one 
man, in his way of conceiving it, does many times, by the 
clothing of some phrase, seem as evident absurdity to another. 
It is not only with the eye of our mind, as with those of our 
body, in that a different situation occasioning a different reflec- 
tion of light from the same object represents it to us under 
different colours; but there seems to me a real difference in 
our intellectual faculties, nay even greater than in our outward 
senses; and this, I say^ from whencesoever it arises, is cer- 
tainly within ourselves. The same truth, in the same point de 
vue, does not always (nay perhaps it does very seldom) strike 
the minds of different men in the same manner. 

I intreat you, Sir^ be not offended at my offering you such 
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obvious considerations^ and such as I acknowledge also to be your 
own, in the entrance of my letter : for I intend to do the same 
thing throughout, yet nevertheless I premise this as an apology 
for the rest. 

There is no man, I think, that wishes well to his country 
who is not deeply afilicted with the intolerable inconveniences 
we at present lie under, and the yet more threatening prospect 
that lies before us, from the late and present disorders in our 
coin. But it is not without some wonder, when I consider 
with what demonstration you have proposed the only and the 
infallible remedy for this evil, that I observe how little that 
remedy has been practised ; nay how little a great many men, 
whose honest intentions for the weal of England I have no 
reason to mistrust, are yet sensible of its virtues. The neglect 
of that remedy, and the dissatis&ction of those worthy men 
about it, makes me think it no improper task for me to try, if, 
by exposing your thoughts on this matter in any different light, 
I can render them more discernible to such eyes as were not 
fitted to receive the rays of truth that have issued directly from 
your own mind. This is the end of my writing, which I hope 
all men will, upon the first proposal of it, allow to be honest. 
How pertinently or impertinently I shall perform what I aim 
at must be judged when I have done. In the meanwhile I 
presume to address unto you this letter, which I intend for the 
public, because it is from you that I have received the ground 
of all that I am capable to say upon the subject ; and when I 
make this fair acknowledgment, I hope neither yon nor any 
one will call me plagiary. 

The ground of all I call this fundamental axiom, that two 
ounces of silver of equal fineness are intrinsically (I mean 
without any consideration had of the workmanship bestowed 
upon them) of equal value. I have indeed received much more 
than this from you ; but this alone carefully attended to I con* 
ceive sufficient to guide men's thoughts through all the seeming 
intricacies that perplex this matter. 

The present circumstances in which we now stand, this month 
of August, 1696, appear to me to be thus : — ^The greatest part 
of the clipped money that troubled us some months ago has 
been called in. I am told that the total sum hitherto lodged in 
the Exchequer amounts in tale to about five millions. There 
has been now coined out of it, in new weighty milled money, 
near upon or much about a million and a half. The loss upon 
the reduction of clipped money into weighty has been very 
near half: I will therefore reckon it so. The old undipped 
hammered money that was remaining in the nation at flie time 
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of calling in the clipped, if we consider how far it has of late 
supplied the whole business of markets and small payments 
throughout all England, we can hardly compute at less than 
two millions. The old milled money, considering that this 
hammered money comes out of hoards', and that whoever made 
such a hoard would certainly make it of the best he could, may 
very rationally be concluded to be more ; but because we see 
not much of it appear, though I take the reason of that obscu- 
rity to lie in the inequality yet remaining in our coin, as I shall 
endeavour all along to make evident, I will reckon it less ; and^ 
lest I should have exceeded in my first conjecture, I put for 
this only one million. So that, however, these two species, 
undipped hammered money and old milled money, yet remain- 
ing in Englandj may very fairly be esteemed to amount to three 
millions. 

The inundation of guineas that we had amongst us last 
winter, whilst they went at SOs. may be thus computed. It 
appears by the Registers of the Mint that since the first 
striking of that coin, in 1663, there have been coined of them 
(I know not the totsd sum exactly), but I am sure considerably 
above seven millions^ which^ reckoning them at 22«. a-piece, 
makes above eight millions of pounds of current money. I 
take it for granted that they had not then been much exported 
in a way of trade, because it had never been profitable to do it, 
but always profitable to bring them back. What were exported 
at any time was chiefly by soldiers and travellers, in small 
sums, for their expenses, which could not amount to much. 
But whatever were in any manner exported, excepting to places 
very remote, or what have been melted down beyond sea, we 
may be assured were all brought back again hither, by the lure 
of that imaginary value which we then put upon them. Let 
us, however, allow largely (as I would in all computations that 
are only conjectural) for those that we have been so deprived 
of: say it were two millions, though that be very improbable. 
It follows, then, that we had the last winter at least six millions 
in guineas amongst us. The great flush of them that everybody 
saw would make one think there had been more, but this I am 
sure, they were so many that they alone served with great 
plenty, and even superfluity, for all our current payments. 

That they have not since that time been carried beyond sea 
in a way of trade may be evident to any roan that will take the 
pains to compute their price in Holland, and the rate of the 
Exchange here. I will do it once, for the satisfaction of those 
that are not accustomed to this sort of computation. The 
latest account that I have heard of the price of guineas in Hoi** 
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land (not many weeks ago) was eleven guilders twelve stivers in 
their current money, which is about five per cent, worse than 
their payments in Bank, The rate of the Exchange from hence 
to Amsterdam, paying the value of the bill here in legal money, 
has of late been between thirty-three and thirty-four shillings 
Flemish per pound sterling, payable there in Bank. Now, let 
us compute one hundred guineas, which are here one hundred 
and ten pounds, aiid let us take the lowest rate of the exchange, 
thirty-three shillings, it is evident that he who sends one hun- 
dred guineas over into Holland, in specie, receives eighteen 
guilders five stivers less than he who remits one hundred 
guineas thither by exchange — that is, he loses so much by the 
adventure, and therefore I say it is certain that no man does 
now send any thither upon account of private benefit; and 
whoever takes the pains to examine into those rates and prices 
backwards for all this interval since last winter, by the same way 
of computation, will find it as evident that hitherto no consi- 
derable quantities can have been sent. Nay, even without any 
computation, all intelligent merchants were sensible all along, 
by the continued course of exchange, that it was impossible 
any such thing could have been done, for the alterations in ex- 
change are no less sensible upon the plenty or scarcity of money 
than the rising or falling of water in a river is upon the flowing 
or ebbing of the tide. 

If, therefore, no considerable number of guineas have been 
exported since last winter in trade for private advantage, it 
remains only that we allow for what have been exported for the 
charge of the war, which, considering how little money the 
King has really had for use out of the supplies intended him 
the last Session of Parliament, whatever be the full estimate of 
that charge, can by no means be judged to amount to one 
million — no, nor half a million, at least not in guineas ; but, 
however, let us call it a million, it follows still that we have five 
millions remaining in guineas, which, with the million and half, 
or thereabouts, of milled money newly recoined, exceeds the 
sum, wfiatever it was, that no longer ago than last winter made 
all our payments abundantly easy. Or if, instead of this consi- 
deration of our past ease, founded upon the sufficiency of 
guineas for all our payments, we choose to look back upon the 
clipped money that not long before supplied all our occasions, 
for it is evident it did so — before the rise of guineas nothing 
else appeared, nay, nothing but the very worst of it — we may 
certainly conclude from the sum carried into the Exchequer, 
about five millions, that the total sum of what then passed was 
much short of our present stock of guineas and new milled 
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moneys so that either way the three millions of old milled 
money and weighty hammered money before-mentioned^ be it 
more or lessj may be reckoned^ as it is in reality, so much 
superfluous treasure. 

But to make up the computation of our present stock of 
national wealth, I must add also the clipped money that lies yet 
in the Exchequer uncoined, which it is evident by the foregoing 
computations will amount to about one million more when 
recoined. The clipped money in private hands, not yet brought 
in, should also here be added ; and likewise the plate of public 
houses, with no small quantity in private houses too, for if 
there were a Stock prepared to exchange it, a very considerable 
value of plate would infallibly be brought into the Mint with- 
out delay ; but as I have no ground whereon to build a con* 
jecture upon those heads with any solidity, I therefore leave 
them undecided. However, from this whole computation 
(though it cannot be pretended to be exact), yet I think it so 
near the matter, that we may certainly conclude the stock of 
our present coin, without comprehending our plate and bullion, 
to be at this day abundantly more than what might barely 
suffice for our commerce, markets, and expenses, and might 
make all manner of payments easy. 

I see here only one objection. Some may be apt to say, that 
neither our clipped money nor guineas did suffice, either of 
them alone, for our current payments ; because a current credit 
in bills of several kinds did then serve for more than both of 
them together. It is true; but to this 1 answer, the same 
credit ought to be computed still : for though in effect it is at 
present less, yet before I have done, I shall not spare to offer 
what, in my opinion, would make it as entire and large as ever, 
and therefore I shall at present go on with what considerations 
offer themselves to my thoughts in relation to our coin, properly 
so called. 

And thus what I have said of the sufficiency of our present 
stock of coin for our present occasions, I think, is unquestion- 
ably true ; yet, nevertheless, we all feel, and deeply groan under 
the sense of an effect directly contrary. Payments are so far 
from being made easily, that there are scarce any made at all. 
Some little money indeed is stirring in this city, which supplies 
the markets, serves to purchase things absolutely necessary, and 
pays the price of day labour, that could not be had without it ; 
but in greater payments there is a general stop. And that ob- 
struction naturally makes the money which should circulate in 
the lesser channels that I have now named, flow more slowly 
than were necessary for the general health of the body ; nay, as 
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those channels lie some of them at greater distance than others 
from this city, the heart and spring of life and motion, so the 
faintness and want of spirits in the counties is still more 
grievous. 

These things, I say, are so very notorious, that it is wholly 
needless to spend any time in the description of them. The 
only thing that I esteem useful (worth either my pains to write, 
or anybody^s patience to read) is, what may tend in some man- 
ner to their redress. But that I may be able to propose the 
remedy with any evidence, it is now absolutely necessary for me 
to examine a little into the rise of the mischief. 
' How the first rise of all these inconveniences was from the 
clipping of our old hammered money, and the currency given to 
it when clipped, though nobody seems to doubt, yet the per- 
plexity men are in about the cure makes it needful for me a 
little to demonstrate. 

This, Sir, was the first infringement of your unalterable 
rule. It made an inequality in the intrinsic value of difierent 
pieces of our coin, which passed still under the same denomi- 
nation ; an absurdity easily remarkable ; a force upon nature 
which could not hola. And what were the consequences of it ? 
Nature wrought still in her own methods. At home, whilst no 
remedy was applied, the corruption spread, the disease in- 
creased. The observable inequality in the real value of different 
pieces, which had a false (yet current) estimate put upon them, 
made some men proceed still further in clipping the broad ; 
others melt down, and everybody hoard up the heavy ; so that 
in the end we had nothing but clipped money (I speak all along 
of silver) prodigiously clipped, to the diminution of above half 
the value, that passed amongst us. And as the body of the 
nation laboured more and more under this uneasiness, it began 
to seek for ease (if I may use the metaphor) by shifting of pos- 
tures. Is there no remedy, said the tradesman, to be had from 
any public physician ? But must the weight of sixpence pass to 
me in tale for a shilling? I'll find out what shall make me 
easy, at least, though it do not cure the disease. In proportion 
as ill men go on in clipping our money, and all men in making 
use of it, 1^11 endeavour by the same degrees to raise the 
price of my commodities, and so be even with them all at once. 
He did it so in eflect ; everybody did so, and the price of every- 
thing rose apparently. Even gold itself, though it kept its 
former proportion to silver, yet rose in the same manner, in 
proportion to the coin then current. Nay, what seems very 
paradoxical, silver was ordinarily said, and it is incredible how 
ordinarily it was believed, to rise too in proportion to itself. 
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Thus the admission of one absurdity drew ou innumerable 
others. But in the meanwhile what was our real case ? Since 
we were so inadvertent as not to understand it ourselves^ we 
might have learnt it from our neighbours. 

Foreigners were not imposed upon by our mistakes: they 
considered not the nominal, but real value of our coin, and sold 
us their commodities too at proportionable rates. But espe- 
cially they taught us the true estimate of our imaginary riches^ 
by the course of exchange between their money and ours* 
Exchange I may call the balance both of money and trade, be- 
tween all nations that have commerce with one another. This 
balance may fluctuate awhile upon every little jog that it 
receives ; but upon the least addition of more weight into one 
scale than another, it will certainly incline or fall down on the 
heavier side, and show what the difference is. Thus by the 
course of exchange between them and us for a long while 
together^ rating their money, in the exchange of it, still more 
and more, in proportion as they found that we diminished ours, 
they showed us as visibly as the sun at noon* day, that however 
we might esteem ourselves ^^rich, and increased with goods, 
and to have need of nothing,'^ yet in truth we were ** wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.'' 

This Scripture expression suits so luckily, I had like to have 
said unluckUy, to our circumstances, that it were easy from 
thence to draw a comment, with application to our national 
estate, much larger than what I intend to write upon this 
whole subject. But I proceed. The alterations that ever 
happen in the rate of exchange between one nation and another, 
considered merely as arising from the different value of their 
coin, either in respect of weight or fineness, I take to be of 
little consequence to either nation, any longer than till by trial 
and computations on both sides that difference is found out 
and known. Till that be done, the quickest observers on both 
sides have indeed opportunities of making advantages of other 
men's inadvertency. But this can last but for a small while ; 
nor can it ever amount to so much as to be of any great mo- 
ment to the whole. The real value of coin, that is, the quantity 
of silver that is in it, is quickly known^ and grows insensi- 
bly, even witliout any distinct knowledge of it in the gene- 
rality of traders, to be the rule of commerce between one 
nation and another. And when that is once in this manner 
settled, I say the consequence of it seems to me to be no more 
than as two opposite looking glasses that mutually reflect each 
other's figure. Tliis nation is made to know the true value 
of its money, by the estimate put upon it by the other ; and 
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that other is made to know the same thing, by the estimate put 
upon its money by this. Neither nation is either richer or 
poorer by the denomination they give to their pieces or sums. 
When it is known how many of the lesser value in this nation 
are equal to one of the greater in the other^ that number is 
called the par. There the balance left to itself will stand ; and 
can only rise or fall, on either side^ as it receives accidental jogs 
from the change of circumstances in trade, state, or whatever 
else brings plenty or want of money to either side. 
' This shews by the way, that neither the clipping of our 
money (if all had been clipped equally) would have done the 
collective body of the nation (considered singly as one man) 
any great harm; nor would that which some men call the 
raising of our coin have done us any good. Foreigners woiild 
have estimated it only by its weight and fineness ; and in all 
occasions of exchange, allowed us more or less of theirs in due 
proportion. So that however one particular man amongst us 
might outwit, overreach, rob, or plunder another, the whole 
body of the nation I say, with respect to the rest of the world 
round about us, would have been neither richer nor poorer by 
the matter. 

What was it then that has done us the mischief that we 
complain of? The thing is so evident, that it is an. astonish- 
ment to me how any one can ask the question. Yet it is 
certain that many do: and as certain that others resolve it, 
with as little reason as these ask it. I would have those that 
are yet in doubt upon this point first ask themselves if they can 
conceive any difference in the intrinsic value of two pieces of 
silver that are of equal weight and .fineness ; abstracting from 
the consideration of the workmanship, as I have laid down 
your axiom for my foundation. If they can say to themselves 
m their own minds that they do conceive such a difference, I 
would be glad they would tell me wherein it lies : but if they 
find that difficult to explain, and yet nevertheless persist in 
fancying that they conceive it still, I advise them fairly to lay 
by this paper and trouble themselves no further with what I 
shall write. For their way of conceiving things and mine are 
so very unlike each other, that I am sure it is impossible for 
either of us to comprehend what the other means. All our 
discourses (though in never so plain English) would be mu<^ 
tually eternal gibberish to one another's understanding. But if 
they acknowledge themselves convinced, that indeed there 
neither is nor can be any such difference, but that one ounce of 
silver will be always intrinsically of the same value as another 
ounce of the same fineness ; then let them go on to ask them- 
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selves if two half-ounces (I mean always of the same fineness) 
be not also of equal value to one whole ounce. They must of 
necessity answer this afErmatively. Yet let us put it still 
plainer. Are not two sixpences (as first coined) equal in value 
to one shilling? Yes. Is not one shilling cUpped to the 
weight of a sixpence diminished half its value ? Yes. Is not 
one entire sixpence equal in value to one such clipped shilling ? 
Yes. Is not one entire shilling equal in value (neither more 
nor less) to two such clipped shiUings ? Yes. I hope nobody 
will be offended with these trivial questions : if they are^ I must 
desire them to lay the blame upon those that are yet doubtful 
about such trivial and clear things. For the whole mystery of 
the mischief we now inquire after is in effect no more than a 
false answer to those easy demands, and I think can be no way 
better explained than by laying it barely open. 

Thus it happened: we tacitly determined by our general 
practice that a clipped shilling was of equal value to an un- 
dipped one. Our national eyes were blinded to that absurd 
degree, but some particular men saw much clearer in their own 
private concernments. What followed ? We have seen already 
how the price of all commodities, both foreign and domestic, 
were raised upon it. But how did our moneymongers, those 
whose chief commodity was money itself, behave themselves in 
this conjuncture? They were acute enough to see the public 
error : their furnace and their scales had taught them the real 
value of the money they managed, so that they could not be 
deluded with false names. How far some of them have con- 
tributed to the delusion of other people^ though it be past all 
doubt, yet I cannot say it is too obvious. The most honest 
among them (for in all estates of men there are degrees of com- 
parison), since we were fools enough to accept of half an ounce 
of silver for a whole ounce, paid away upon all occasions their 
money of that size, and hoarded up the more weighty pieces to 
be made use of as future occasions should advise. Had they 
aH stopped here and gone no further we could not, in those 
circumstances, have much blamed them; nay, perhaps we 
ought not to have done it at all : but the ground on which they 
stood was a declining plain, and so slippery that it was hard 
for them to hold their footing. Who that had a hoard of 
weighty money lying useless by him, and found chapmen that 
would buy it of him for a greater sum in tale, which he could 
immediately pay away again as if each piece had been equal to 
that of his own in value ; I say, who is it that in such an occa- 
sion would refrain from so profitable a trade ? Very many, I 
am sure, on less occasions than this, are apt to solve their own 
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scruples with a Qui vuU decipi dedpiatur. Bat whoever they 
were that remained thus scrupulous, I am sure the practice 
became general; and the facility of it enabled the clippers 
(who, by the way, are moneymongers too, though I would not 
confound them with those that I first designed by that name,) 
to carry on a practice yet more unjustifiable. This practice of 
buying weighty money (which could not have been done if 
there had not been sellers) and then clipping it, grew in the end 
so notorious, that the parliament thought fit, in their wisdom, 
to forbid the selling of anv species of our silver coin for any 
more (in tale) than it was first coined for. 

But did this prohibition, though by Act of Parliament, cure 
the evil ? Alas, no. The forbidden fruit was of too luscious a 
relish to be so easily relinquished : it was not in the power of 
any paperspell to stop the spreading gangrene. The trade of 
buying and selling of weighty and clipped silver money slack- 
ened perhaps a little ; but the exchange of gold for silver came 
in the place of it. A guinea sold for twenty-two broad shillings, 
when it was worth more clipped ones, answered the end of both 
buyer and seller (in which they mutually understood each other 
without ever a word speaking) altogether as well, and was a 
practice without the reach of the law. Or however that trade 
were carried on, it is certain that the more pernicious trade of 
clipping increased. Whether any of the former sellers became 
clippers themselves, or entered only into closer combination 
with those that were so before, I cannot tell. But it is certain, 
I say, that clipped money daily increased upon us ; and that such 
an increase of it could not be made without great support, great 
diligence, and great numbers both of workmen and managers. 

Nay, even this is not yet all. When our broad and weighty 
hammered money, by the diminution of all that fell into these 
artful men's hands, became so rare, that there was scarce any 
matter left where withal to carry on the clipping trade any 
longer, then the art of coining was taken into alliance with it. 
Whatever parity our laws have made in the punishment of those 
two offences, they were formerly in themselves very different, 
and, in some sense, even inconsistent with one another. Not 
only a plated piece, which was the chief sort of false coin, could 
not be clipped with any profit; but if it were so, the second 
cheat served to discover the first. But now our stupidity in 
receiving money that was visibly clipped, as if it had been entire, 
taught both these artists a new method of improving their own 
trade. It was but coining new pieces, which they could do 
with all the appearance of antiquity, either of standard silver, 
or so little worse, as was not visible to the eye, and afterwards 
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clipping them, their profit was sufficient. By this conjunction 
of industry, the work was carried on more effectually than ever. 
How much of our old milled money was melted down for this 
service, I know not; but certainly some. And if a more 
effectual stop had not in the end been put to this rotation of 
melting, and clipping, and coining, and then clipping, and melt- 
ing, and coining again, we should infallibly by degrees have 
had all the silver in the nation turned into shillings of the 
weight of threepences, or other pieces in the same proportion. 
But, now I reflect on it, what a stock of riches would this have 
been ? Certainly much greater in tale than ever England was 
master of. Nay, if once the arbitrarv denomination of a piece 
of silver (as you, Sir, have fully manifested) had had this charm 
to make three pence become a shilling, it might as well have 
gone on to convert it into a crown, or a pound, nay, multiply 
it in infiniiumy more than ever the cheats of alchemy itself have 
pretended to ; but every one sees the ridiculousness of this 
conceit, and that we should have been no richer in reality for 
many millions of maravedis than for a few hundreds of our 
ancient pounds sterling. 

However, now methinks it should seem evident in a good 
degree, that the rise, and spring, and root of all this mischief 
consisted singly in the facility given to the currency of clipped 
money. We forgot that one ounce was equal to another, and 
that two half-ounces were equal to one whole one : and so 
being content to take halves for wholes, we were put upon 
accordingly ; but if any remain yet doubtful, either of the thing 
or of the mischief that ensued upon it, let them reflect a little 
upon the conseqiiences that this inequality in our silver coin 
had also upon our gold, and I hope they will be then con- 
vinced. 

When our silver was become generally diminished, and our 
gold remained entire, it was a thing too obvious not to be ob- 
served by every one, that a piece of gold^ a guinea, that had 
been several years together current at twenty-one shillings and 
six pence, whilst our silver was undiminished ; I say it was 
impossible not to observe that this guinea ought now to bear a 
greater proportion in tale to our diminished silver coin, accord- 
ing as by the diminution of that coin, there was grown between 
it and the guinea a greater disproportion in real value. And 
what could DC the consequence of this observation ? the nature 
of the thing shews whither it inevitably tended. The conse- 
quence could be no other but that men would either hoard up 
gold, as I have shewn they did weighty silver, or sell it for 
more diminished pieces of silver than it was worth of weighty 
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ones. And thus in effect it happened. Guineas rose by degrees 
to pass for twenty-five shillings, twenty-eight shillings, and 
thirty shillings, of our diminished shillings. 

Now let us take a general view of the state of our money- 
matters at that time. We had guineas, as they were first coined, 
undiminished. We had also some quantities of old broad gold 
of several sorts, which being also undiminished, kept its fixed 
proportion in esteem to the estimate put upon guineas, as it had 
always done. As the one rose, so the other rose, only with 
this difference: the pieces of broad gold, of the same sort, 
being not so exactly equal with one another as were the guineas, 
nor the weighty pieces amongst them knowable by the eye 
from the light, this made the use of scales necessary in receiv- 
ing of them. And that trouble of weighing this broad gold 
made guineas a little more acceptable, because payments were 
made with them more easily. Yet this alone, though it changed 
nothing in the real value of either, nor could it be whilst the use 
of scales preserved inviolably their first proportions, was suffi- 
cient to make great quantities of that broad gold be carried to 
the Mint, and coined into guineas. It did it accordingly, not 
for any real advantage that accrued to any body thereby, but 
merely for the sake of a little ease and conveniency. At the 
same time, whilst gold continued thus fixed, one piece of it in 
respect to another, the silver coin that remained amongst us, 
as has already been observed, was very different. We may 
divide it, in our consideration, into milled money, which was 
evidently in the state in which it had been first coined ; and 
old hammered money, whereof some was a little diminished by 
wearing, but the far greater part of it very much diminished, 
though in very different degrees, by clipping . And now it is 
time to inquire into the further consequences of this great 
inequality of our silver coin, with respect to the fixed equality 
of our gold. 

We have seen how in silver itself, the inequality caused 
cuUing, and melting, and coining, and clipping ; mischiefs, one 
would think, bad enough. But in gold, the consequences were yet 
more fatal. When guineas were risen to thirty shillings a-piece, 
and the broad gold in proportion, then all the old hoards were 
brought out ; everybody was ready to put away what gold they 
had at so advantageous a price; but when that profit was 
once made, when the old hoard was once changed, with most 
men there was an end of it. Few understood the art how to 
repeat the same profit in a perpetual circle ; that belonged only 
to our artful money-mongers, and they did it to the purpose. 
They found that by melting down our weighty silver money^ 
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culled out of the great sums that passed through their hands, 
and sending it over as bullion into Holland^ they could either 
pick up the guineas that had been formerly transported and 
scattered there^ or buy gold^ in the ingot^ at moderate prices^ 
and have it coined here into new guineas, which return pro- 
duced them above thirty per cent, profit. Profit, I say, to 
them ; but in the consequence of it, when guineas fell from 
their imaginary to their real value (as it was absolutely ne- 
cessary they should) a very great loss (though I will not say 
just the same as those men's profit) to the nation. How any 
persons managed the matter of melting down silver coin, and 
then exporting it in bullion, is best known to themselves. "My 
soul enters not into their secrets/' But that some persons did 
transport vast quantities of silver bullion, and carry vast quan- 
tities of gold to be coined in the Tower (all in a few months^ 
time), was manifest by a list both of their names and sums 
given into the House of Commons at their last Session. This 
was in a way of trade which circulated quick ; and, if by the 
reduction of guineas to twenty-two shillings it had not been 
stopped, we should not have had one weighty piece of old 
money remaining amongst us that these new exchangers could 
have reached; nay, whatever has been new-coined since that 
time, if it had fallen into the same hands, we may conclude, by 
parity of reason, would have followed the same fate. 

But let us not lay all our mischiefs at our own door. What 
we were singly guilty of (I mean the folly of not observing 
any difierence between a half and the whole — a clipped and a 
weighty piece) was great enough, and the root of all the, rest 
But when that folly was once discovered, foreigners knew how 
to take advantage from it as well as the cunning men amongst 
ourselves. The Dutch sent over guineas too, and ingots of 
gold, upon their own accounts ; but, not having the same oppor- 
tunity of picking up our weighty silver money as some had 
amongst ourselves, they laid out their gold in woollen manufac* 
tures, and other of our most staple commodities, which, when 
they had carried back into Holland, it was found that, by the 
profit they had made upon their gold hither, they could afibrd 
to sell our commodities in Holland cheaper than those of our 
own merchants who had carried the same sort of commodities 
thither without any such previous profit 

The mischiefs of all this management to England are too, 
too obvious. I will not trouble either others or myself with a 
deduction of them. The only thing that I desire to inculcate 
by all that I have yet said is, that the ground of all these mis- 
phiefs lies in the difference of the intrinsic value of the several 
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pieces of our coin that go under the same denomination, that 
18 to say, in the currency of clipped pieces, as if they had had 
as much silver in them as the undipped. 

This I say was the disease we iaDoured under in our coin. 
If anybody can tell me of any other, I desire to learn it ; but if 
they do not, I must take this at least for granted ; and then it 
will be easy to see what is (and what only can be) the proper 
cure of it. 

Yet if any should allege that our national disease is not 
simple^ but complicated ; that we labour under a consumptive 
trade^ under an expensive war, and (worse than all) under a 
genend corruption of manners, I inquire not at present what 
truth there is in each of these allegations ; but I answer^, upon 
their supposition that they are true, let proper remedies be 
applied to all those several indications. The very naming the 
diseases denotes the remedies. Tet those remedies require the 
skill of ablest physicians, and particularly experienced in each 
case, to direct the application and use of them. 

But however that be, the disease in our coin, I think 1 may 
say, is unquestionably evident to have been in the inequality of 
it. I will not ascribe to myself the merit of having demon- 
strated it to have been so all along, till the time that Parlia-* 
ment, the last Session, prescribed a remedy ; for the thing is 
so clear in itself that, as it needs no demonstration, so neither 
can it receive any greater evidence than what every man wiU 
perceive who opens but his own eyes and looks upon it. But 
It is further needful that we now inquire into our present case, 
into the cure or progress of the disease, since that remedy has 
been prescribed. Some symptoms of our distemper are indeed 
changed, but we are all sensible that the public is far from 
having received a perfect cure. Let us therefore examine a 
little what operation this parliamentary physic has had upon 
the body of the nation, and what our remaining symptoms give 
us yet reason to hope or fear. 

The stopping of clipped money, with a recompense esta- 
blished for the payment of it into the Exchequer, and no pro- 
vision made for its usefulness in any other method, has carried 
the greatest part of it thither. The King has his coffers full, but 
can make no use of it faster than it is new coined ; and, for 
the loss that will fall upon him (which is computed to' be 
about a half part), he has a fund settled that everybody agrees 
will fall vastly short. The charge of this fund, however, the 
nation bears, though 1 doubt not in a very equal proportion. 
But who is it that has the benefit of this charge which is laid 
upon the nation, and the loss that yet falls upon the King ? 
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Certainly not those for whose sakes the recompense was pro^ 
posed and given. The poor labourer^ the countryman, and the 
middling sort of industrious people were said principally to be 
taken care of. But those are not the men that have received 
it ; nor indeed could they, any more than by the advance of 
some part of their taxes. The great sums of clipped money 
that have been carried into the Exchequer have been upon 
loans, which could not come but from the rich, at least from 
such as had opportunities of managing great sums, whether of 
their own or other people's. If these too had carried in nothing 
but their own, nothing but what had fallen into their hands 
without hidden artifice, I . know nothing that could have been 
objected against it. But those that suspect the contrary allege 
this reason for their suspicion, viz. : because it is notorious that 
they are generally charged with great debts, and (as they say 
themselves) incapable to pay their creditors till they receive 
their reimbursement out of the Exchequer. By what practices 
tliey collected such vast sums of clipped money, and upon what 
conditions (for they understood those matters too well to take 
them for nothing), is a consideration that deserves also to be 
reflected upon. But I now pass it by. I only observe that 
these were the men (the very same men, in great measure) 
that had so well understood how to improve the first disorders 
in our coin to their own advantage, who now in Uke manner 
engross unto themselves almost the whole benefit of the public 
remedy. 

What followed next, when these Masters of Art had thus 
thrown the burden they had collected upon his Majesty's 
shoulders, and upon condition, too (if I may express it so), 
that he should pay for his own pains (for the interest he allows 
answers that comparison) ? They then cast about to see what 
further advantage could yet be drawn from the circumstances 
in which the nation then stood. The Parliament, in their pro- 
vision against the currency of clipped money, had not thought 
fit to lay any new penalty upon the uttering of sixpences clipped 
to a certain degree, but not within the innermost ring. This 
seeming favour to, or connivance at, so small a fault, if it could 
have been restricted to a moderate use, might perhaps, for some 
little while, have been some little conveniency to the nation, in 
facilitating change and small payments. But that was impos- 
sible to be done : and we were taught by the effect how dan- 
gerous a thing it is to allow the least transgression in so nice a 
matter as this of coin. Notwithstanding all the loans into the 
Exchequer, immediately after the course of other clipped money 
was stopped) we had a flood of these clipped sixpences poured 
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out. The dealers in money oiFered them readily to all that 
demanded any payment of them. But not a guinea appeared, 
though these gentlemen had certainly great sums of them in 
their hands. I say this certainly ; for it cannot be denied that 
there were then several millions of guineas in the nation, and 
that the great flush of whatever coin was in the nation passed 
at that time through their hands. Not a weighty piece of old 
hammered money, either, would they produce, though it is 
notorious that many of them had bragged beforehand, as the 
prospect of the stop of clipped money opened, that they had 
their chests well filled with stores of that kind, which had not 
seen the sun for several years. No, nothing but clipped six- 
pences was left. It seemed as if by a miracle all the rest of our 
coin had been transmuted into that single species. Nay, if the 
people themselves had not been wise enough to put a stop to 
this practice (by refusing to receive them) it is certain that 
(without any miracle) all our silver coin would in a short time 
have been really so transmuted. The coiners, as I have shewn 
before, would have found their account by it, and the work 
would have been done. 

Now if any one can shew me any other reason why these 
diminished sixpences were so readily produced, and other 
weighty silver and guineas so closely hoarded, besides this that 
I have all along insisted upon^ viz. because sums of the same 
denomination in tale, in one sort, were not equal in real value 
to the same sums in the other sort, I desire again to be in- 
structed. But, however, I say this new danger was obviated 
by the people themselves. Nay, the same sense that taught 
them to resist this carried them yet further. They saw how, 
by a false gloss upon the words of the Act of Parliament re- 
lating to punchable money, a new currency was growing upon 
us for diminished shillings and half-crowns also. It is strange 
how men could satisfy themselves with so groundless an inter- 
pretation of plain words, or think it possible to persuade others 
to receive it. Could the Parliament, by requiring that both the 
rings or the greatest part of the letters shall appear upon all 
pieces of undipped hammered money, intend to favour the 
currency of any sort of clipped money, when in the very same 
paragraph, nay the same period, the sense of that expression is 
over and over again so plainly limited to undipped money — 
undipped money that has those rings or letters appearing upon 
it, and the very end of punching is explained to be to prevent 
all manner of clipping ? This false interpretation of the words 
of the law is not only a reflection upon the wisdom of the Par« 
liament, but it looks too like a sly endeavour to cast an odium 
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upon their proceedings, which those that sincerely wish well to 
England should be very cautious how they countenance. It is, 
however^ an absurdity so gross that everybody saw it ; and so 
the attempt of giving a currency to pieces erroneously called 
punchable was stopped by the general cry of the people, which 
m that occasion we may truly say was as the voice of God^ for 
it shut up the flood-gates of rain that were again opening 
upon us. 

Thus the currency of all manner of clipped money was in the 
end entirely stopped. But it may here be objected — If that 
were the sole cause of our evil, why has not the stoppage of it 
immediately wrought our care ? for the remedy that I intend is 
so very obvious that I am sensible my adversaries — I mean the 
adversaries of this doctrine, for I thank God I have no one 
adversary in the world that I know of — will oppose it to me 
before I had thought fit to name it myself. Well, I must 
therefore answer their objection ; and that opens to me a new 
scene, but such a one as is not unsuitable to the rest. 

By money-mongers all along I have not intended to design 
any one particular profession of men, with exclusion of others. 
It is not against goldsmiths singly, scriveners, receivers, banks, 
or bankers that I direct any part of what I write, but against 
all, amongst all professions that have defiled their fingers with 
the foul management of money. Let every man lay his hand 
upon his breast, and he that is guilty accuse himself: for 
whoever can, upon reflection, acquit himself from guilt in these 
matters, I acquit him also. 

This objection of theirs leads me to inquire into what ensued 
upon the entire stop (as I then reckon it, at least in this city) 
of clipped money* It must be acknowledged that our disease 
was so far from being cured^ that in truth it redoubled upon us, 
and grew yet more insupportable. Now, if my doctrine be 
true, how came this to pass ? I must desire the objectors to 
observe, that besides our Several species of silver and gold we 
had yet another sort of money that had been cuiTent amongst 
us for several years. Notes or bills of credit I mean, given out 
by goldsmiths and others, and in the last place by the Bank of 
England, which notes, so long as the subscribers of them were 
known to be able, and either willing or compellable to pay upon 
demand, were some of them really more valuable, at least more 
valued, than such money as was current amongst us, whilst this 
sort of credit took root. But when these general cashiers of 
the nation began once to hesitate upon dieir own conduct 
(whether this happened through any jealousy, envy, and malice 
among themselves^ through the retd impotency of some or 
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knavery of others^ or through a concurrence of all these caunes, 
I will not now determine)^ but, I say, when once some of these 

{mncipal sources began to stop their course, and issue only in 
itde dribblings not capable to satisfy the wants of those that 
had recourse to them, then there arose a plain distinction in 
real value between their bills and cash in specie. Pftper, in little 
bits and scraps, had no value at all but from the writing that 
was upon it ; and that writing received its value only from the 
credit of the person subscribing it. When that person, by any 
miscarriage whatsoever, forfeited his credit (as now by demurring 
upon payment), the value of the paper sunk in exact proportion 
with his esteem. I pass over the minute degrees of dinerenoe 
between one man's reputation and another's. The thing of 
most consequence, which fell all together under one sort of 
estimation, was the credit of the Bank. Their bills and notes 
were dispersed amongst us to a very great value, and by their 
stop of payment, when demanded, this paper of theirs, which 
had before been esteemed more valuable tnan money, became 
now to be less valuable. It became, in effect, neither more nor 
less, but perfectly a new species of clipped money, which has 
revived and augmented our first disorders, and how long it will 
continue them, Ood knows. 

But here another objection, or rather a particular apology of 
these money-mongers, crowds in itself upon me. They offer 
against the blame I seem to cast upon them such sort of reasons 
as these : that the money which they owe to other persons was 
generally out upon loans to the King, and that therefore it was 
impossible for them to pay all their debts till they received it 
back from the Exchequer new coined ; that, in such a scarcity 
of money as then reigned, if any one of them had began to pay 
necessity would have forced his creditors to fly to him all at 
once, and thereby to have oppressed him more than his neigh- 
bours ; that it was reasonable, in a general calamity, that every- 
body should bear a share of it; arid that people ought the rather 
to forbear them, because every one might be satisfied it would 
be only for a little time, and that their security in the bottom 
was good. All these excuses put together discover a root of 
corruption that lies very deep. What ! is the morality of all 
men grown to this pass, that people can (without any sense of 
shame) have the confidence to own that they employ other 
men's money to their own profit with so little restriction as to 
hazard their credit by a disappointment, the consequence of 
which has been ordinarily ruin to themselves aad loss to their 
creditors ? Is this the common and sure way to raise great 
estates in a little time ? I am sorry to observe it^ for I am sure 
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it is not honest. Tuta Jreguemq. licet sit via, crimen habet. 
And whoever it be that had unwarily brought himself into such 
a condition ought to have exertea his whole power to free 
himself from it at what price soever. Should not the Bank^ in 
such a distress, immediately have called in the forty per cent, 
that is yet owing by every member of it to their general fund ? 
Nay, should not every particular member (if they had been but 
so wise as the children of this world ordinarily are in such con- 
cerns) have put his shoulder to the burden, and endeavoured 
to support their public credit by the conjunction of his own 
private strength ? Should not other particular money-mongers 
(as well as the Bank) have pawned whatever they had in the 
world, plate, tallies, bonds, lands, anything, everything, rather 
than have wronged all mankind and suffered the infamy they 
have lain under ? Honour, honesty, and interest obliged them 
to this course. I say even interest itself obUged them to it, for 
whoever had shewn but such a willing mind to do right to his 
neighbour would have immediately raised a reputation by it 
that would have given him advantages much superior to what- 
soever price it might have cost him. 

But the true reason of their backwardness in this matter is 
yet worse. The generality of the practice took away their sense 
either of guilt or shame, and a present interest made them in- 
capable of considering another interest more remote. O how 
are our manners depraved ! If there be but a door open to 
wealth we rush in at it without the least demur, though upon 
never so nasty a prospect of the passages through which it leads 
us. Lucri bonus est odor ex re qualibet. The first principle in 
the rules of our commerce is rem Jiacias — ^we overlook the con- 
dition si possis recti — ^and take the conclusion qtiocunq, mode 
rem for a positive duty. And thus, with men that had no 
checks either of modesty or conscience, the present interest that 
determined their practice was the hopes of screwing exorbitant 
advantages out of the public necessities of the nation. They 
knew that both king and people wanted money extremely, and 
therefore they resolved to pay no debts, but lock up their chests 
(which some of them had by this time well filled with vast sums 
of new milled money out of the Exchequer), and make all that 
would have anything from them pay soundly for it. O detest- 
able mankind ! There is no sort of beasts that does not afford 
examples of an inclination to succour one another in distress. 
But we tlistinguish ourselves from them by our human (not 
inhumane) practice of oppressing those whose weakness or want 
obliges them to fly to us for relief. I am grieved at the severity 
of these expressions, which the malignity of some men forces 
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from me. Others there are^ though very few^ whose contrary 
practice now ought to rescue their reputation from the general 
blame in which their first hesitation involved them. Bat I leave 
every man to make application of my censures according as he 
finds in himself a greater or less sense of guilt, and I suppose 
all men will conclude that whosoever complains at what I have 
said is in some degree touched with it. 

But I beg your pardon, Sir^ that I have let my thoughts be 
carried away by this objection from the point that I was pursuing. 
What I have said on this is now sufficient to those to whom it 
appears reasonable, and to whomsoever it appears unreasonable 
it is already too much. I return, therefore, to consider how 
bank bills (and all other bills of the like nature), when they 
ceased to be currently paid, became a new species of clipped 
money amongst us, and what were the consequences of it. 
They lost their first value (as I have already shewn) when the 
subscribers of them made stop of payment ; yet the belief we 
have that they will still be paid in the end gave them a currency 
liable to all the changes of estimation that can happen in men's 
opinions about the secure or doubtful estate of those subscribers. 
Thus they have at different times been esteemed at five or six, 
at ten or twelve, and at sixteen or eighteen per cent, worse than 
legal money. But the least evident difference in the esteem of 
these bills from the real value of coin was sufficient to make all 
men that dealt in money lock it up still closer, and pay nothing 
but this new deficient sort. Nay, this has given opportunity 
to a great many new tricks of sordid knavery. What can I call 
it else, when some men, refusing to pay their own bills, and not 
having impudence enough to ask allowance for such payments 
from their creditors, have employed other persons, and furnished 
them with money underhand, to buy them up upon discount ? 
Nay, when others (without any front) have refused to pay, but 
themselves impudently offered to discount them ? Nay further 
yet, when some (after having obstinately persisted in denying 
they had so much as one guinea in their chests) have imme- 
diately, upon threats of prosecution, produced and paid above 
a- thousand ? What credit can be given to these men's words ? 
What respect is due to their pretensions ? If this be not true 
a great many men are belied. But some of these instances are 
too well attested to admit of anv doubt, and all carry with them 
a great probability. And besides these, too, it is certain that 
retailers of all sorts that deal for considerable sums with other 
wholesale traders, though all their receipts are in legal money 
in specie, yet seldom pay their debts in that manner, but they 
first buy \xp Bank or other such like bills a ten or twelve per 
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cent, profit (as it happens)^ and force them upon their creditors 
for good payment. Thus the first leaven has diffused itself 
through the whole lump, the infection is spread, and we have 
very few members left in our whole body that are entire and 
sound. 

Now I beseech you, sir, if I am mistaken in this deduction of 
the circumstances that we have gone through by occasion of the 
inequality of our coin — I mean, if the mischief we have suffered 
in all these circumstances have not originally proceeded from 
that inequality — let me know it. The view, I confess, that I 
have now taken of the whole matter does so strike me, that I 
am amazed at the doubt that some men are yet in about it. I 
could hardly believe any man, that barely and cursorily said he 
was not satisfied that in truth things are as I have represented 
them. But the arguments and endeavours that are used in 
favour of pretended remedies, which I think infallible means of 
perpetuating the evil, shew me that all men are not of my mind, 
and that our danger is not. yet over. I must therefore, in a few 
words, expostulate yet a little with those that think of any other 
remedy for these evils than that which I design. What that is 
I scarce need name. Every reader sees that if our disease be 
the inequality of our coin, the cure of that disease must consist 
in its equality. The speediest and the surest means therefore of 
procuring that equality is the remedy that we want, and the best 
that can possibly be prescribed. 

This perhaps nobody will resist. Yet nevertheless some may 
ossibly think that in the meanwhile, till all our old money can 
e perfectly equalised by the recoining of it at the Mint, a tem- 
porary connivance at the currency of some that is not too much 
diminished (which they call punchable) may be of some present 
use to us by increasing the number of current pieces. 

If the experiment had not been made already I should not 
wonder at this proposition. There would have been some colour 
for offering it to the trial. But when it has been already tried, 
and in every degree and circumstance found not only insignifi- 
cant but pernicious, methinks men should at last give up so 
exploded a notion. If the currency of clipped money hath 
already had the ill effects that I have represented, the only thing 
that I can conceive possible to be said in favour of this new 
proposed currency is, that it should be pro tempore^ and strictly 
limited to clipping in a less proportion than what has been for- 
merly practised, which (may these proposers say) though it be 
indeed of a mischievous nature, yet being thus limited the mis- 
chief will be so small as to be much overbalanced by the con- 
vieniences it will bring along with it. This^ I say, seems to me 
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the utmost that can be said in the case. But what does this 
amount to ? Experience, the best schoolmaster, has taught us. 
The conyeniency pretended is, nor can it be any more than that 
this method, furnishing us with more species, will make pay- 
ments that are now so difficult become more easy. But do we 
forget what we have all been so loiig learning and what we yet 
feel, that every degree of currency given to defective coin is a 
new lock put upon the good ? Has it not been so all along with 
us, and do not the Bank and other such like bills make it so 
still ? If this important truth were slipped out of men^s memo^ 
ries, I hope what I have now said may be sufficient to remind 
them of it. 

O but methinks they bid me observe that this currency is 
proposed but for a short time, suppose till so much can be new 
coined as will suffice our current occasions. I answer, have we 
forgot again how evidently it has been proved that there is 
abundantly sufficient legal coin already in the nation (gold or 
silver) to answer all those occasions ? And that it is chiefly, if 
not only, the currency of defective species that deprives us of 
the use of it ? Have we forgot how the conjunction of clippers 
and coiners is apt to multiply such defective spedes in tn/fni* 
turn? Have we forgot how difficult a matter it was, what 
strugglings it cost us, after clipping was once introduced, to get 
any manner of stop put to it ? And can we» upon these reflec- 
tions, satisfy ourselves so thoroughly in these computations, 
of how much and how long, as to be willing to renew the 
hazards we have already gone through ? 

Yes, say they, in the how much of clipping at least there will 
be no danger, for the parliament has prescribed the bounds of 
it. The greatest part of the letters, or both the rings, remaining 
upon old hammered money decides the controversy. Still more 
forgetfulness. The parliament I say has not prescribed those 
bounds to clipping, but only described by that paraphrase what 
should be really undipped. But, admit the parliament hereby 
intended what some contend for, he must be very acute that 
can decide any controversy about those punchable or unpunch- 
able pieces by that rule. The daily contests whilst theur cur- 
rency was first offered at shew that it is impossible. 

Well, say they, however, if these parliamentary bounds of 
clipping (for so however they are called) be not easily disoem- 
able to the eye, the scales at least may shew what pieces come 
within moderate and tolerable bounds, and what not, so that by 
their help we may securely avoid that extremity from which we 
have been lately delivered. I answer again the scales indeed 
will determine the matter of fact, they will shew what is the 
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weight of any piece, but who is it that will settle the law 
that will determine precisely the just measures and boundaries 
of clipping, those allowable diminutions of weight which the 
nation is obliged to admit as moderate and tolerable ? The par- 
liament has given no such rule^ no such standard ; no standard 
at all but that of the Mint, and that (God be thanked) they 
have taken care to perpetuate as it now is. I know nobody, 
therefore, that has any authority to prescribe any bounds to me 
but what the law of England has established, and I cannot but 
think them blameable that either directly or indirectly go about 
it. But, without considering the law, let any one try, if they 
please, in any market, if by a common consent of buyers and 
sellers, they can find out these nice boundaries between punch* 
able and unpunchable pieces. Money that appears very toler* 
ably large to him that is to pay it will appear intolerably clipped 
to him that is to receive it. Since therefore this project is 
neither lawful, nor profitable, nor practicable, I know no reason 
at all why it should be anyways entertained, 

I am glad, however, that these inquiries do in the end bring 
our antagonists to mention scales, and hope in time they will 
learn the true use of them. Let them weigh their own propo* 
sitions in the scales of justice, and they will see that all sorts 
and degrees of clipping, whether it be by raising the value, as 
they call it, or diminishing the weight of coin, are manifestly 
injurious and unjust. If we had any sense of morality left 
amongst us, that consideration ought to have a greater weight 
with all men than we find it has ; but I only now pursue the 

Erudential topics of interest and conveniency. If scales would 
e useful in this case, as it is certain they would, upon supposi- 
tion that the Parliament had determined to what degree each 
piece of coin might be clipped (but for want of that determi- 
nation are wholly useless), then they will always have the same 
usefulness in ever^ case where the weight of money is by law 
determined ; that is to say, in all our old hammered money, 
where the form of it cannot assure the eye (as in milled money) 
that it is undiminished. In much of it the eye is competent 
judge, and may determine clearly whether it has been di- 
minished or no by file or shears (though where it has been 
diminished the eye alone can never determine how much that 
diminution has been). In these cases, let it pass without further 
examination, de bene esse^ but wherever that determination by 
the eye is difficult, where any the least doubt remains, bring 
all to the scale, witliout any regard to the tale of it, let it pass 
in payment exactly for what it weighs, it will be then exactly 
^qual in value to our milled moneys an ounce of the one 
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equal to an ounce of the other ; all our money will be equal all 
at once, and the disease in our coin that we have so loni( 
laboured under will be perfectly cured. 

But here, I am apt to thinks some persons that are convinced 
of the excellency of this remedy, may have yet some scruples 
about the practicableness of it* Objections of that kind are 
ordinary, and therefore must not be omitted ; yet before I enter 
upon them, let me observe that this practice, the use of scales, 
is established through all the known world, and everywhere 
found highly useful. Beside9, the inequality in many particular 
coins that requires it, the Spanish coin both gold and silver 
(which is the most generally spread of any) does all of it require 
that examen, and in most places, if weighty, is admitted at some 
fixed and current price. Ireland at this day has little other. 
But in all places, even here in England, the stamp being a 
security to the buyer of its fineness, it is so easily exchanged 
by weight either in great or small sums, that whoever has any 
of it can be in no want of anything so far as its value extends. 
I need not mention the practice now frequent amongst ourselves 
of weighing even guineas for the discovery of such as are counter- 
feit, the usefulness of that practice forces it upon us whether 
we will or no. Let us but cast our own clipped silver coin into 
the scales, as we do the Spanish pieces of eight, and we shall 
immediately find an unspeakable advantage by it. 

I beg the objectors pardon, for I am sensible they will grow 
impatient at this proposition, and tell me that the people will 
neither ever be persuaded to follow it because of the further 
public recompense which they expect for the clipped money 
that yet remains in their hands ; nor if it were followed would 
it cause any greater currency of coin amongst us than do the 
Spanish pieces of eight that lie uselessly exposed to view on 
goldsmith's stalls. Here then, at last, the matter sticks : let us 
try if we can remove the obstruction. 

The hope of recompense is too flattering an entertainment for 
men^s minds to be easilv relinquished. Hope is the last anchor 
that men naturally hold to ; but when hope of assistance from 
others is an occasion to any man of slackening his own private 
endeavours, even that hope also ought to be destroyed. 

I have hinted before that the recompense already given 
neither did nor could extend to those for whose sakes alone it 
was reasonable to grant it. Is there any reason to expect that 
any future recompense, if it should be granted, either would or 
could be more duly distributed ? those that have most need of 
it are not at all better capacitated than before to comply with 
the terms upon which the first was settled ; but those that 
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ingroBsed that first advantage are now better skilled^ and every 
way better capacitated than before to engross the second also. 
This consideration^ methinks, should be no inducement to the 
Parliament to repeat the same practice. But, if it be consi- 
dered also how much of the loss upon our remaining clipped 
money is already borne by those who had most need to be 
relieved from it^ that^ I thinks ought to determine the Par- 
liament's future deliberations against anything of that kind. 
The necessitous have already changed away what they had at 
15; 20; 25, and 30 per cent, loss ; and since that at 58. 2d. or 
5*. Id. per ounce. This has been done, though I say by the 
necessitous (for I comprehend all under that word whose occa- 
sions urged them to do it), yet in very great sums, so that this 
part of our remaining clipped silver coin, whatever proportion 
it bear to the whole (I am sure great), being now in the hands 
of the rich, such as, since the 4 th of May, have received it 
against the direct rule of the law, and so deserve rather punish- 
ment than recompense, ought not to be had in the least consi- 
deration. Indeed, the great bulk of that money must of neces- 
sity be in such hands, for the poor are not able to keep hoards. 
Must the whole nation, then, be taxed anew to make up to 
them the profit of 30, nay of 50, per cent that they are gaping 
and reaching after? I hope not. Some rests of that money 
(to suppose the most favourably that I can) I must reckon to 
be in the hands of the countryman ; if so, his circumstances 
make him incapable of receiving the expected recompense. I 
might offer at other conjectures where some other scattered 
parcels of it lie ; but the whole, I believe, will be found upon 
examination to fall into these three divisions: lodged either 
with men that deserve no recompense, that need none, or that 
can receive none. Why, therefore, any such recompense should 
be given I am not able to conceive ; but why the hopes of it 
should not be entertained our present sufferings (the whole 
subject of this letter) ought abundantly to teach us. 

The expectation of a recompense, it must be confessed, does 
hinder men from uttering it by weight, as I propose; the 
benefit of that utterance, if it could be obtained, I shall con- 
sider by and by. But whom is it that this expectation thus 
hinders ? It hinders those money-mongers, wherever they are 
dispersed, that have hoarded up clipped treasures. It has not 
hindered the necessitous, as we have seen. If it hinder the 
countryman, I know nobody more fit to set him right than his 
landlord ; nor, if the loss be too heavy upon him, is anybody 
more obliged to bear share of that burden. But, in truth, this 
expectation would not hinder any one^ whose particulitr sum is 
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not very great, if these men of deeper interest did not very 
artfully spread and keep up the rumour of it, that they may 
thereby be able, when time shall serve, to raise a general 
clamour wherewithal to serve their own unreasonable ends. 
Let this expectation be once damped, nay, let men but cease 
to sooth it, and clipped money will immediately issue by ounces, 
pennyweights, and grains, not pounds, shillmgs, and pence. 
The computation will, indeed, be new, but it will soon be 
learnt, and everything will be in6nitely more easy than now 
it is. 

But our adversaries here bid me not be too hasty. The 
second part of their objection to my instance of Spanish coin 
is not yet answered. ^^ Though Spanish money (say they) be 
bought and sold by weight in Lombard-street, our payments 
neither in city nor country are a jot the easier for it, nor would 
the sale of our own clipped money, in the same manner, facili* 
tate those pajrments one jot the more than do the pieces of 
eight/^ To the first branch of this objection I reply. Those 
that have Spanish money, being in no expectation of any fur- 
ther advantage by it, sell it without more ado for what it is 
really worth, and receive English coin for it, gold or silver, to 
supply their occasions, which is so far at least a help to those 
particular persons. ^^ Hold,^^ say our adversaries, ^Hhat Spanish 
money, when thus bought, lies either buried in the goldsmith^s 
chest, or is converted in his melting-pot to some other use, and 
does not furnish us with more pieces of coin than we bad before 
to circulate in our payments.'^ This is true, except when from 
the goldsmith it goes to the Mint, and then it does increase our 
species of coin, though after some interval of time. But, never- 
theless, even in this manner it produces us (I speak of what is 
sold so at this time) a present advantage proportionable to its 
quantity, for it draws just so much legal money out of the 
hoarder's chests. And if our clipped money were all sold in 
the same manner it would not only draw out so much more of 
it (and if the whole were thus drawn out, I think I have suffi- 
ciently proved already that it is more than barely sufficient for 
our current payments), but it would itself circulate also (or 
might be easiljr made to do so) and set us at perfect ease ; for 
the people bemg better acquainted with our own than with 
Spanish or any other foreign coin, would more easily fall into 
computations of the value of diminished pieces, and so^ with- 
out carrying all directly to the melting-pot, pass them away 
from hand to hand in ordinary payments. This they have 
shown a strong inclination to ; nay, they have actually done it 
in many places : and this they ought by all means possible to 
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be encouraged in ; for were this thoroughly practised it would 
very much facilitate small payments ; but in greater payments, 
any sum being thrown together into the scale^ and passed by 
weight (no otherwise) all our coin would at once be equal. Then 
legal money, gold or silver^ would infallibly come abroad, for 
no man could have any interest to keep up one sort rather than 
another ; and our clipped money would insensibly slide into 
the Mint (just as our oroad gold did some while ago) without 
any the least trouble or inconvenience. From hence, therefore, 
I conclude that it is the general interest of England (the pre« 
sent engrossers or possessors of the most considerable sums of 
clipped money being a very slender and very unplausible ex- 
ception) that all expectation of a future recompense for what 
clipped money remains in private hands be utterly quashed, 
and that the passing of it immediately in payments by weight 
be encouraged. 

This all honest men that are of my mind will certainly in 
their several stations contribute their endeavours to promote 3 
but all men are neither of my mind, nor are all men honest. 
We have seen that abundantly in the foregoing account, both 
of our past and present circumstances ; and if I should flatter 
myself that I had now persuaded any to change their opinion, 
yet the crafty knavery, and strength too, of those who intend 
not England's, but their own advantage, may, I confess, give 
us some reason to doubt that the success of what I have 
hitherto proposed will not so fully rectify all our national 
"disorders as I have asserted it would. 

This obliges me to take notice of a distinction that I have 
mentioned before, and passed over* Though the disease in 
our coin be simple, and in that sense may certainly be cured 
by the methods that I have proposed, yet our national disease 
being complicated, we may still fall short of a perfect recovery. 
The corruption of our manners is so great, that there is nothing 
so mischievous that we ought not to apprehend. Though our 
coin were thus equalised, yet I cannot denv but there are two 
other obvious reasons which we may justly fear would make ill 
men still loth to part with it: the one, the expectation of 
having it yet raised in value, as they phrase it, the next Session 
of Parliament ; the other, the advantages they may be able to 
screw both out of public and private necessaries, by keeping up 
a scarcity. To the first of these evils, besides all the absurdity 
that is in the proposition, and all the unjust and pernicious con- 
sequences to particular persons that would attend the execution 
of it, both which you, Sir, have so fully demonstrated already 
as to make any further illustrations of them wholly needless ; 
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and besides the fence that the Parliament have provided against 
all future attempts of that kind, not only b^ declaring that the 
present weight and fineness of our silver com, according to the 
indentures of the Mint, is the just standard by which that coin 
is made lawful, but also by enacting that the same shall be, and 
remain to be so, as much as laws can ascertain it, for ever ; — I 
say, besides all this, I oppose to that design the consideration 
of those men's merits to the public who now endeavour to 
amuse us with the buzz of it. The advantage that can be re- 
ceived by such a raising of our coin (suppose it were to be done) 
will only accrue to those that have laid up vast treasures of it, 
and therebv put us into all the difficulties that we at present 
labour unaer ; for the pretended advantage to any other par- 
ticular persons that have but small sums in their hands will be 
much out-balanced by the manifold prejudices that will ensue 
upon it. And to the nation in general, considered as one sin- 
gle person, with respect to the world abroad, it is no less than 
demonstration that no advantage at all can possibly accrue by 
so chimerical a project. Let us take courage, therefore, and 
raise up our spirits against this fear. The Parliament of Eng- 
land is too wise and too just an assembly to be ever capable of 
gratifying those men (those I mean, whoever they are, that ruin 
ngland by hoarding up her public treasures for sinister ends) 
with so unreasonable, so unjust, and so pernicious a thing. 

Our confidence thus far, I think, is very well grounded. But 
will this confidence of ours oblige those officious and uncom- 
missioned treasurers that I spealc of to change their practice ? 
I am yet afraid of the contrary. The advantages they daily 
screw both out of public and private necessities, which is the 
second reason I even now hinted at, by their abominable ways 
of introducing and continuing a real scarcity of moneyj in the 
midst of a red plenty, will undoubtedly prevail with them to go 
on as long as possibly they can. How shall we help it ? I 
know but one way, and that is by putting the law in execution; 
I mean, by every creditor strictly requiring payment from every 
debtor that is able to make it. I am far from intending to pro- 
mote any methods of rigour against such as have innocently 
fallen into incapacity of making payment. Lenity in those 
cases is the unalterable law of nature, and of God. But where 
there either is a capacity, or where people have drawn upon 
themselves an incapacity, by such unjustifiable practices as I 
have represented, there it is fit that men should either pay or 
suffer for their misdemeanours. The general remissness and in- 
dulgence that men have now for one another, in such cases 
where everyone knows that the other deserves it not, is the 
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thing that at this day does more injury to the nation, than an 
excess of severity in that kind can ever do, in any occasion 
whatsoever. The seeming ease it gives to any one does but 
palliate, not cure the wound ; nay, it not only hinders the ope- 
ration of that only remedy which, left to itself, would perfectly 
cure us ; but it increases that corruption which, if not purged 
out, must infallibly in the end work our utter destruction. 

You will ask me perhaps more particularly what I mean by 
putting the law in execution ? In plain terms, I would have 
every man exact payment of his neighbour according to the 
terms of the contract from whence his debt arises. If that be 
refused, or eluded, by the offer of any sort of payment of less 
value than the real money that is due, I would have such 
debtor prosecuted as the law directs. But above all, I would 
have no respect, no indulgence shown to those who are 
notoriously known to receive legal money, whether it be re- 
tailers in their shops, or any more considerable dealers in greater 
sums out of the Exchequer, and yet either make no payment at 
all, or insist upon making it in a manner that answers not the 
legal value. There is no remedy, but where honour and con- 
science do not regulate men's actions, the law must do it. 

This is all that occurs to my thoughts, as fit to be offered 
upon that point. There remains yet one other point, before I 
conclude, which though it have too much affinity with this last, 
deserves however to be noted more particularly ; it is to the 
Bank of England, or at least concerning it, that I would now add 
a few words. I have mentioned their bills, since they ceased to 
pay them, as a new sort of clipped money, which, since the first 
was stopped, have continued or even increased our disorders. 
But in arguing upon the cure of our disorders, I have hitherto 
insisted only upon the reformation of the other causes, and from 
thence drawn my hopes of a recovery, without taking these 
bills into my calculation. It is an omission, I confess; but I 
have cast it so, designedly, for these two reasons. The one, 
that the particular cure of clipping, by weight and scales, not 
being intermixed with any other matter, might appear more 
evident and clear. And so I hope it has done. Scales would 
make all our coin equal ; and equality would cure all the diseases 
of it. The other reason for my omitting to say what I thought 
was necessary for the reformation of bank credit, was the 
respect I bear to so considerable a body, and particularly to 
many worthy gentlemen that are members of it. If the sub* 
ject I have in hand would possibly have given me leave, I 
would have passed them over in silence* But the matter is too 
important to allow of any palliation. Their ways must either 
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be reformed as well as others, or all our endeavours after a 
reformation will remain very imperfect and insignificant. 

Liet us lay open their case, therefore, in two words. The 
usefulness of bank bills to the public (that which first gave 
them the nature of money amongst us) was founded in credit* 
That credit rose from the knowledge men had of their fund, 
and an opinion both of the capacity and integrity of the ma* 
nagers of it* Whilst their management answered men^s expec- 
tations, by a current compliance, upon all demands, with their 
engagements, their credit remained entire, and their bills were 
reputed good payment. When they faltered in their payments, 
whether it were through impotenoy or ill management (or admit 
it were impotency, find that the effect of ill management, it is 
all one), that failure in the performance of their promises was a 
disappointment to those that depended upon them, and there- 
upon their bills became of less esteem than they had been 
before ; they were really less in value, for they answered not 
the end that they were given out for. Something of the natnre 
of money they retained still, because the security of the fund 
upon which they were established gave them still a real value, 
though diminished. That is, as I have expressed it before, 
they became a new species of clipped money amongst us. I 
will add nothing to what I have said already of the conse- 
quences attending the currency of this (or of any) species of 
clipped money ; nor will I make any more particular inquiry 
into the management that occasioned it. The only thing that I 
am concerned for is the cure. 

Now the only cure of clipped coin of any sort has been fully 
proved to consist in the reduction of it to its first standard. 
Nay the thing is evident of itself, without any proof, that and 
that alone can do the work. A partial reformation of any one 
sort, suppose the coining of a new set of sixpences, whilst a 
currency were left for clipped half-crowns, signifies nothing to 
the cure of a nation labouring under that distemper; it must be 
all or none. Nay, the reformation even of all the coin, whilst 
any thing else remains unreformed, that retains in any degree 
the nature of coin, is not only useless, but prejudicial. All 
paper-money therefore, whatsoever, that of the Bank as well as 
that of any particular person, must either be reformed, as our 
coin has been, by reducing it to its standard, or England will 
never be at ease. 

What shall I say more ? Does not the thing that I would 
say, or rather, if it were possible, that I would not say, speak 
itself? If the necessity of reforming paper-money be clear, can 
any one doubt of the manner of it ? Was it not a legal security. 
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confirmed by a settled course of payment upon demand when due^ 
that converted paper into money ? Was it not the faltering 
in that payment that diminished its value^ and made it become 
clipped money ? Can any thing, but a return to the first set- 
tled course of ready payment, restore its value ? Is not that the 
standard to which it must necessarily be reduced ? Will any 
other artifice, will any indulgence to the coiners or subscribers of 
paper-money do any manner of good to the nation ? Or would 
they, in the last place, be indulged at the price of the nation's 
sufferance ? I thank them kindly. If that be the case I am 
sure they deserve no indulgence at all. But I hope better 
things of them. Though they have been stunned with the blow 
that lately hit them, yet the symptoms do not appear mortal ; 
it is not impossible but they may return to their senses, and 
act as becomes men. 

But do I not hear some languishing voice, that on pretence of 
absolute impossibility to perform what I point at, bespeaks yet 
longer forbearance and favour ? If indeed any such voice be 
heard in our streets, we are there so accustomed to those artful 
tones that nobody is much touched with them. And, therefore^ 
as we usually bid beggars work, so must I still bid these men pay. 
Let them not be offended with the similitude, for I am far 
from thinking them in the case of beggars. Thev are opulent, 
and can do it ; but if they have mistaken, I will not say per- 
verted, their course, let them not disdain to receive advice, 
though firom never so mean a hand. I remember what one of our 
poets pleaded for himself, in a like occasion of offering unasked 
advice to a superior, and I offer it for my excuse to them : 

Kings ia the country oft have gone astray; 
Nor of a paysant scorned to learn the way. 

I have said before that they ought, upon the first sense of 
this distress, to have called in the forty per cent that is due 
from each particular member. This would then infallibly have 
saved their reputation ; but they neglected the opportunity. 
What have they done since for the recovery of it ? Instead of 
calling in forty per cent, as due, they have only borrowed twenty 
er cent, of their members as a favour. If they intend no more, 

am sure this is to no purpose. But what then shall they do 
further ? I think they have given the world to understand, by 
some late public advertisement, that the twenty per cent, is now 
paid ; and therefore, if I do them no good, I shall do them no 
harm by what I am going to say. Let them keep the twenty 
per cent, as they have it, upon loan ; and let them, besides that, 
call in the forty per cent, that is due to them, and which I sup- 
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pose they have power to compel their members to pay. O, but 
this looks like trick. No, I dare swear they never designed it 
so. The world will acquit them from any such imputation. 
Necessity now forces it, and therefore either that or something 
equivalent to it must be done. If they like any other method 
better that can as effectually raise so considerable a sum^ or 
bring in so many of their own bills (which is to them^ or ought 
to be^ the same thing), let them find it out and practise it. I 
will not officiously obtrude my advice upon them any further. 
But it would straiten or perhaps ruin some of their members. 
Vain subterfuge ! Their not doing it does now straiten and 
threaten manifest ruin to all England. And besides, too, the 
suggestion is false : there is to them no such danger. Those 
that cannot pay more, can, if they please, sell part of what they 
have, and so make to themselves an honest, which is better 
than a legal, title to the remainder. Whether the want of that 
payment does not make a flaw even in the legality of their title 
appears yet to many a moot point. What colour of pretence 
they have to the other more equitable part of a title, let the 
world judge. 

But, admit this were practicable, that they could yet call in 
the forty per cent, proposed, it will do them no good. Four 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds (I think that is the sum) 
will fall vastly short of paying their debt. They know their 
own accounts best : I can but conjecture. But if this be true^ 
however dreadfully it looks^ yet methinks four hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds should stop a great gap, and make 
their remaining creditors easy towards them, and their burden 
less troublesome. Let them not banter us with vjiin objec- 
tions. If they are honest, let them heartily apply themselves 
to do whatever they can towards the payment of what they owe. 
When they have done that, nobody will have reason to complain 
of them — nay, when they have raised the four hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds, they will thereby have given such a 
pledge of their integrity to the nation, that everybody will re- 
turn to trust them with new cash as at first, and their latter end 
will be more glorious than their beginning. This appears to 
me reasonable to be expected : I desire it, and I believe it. 

But if they themselves believe otherwise, and are of opinion 
that all this will not retrieve their credit, yet, however, let them 
try. I can allow no apology for any man^s lying still, and cry- 
ing out, " God help him,^' when he is in a condition to rise and 
help himself. This that I propose will certainly help them in 
a great measure : I believe it will do it fully. But admitting 
the worst of their despondency, what will then be their case ? 
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What must they do further ? What must any one do that is 
involved in many intricacies^ oppressed with the weight of 
many engagements, and desires to get honourably out of them ? 
Let him sit down and make up his accounts, set down what he 
owes, examine how and when he can pay it, and accordingly 
promise; and, till he have made performance, let him allow 
interest to his creditor for his forbearance. WiU they say that 
this allowance of interest is too hard ? Narrow-spirited men 
that say so ! Nothing is too hard a condition for the piirchase 
of their lost credit. Let them recover that first, and they will 
quickly recover the price it cost them. But who can say it is 
too hard for them to allow other men interest, when at the same 
time they receive interest for those other men's money ? How- 
ever some men may be apt to shuffle, surely nobody can have 
the confidence to maintain directly so unreasonable a thing. 

I have supposed much worse of the Bank in every respect 
than I believe of them, only that I may examine what the issue 
wiU be upon the worst that can be supposed. Let us say then 
that they will pay no interest, but only, upon a computation of 
their income, fix and promise at what certain times and in what 
proportions they will pay the principal. Let them not straiten 
themselves, either, in the terms of these promises ; but, how* 
ever they make them, let them be sure to keep punctual touch 
with all men, and with all men equally, in the performance. 
What consequence can this produce ? I can see no other but 
that it will occasion a certain fixed difference of estimation to 
be settled between their bills and running cash; not fluctu- 
ating, as it is now, up and down in uncomputable uncertainties. 
Then everybody will know pretty near upon a matter what 
allowance is reasonable upon bills payable in such a manner. 
That allowance will be what other nations have termed Agio ; 
which often varies a little, but never much. Yet though in 
some respects this Agio of ours will agree with theirs, in others 
it will differ. One necessary agreement will be, in that he who 
is obliged to make any payment in the more valuable way, if 
he do it in the less valuable, must allow or pay so much more 
as the course of the difference then goes at. The payer, I say, 
in this case, must always allow this Agio here, as he does it 
there. And by that means, it must be confessed, our Bank 
and current payments will be in some sort equalised as theirs 
are. The difference will always unavoidably cause some little 
trouble, just as it is with clipped money brought to the scale, 
no more. But the great disorder in our coin will be in a good 
measure redressed by this way even as by that. One disagree- 
ment between their Agio and ours will be that the disadvantage 

Q 
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lies there upon current money : here it will lie upon the Bank. 
An ignominy indeed^ though less than what that body now lies 
under. But the mat and happy di£ferenoe between foreign 
Agio and ours will be that theirs, being founded upon a real 
difference in the several species of their coin, must of necessity 
continue as long as their coin continues in that state : but ours, 
being founded only upon the forbearance of a little time, will 
of necessity grow less and less as that time draws nearer and 
nearer to an end ; and, when that expires, entirely cease. 

These are the measures (some better, some worse) by which 
it seems to me that the Bank of England may yet save them- 
selves and the nation : and I heartily wish they may take the 
best, but any rather than fail. If they will take none, or none 
that can be depended upon, the consequences of that doubt are 
too dismally obscure for me to penetrate into. A resolution 
any way would help. But whilst they neither pursue methods 
for the clearing of their whole debt, nor settle invariable rules 
for the payment of any proportionable part of it, however the 
disease of our coin might be cured by the equalising of it either 
by the mill or scales, yet the irregularity of their conduct does 
and will breed us perpetual inconveniences. I know not if it 
would not be better, in respect of the public, that they paid 
nothing— nothing, I would say, but interest (for, in such a case, 
interest is indispensably necessary), and that the course of their 
bills in payment were entirely stopped. For, as in the stop of 
dipped silver, we have seen how many hoards were opened, 
this being the last species of clipped money left amongst us, I 
see no reason to doubt but that it would unlock them ell. And 
that all, at this present, if it were duly dispersed, has been 
shewn to be abundantly more than what might barely suffice 
for the occasions of our commerce, markets, and expenses, and 
might make all manner of payments easy. 

The procuring of that happy effect is the only thing that I 
had in my eye when I began this letter. It is time, therefore, 
that I now put an end to it If what I have done, by any 
operation upon the minds of any readers, has the least tendency 
towards what I aim at, the satisfaction I shall find in having 
contributed even in the least degree to so public a good will be 
an abundant recompense to me for the pains I have taken in it. 
And I hope the same consideration will also procure my excuse 
with those readers (and with yourself in the first place) to whom 
by the brighter light of their own judgment this candle of mine 
is made very superfluous. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant* 

August SlBt, 1696. 
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A. — (Page ix,) 
** William Fatenon was a merchant.** 

In the Memoirs of Oreai Britain and Ireland, by Sir John 
Dalrymple^ published in 177S, it was first stated (vol. U. 
p. 106) that raterson went originally to America as a mis- 
sionary. Other writers have repeated this statement, adding 
that he became a buccaneer. The last writer on the subject, 
Mr. Macaulay, has given to the account the new colour, that 
his friends called him a missionary, his enemies a buccaneer, 
(vol. iv. p. 419.) 

Both statements are unfounded. His training is distinctly 
traceable as a merchant. In the tract cited by Mr. Warbur- 
ton, in the Merchant Prince, he is fixed at Bristol, upon 
quitting Scotland, established in the house of a Scottishwidow^ 
who gave him her little property at her decease. In the 
Pedlar turned Merchant, a lampoon of the time, he is de* 
scribed as having travelled the country in the former capacity, 
the young trader's common beginning. It is well known that 
such Scotch itinerants were so numerous as to excite the 
violent jealousy of the shopkeepers, whose customers gladly 
bought their cheaper wares. There is a famfly tradition 
that he was received in London into the counting-nouse of a 
relative before going either to the continent or to the West 
Indies. And in a rare list of the merchants of London in 
1677, the name of ^'Peatterson" occurs along with that of 
Pope^s father. One copy of this list is in the Bodleian, and 
another in the Free Library at Manchester. In the records of 
the Merchant Taylors* Company "William Patterson'' is 
entered as admitted a member by ^* redemption " the 16th 
November, 1681, and to the livery the 21st October, 1689* 
This mode of admission, as distinguished from freedom by 
servitude, is thought to imply a mercantile standing. His 
name occurs again the 11th June, 1700, as one of the members 
of that company, who did not vote at an election for the city, — 
he being in Scotland. The list is in Sion College library. It 
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is in Merchant Taylors^ Hall that in 1694 his proposals for 
the better management of the Orphan Fund are to be carried 
out. 

Anderson, who in his youth must have known Mr. Paterson, 
describes him as ^^ a merchant who had been much in foreign 
countries, and had entered far into speculations relating to 
commerce and colonies." (History of Commerce, vol. ii. 
pp. 602—608, 4to. ed. 1787.) 

In the memorial of 1714, from Paterson to George I., set 
forth in the introduction, it is stated that 'Muring twenty-nine 
years he had experience abroad and at home in matters of 
general trade and revenues," which carries him to 1686. So 
in the remarks to his proposal of a library of trade and finance, 
for which he offered his own books, he insists upon the utility 
of such resources to merchants, with the earnestness of one 
who felt personally interested in the cause he was advocating. 
To this it may be added, that all the other directors of the 
Bank of England, his colleagues, were merchants, and most of 
them in the West India trade, as appears from lists of their 
names, with their signatures, in the State Paper Office. He is 
styled a merchant in the Record of the House of Gurney (p. 
520) ; and in Malcolm's History of London. 

In the scurrilous verses of Hodges, given in a following 
note, his association with buccaneers is not strongly im- 
puted; and Bishop Burnet only says he got knowledge of 
Darien when sailing and consorting with them. 

The conclusion is therefore safe, that he was a merchant ; 
and it has been shewn in the text, that his fortune was con- 
siderable when he founded the Bank of England, the City 
Corporation Stock, and the Darien Company. His confident 
tial association with the first men of the country, as shewn by 
documents and correspondence, further establishes his eminent 
station. So far from being '^ a poor and obscure Scottish adven* 
turer/^ as hastily asserted by Mr. Macaulay (History of Eng- 
land, vol. iv. p. 419), he was one of the leaders of the finan* 
cial movement of that critical period of our history, and it is 
not without interest that names familiar to the mercantile body 
at present^ are read in the documents preserved at the Board of 
Trade for the period^ some being known to be his friends. That 
was a time when our fathers were laboriously working their way 
to commercial greatness. Their memorials for convoys mark the 
caution with which, in the great war of the revolution against 
Louis XIV., they were compelled to send forth their fleets; 
their petitions for colonial charters shew the spirit of combina- 
tion i^nd the perseverance with which they were extending 
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British power in defiance of deadly rivals ; and their urgent 
appeals against foreign manufacturers, with old Kiffin testify- 
ing to a judgment in Cromwell's time ^'against the German 
workers in iron wire/^ betray a less confident reliance on them- 
selves in trade than now prevails. The names of William 
Penn, earnest in fostering his American home of the Friends ; 
of Michael Godfrey, Paterson's colleague in the Bank, at the 
head of the merchants ^^ trading with Bilboa and other parts 
of Spain;" of Sir John Houblon, the first governor of the 
Bank, and five more of his name, ^' merchants trading with the 
Portugals ;" Gilbert Heathcote, laying the foundation of his 
family as a '^ merchant of Jamaica;*' Beeston, of the same 
island, its governor, favourable to Darien ; John Travers, in 
the same trade ; Samson Gideon, of the Leeward Islands ; Sir 
Robert Davers, from Barbadoes, so long Paterson's advocate 
in the House of Commons — all these and many more were his 
friends and fellow merchants; and neither the memory of 
them, nor the names of them all, have yet passed away in the 
city of London. Some of them carried their mercantile suc- 
cesses into the counties where their descendants still prosper. 

In that period his name stands among the subscribers to 
The British Merchant^ with such commercial names as Gurney 
and Travers, and along with Addison and Steele, who sup- 
ported with their purses the principles they zealously advo- 
cated with their pens. 

It is no irrational surmise that if this merchant^ William 
Paterson, be not rigorously portrayed in the Spectator's Sir 
Andrew Freeport, frequent association with so good a proto- 
type had furnished Steele and Addison with more remarkable 
traits towards the picture, than his eccentric namesake^ the fol- 
lower of the Covenanters, gave in half an hour's talk to Sir 
Walter Scott for the construction of the tale of Old Mortality. 

Sir Andrew's opinions and his habits, his love of agriculture, 
and his benevolence, exactly represent Paterson ; and as he is 
the type of the Free Trader, Paterson was its great advocate. 
If the name of Andrew was not then so strongly Scottish as it 
is now — ^for Andrew Marvell, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and 
Dr. Andrew Borde (Merry-Andrew), were thoroughly English 
— it is not to be forgotten that Paterson had by long residence 
among us, and by principle also, become Engush, without the 
loss of a spark of his native Scottish spirit. 
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A 2.— (Page xi.) 

If the Earl ofHaUfax had followed Fatersoa*8 Bound opinions more im- 
plicitly in reffard to the coinage, that wise reform would have been less costlj, 
speedier, and more complete. 

In the Wednesday's Club Dialogues of 171 7> it is stated that 
early in King William's reign, viz. in July, 1691, Paterson and 
his friendsi who then proposed to found the Bank of England, 
also urged an effective remedy for the debasing the coin^ so 
that the damage would have been 'Mess than a tenth " of what 
was afterwards done by neglect. Among other ruinous mea- 
sures planned at the Treasury, instead of what Paterson pro- 
posed, one was to alter the denomination of our money, to 
make ninepenny worth of silver pass for a shilling. The logic 
of Mr. Locke defeated this scheme. Those whom the King 
trusted, so mismanaged matters on this head, that it took six 
years to reform the coinage ; and then the actual cost incurred 
in the operation was three millions sterling ; '' and the 
other sufferings of the nation by that disorder were at least 
so much more." (2nd vol. pp. 68 — 70)* 

Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, possessed too many titles 
to the eminent station he occupied, to give him a credit that 
belongs to another ; and it may be safely asserted that he would 
have been the last to deny that William Paterson's opinions on 
the subject of the coinage, and other branches of finance, were 
those to which his measures in Parliament were chiefly due ; 
and that experience justified the regret that those opinions 
were not more readily followed. 



B. — (Page xii.) 

In 17)3 a numerous Committee of the House of Commons 
reported in favour of Paterson's claims, awarding him \Si24fll. 
lOs. lOf ^•'•-Oommons' Journals, vol. xvii. p. 4^, IS Anne. 

The Report states that, pursuant to the Treaty of Union, 
the United Parliament had appropriated SSS,000/. to the 
payment of the '' debts and stock " of the Scottish, African, 
and Indian Company, according to a settlement to be made on 
the 1st May, 1707. But, in the absence of Paterson^ bia 
claims and demands on the Company were left out. By the 
Equivalent Act of Queen Anne, it was expressly provided, that, 
notwithstanding such omission, the Court of Exchequer in 
Scotland was to award to him satisfaction of his demand with 
a consideration of his expenses and losses, and likewise of his 
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good services in public cases to be represented to her Majesty. 
The Report further states that by his countenance and influence 
300,000/. was in November, 1696, subscribed to the Com- 
pany in London, and a further sum of 300,000/. in Scotland, 
and one-fourth part of said several sums actually subscribed 
to the Company's use ; upon which 600,000/. he was entitled 
by his contract to two per cent, out of the first payment, as 
well as three per cent, of the profits of the Company for 
twenty years. He had also at tne instance of the Company 
left his e£fects and business in London, then very consider- 
able, to go to Scotland, where by his influence 300,000/* more 
was soon subscribed, and subject to the same conditions on his 
account. He was then prevailed upon to go to Holland 
and Hamburgh to negotiate the transferring the English sub- 
scriptions relinquished in 1695-1696. He was further prevailed 
upon to embark in the Company's expedition to Darien, where, 
by his conduct and credit, he much contributed to the support 
of that colony whilst it subsisted. 

His claims upon the two per cent* premium, with interest^ 
and an allowance of 500/* per annum for expense of himself 
and family from 6th November^ 1698, to 28th March, 1718, 
beinff about seventeen years, gave the balance of 32,5921, upon 
whicn the Committee allow him 7,500/. on his contract with the 
Company; and 6,175/. I5s. for interest on that sum from the 
6th October, 1696, to 25th March, 1713; and 5250/. for his 
expenses from the 6th October, 1696, to the 1st May, the day 
of the dissolution of the Company by the Union, making 
18,925/. 15«. From this debt thev deducted 435/. 15^. lid. 
he had received, with interest at five per cent., amounting to 
248/. 9s. This left to Paterson the sum of 18,241/. 10^. lO^d. 
which the Committee reported, and the House of Commons 
voted, was due to him. 

A Bill passed the House in his favour, but it was thrown out 
in the Lords on the unfounded pretence that the Equivalent 
Fund was exhausted, so that his claim, if satisfied, would injure 
other meritorious claimants. It was in 1715 that another Bill 
was passed into a law without opposition, in the first year of 
the reign of George I. 

His fortune before his misfortunes may be inferred from 
several facts. In 1694 he became a director of the Bank of 
England with a qualification of 2,000/. When the Scottish 
Darien Company was formed in 1695 he had more than 3,000/. 
in its stock. When in 1697 the disaster occurred in Holland 
which is mentioned in the Introduction, he advanced to the 
Company 6,000/* at once from funds he possessed in London. 
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After he quitted the Bank of England bv the sale of his 
qualification as director^ his credit was so high in London, that 
mainly by his influence the stock of the Scottish Company, 
600,000/., was fully subscribed in a few days ; and^ when the 
EngUsh withdrew from it, he led the way to an almost equally 
rapid contribution of the Company^s capital by the Scots alone. 



C. — (Page xiv.) 

The Duchess of Marlborough, on being urged to invest 
money in the South Sea Company, at the height of the excite* 
ment^ refused sturdily, declaring that she had consulted those 
who were the most capable financiers and calculators ; and she 
was assured that it was impossible that profits could be made 
by the Company to justify the speculations then on foot. This 
fact marked the sagacity of her Grace the more strongly, as at 
the time the Duke had so much ready money at command, 
that he asked a friend to relieve him from such an ''unusual 
case cf distress;'^ by finding security for the 150,000/. which 
he did not know what to do with. 



D. — (Page xvi.) 
Fater80ii*8 alleged obscurity after the ruin of his Darien enterprise. 

Sir John Dalrymple seems to be the first to state the case 
thus erroneously, asserting that Paterson '' survived the ruin of 
the Darien colony many years in Scotland, pitied, respected, 
but neglected, Afler the Union he claimed reparation, but got 
nothing.'* — Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. ii,p, 107. 

This statement, contradicted as it is by the long residence of 
Paterson, to his decease, in Westminster, by his writings, by 
the Statute Book, and by his will, has been adopted by late 
authors on the subject. 



E. — (Page xviii.) 



Our dail^ discovery of neglected historical sources for the deeply im- 
portant penod from 1670 to 1720. 

The case of the Covenanters furnishes the strongest illus- 
trations on this head. Sir Walter Scott's power of calling 
up scenes for his romances, in which he made the former 
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the chief personages, and the graces of his style, attracted uni- 
versal attention to his fanciful view of the subject. But whilst 
the general public accepted for true these darker portraitures 
of men of unquestionable worth, others, better informed, denied 
the correctness of his harsh judgments concerning them. 
Hence, subsequently to Dr. M'Crie's spirited remonstrance, 
there have followed careful researches into genuine records ; 
and thus the romance that delighted, but misled us, has pro- 
duced sober history, which will replace its errors with small loss 
of its beauties. The discovery of valuable diaries and letters 
of the 17th century have rewarded these researches, and, as 
shown by " The Gleanings from the Mountains '* of the Rev, 
Mr. Simpson, referred to in the text and largely quoted in the 
second volume, tradition may be consulted with advantage for 
this period of Scottish history. The story of Ringan Ghilhaize, 
by Mr. Gait, to the same purpose, judiciously combines a pow 
erful romance with the most touching traditional legends of 
covenanting Scotland ; and the Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg, 
from a well preserved story, obtained by himself on the spot 
more than a century after the battle of KiUiecrankie^ has cor- 
rected a grave error of the historian's, in vindication of a 
worthy baronet's conduct upon the defeat of the Covenanters* 
cause by Claverhouse. 



F.— (Page XX.) 



In Sir John Sinclair's Statistical Account of Dumfriesshire^ 
Scotland (Vol. I. p. 165. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1791.), is the fol- 
lowing passage in a report from the Rev. James Laurie^ the 
Minister of Tinwald : — 

**The famous Paterson, who, it is said, planned the Darien 
scheme, the Bank of England, &c., was born at Skipmyre, a 
farm in the old parish of Trailflat, about the year ] 660." He 
does not seem to have been an obscure Scotchman, as a certain 
writer styles him ; he more than once represented Dumfries, &c. 
in the Scotch Parliament. The same house gave birth to his 
grandnephew, Dr. James Mounsey, first physician for many 
years to the Empress of Russia. The widow, who now enjoys 
the farm^ is sister to Dr. John Rodgerson, who succeeded 
Dr. Mounsey as first physician to the Empress.^^ 

In the Darien Papers for the 6th October (p. 16), the eighteen 
directors of the company who signed the following paper were 
Scots : ^^ The court considering the great expense that Wm. 
Paterson^ one of the directors of the company^ has been at for 
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seyerftl yeara^ in making valuable discoyeries of commeroe and 
navigation to the Indies ; and he having delivered in several 
curious MS. books^ maps^ journals, and other papers of com- 
merce relating thereto^ henceforth to be appropriated to the 
Company's use ; and having further evidenced his afFeotion to 
his native countrv and this company, by relinquishing England 
and any profitable establishment he had or might at present 
have in that kingdom, to his evident damage and loss^ there* 
fore the court of directors have allowed the said Wm. Peter- 
son to dispose of certain large sums specified for his own 
benefit. 

^^ And further, for his merit in continuing the principal de- 
signs, and his constancy in promoting the services of the 
company, the court resolve to take into further consideration 
what suitable gratification they will appoint to him out of the 
subsequent profits of their trade in proportion- to the success 
thereof.*' 

These authorities are adduced to establish an apparently 
obvious fact, because a very high Scottish authority has recently 
expressed strong doubts on that point. 

in the ^^ Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland/' by 
Mr. Hill Burton, it is stated that — *' There is no visible 
authority for the statement that Paterson was a native of the 
parish of Tinwald, and no means of knowing that he was a 
native of Scotland.'' — (Vol. i. p. 105. London. 8vo. 1852.) 
And in "The History of Scotland from 1689 to 1748," by the 
same author, in an elaborate account of the Darien enterprise^ 
and of Paterson^ it is stated that ''the most diligent inves- 
tigators have discovered nothing about the time and place either 
of his birth or death." (Vol. i. p. 284. London. 8vo. 1853.) 
Of the latter fact the probate of the will from Doctors' Com- 
mons is evidence. 



G. — (Page xxi.) 

Paterson is mentioned as follows in Mr. Leslie's '' Advice to 
the Church of England," (Somers' Tracts, London, 4to. 1751, 
vol. iv. p. 239). The tract is a zealous vindication of the 
rights of review of " our accomplished lawful king"— the Pre- 
tender. It was published early in 1715, to assist in preparing 
for the rebellion of that year. 

*' The numerous colony of the kingdom of Scotland/' it states, 
'^ that went to Darien .... sought relief in many places ; but 
were treated as enemies. A terrible famine ensued. The fleet 
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with its dead pariBhed^ and the Tery few that surviyed had 
endured the same fate if a happy wind had not cast them on 
the coast of Norway,— of which small number the present 
Mr. Patersons of Queen Square, Westminster, was one ; but his 
lady perished." 



H, — (Page xxii.) 



It appears by Paterson's will that he married the widow of 
a mimster of Boston named Bridge* The name was well 
known among the Puritans of the seventeenth century: in 
Barbadoes several superior colonists bore it, and in New Pro- 
vidence at that time a Presbyterian minister named Bridge was 
superintendent of the colony. The following document, under 
his hand, seems to refer to the same colonial difficulties, which 
Hodges asserts Paterson stimulated, to know his Majesty's 
pleasure concerning this settlement. In the meantime this 
portion of our affairs is represented in the following writing : — 

" Nkw Providence, S. S. 

*^ These may satisfy all whom it may concern, that whereas 
there hath been of late a great resort of the former inhabitants, 
freeholders, and settlers unto their present abodes, and whereas 
it has not pleased his Majesty, to our knowledge, to provide it 
of a government, we, his Majesty's subjects of the said island, 
do first publicly declare and protest against assuming of power 
or authority any way repugnant to the King's sovereignty or 
the laws, or in any way tending to decline from our allegiance ; 
yet, finding it absolutely necessary that some method be taken 
to preserve order and observation of his Majesty's laws among 
us, we have elected by public vote twelve of us, of which one is 
Moderator, to decide differences, regulate public matters, and 
prevent disorder and faction in this island, still in all humility 
submitting ourselves to his Majesty. 

'' Witness our hands this 13th July, 1687. 

^^ Thomas Bridge " and eleven more. 

Paterson was not a missionary or preacher. Inquiry has 
been made without finding any trace of his official ad- 
mission into the Scottish Church as a minister. Voluntary 
religious services were so common in the seventeenth 
century among men of his serious principles that he may 
have observed them beyond the regular practice of family 
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worship, 80 as to give occasion for the statement alluded to, 
that he was once a preacher. In his lifetime that statement 
seems to have been confined to the ribaldry of the libeller 
Hodges; afterwards Sir John Dalrymple may have been the 
first to revive the story in the *' Memoirs of Great Britain/' 
It had become a mere report. 

Bishop Burnet's description of the religious habits of the 
ScotS; and his Lordship^s silence as to Paterson^s ministerial 
functionsy when mentioning his want of education^ seem to 
settle this point. 

" The custom in Scotland was after dinner or supper to read 
a chapter in the Scripture : and where the ministers happened 
to come, if it was acceptable^ they on the sudden expounded 
the chapter. They had brought the people to such a degree of 
knowledge^ that cottagers and servants would have prayed ex- 
tempore. 1 have often overheard them at it : and though there 
was a large mixture of odd stuffy yet I have been astonished to 
hear how copious and ready they were in it. Their ministers 
generally brought them about them on the Sunday nights, where 
the sermons were talked over, and every one, women as well as 
men^ were desired to speak their sense and their experience : 
and by these means they had a comprehension of matters of 
reUgion^ greater than I have seen among people of that sort any- 
where. The preachers went all in one track, of raising obser- 
vations on points of doctrine out of their text, and proving these 
by reasons^ and then of applying those, and shewing the use 
.that was to be made of such a point of doctrine, both for in- 
struction and of terror, for exhortation and comfort, for trial of 
themselves upon it, and for furnishing them with proper direc- 
tions and helps : and this was so methodical, that the people 
grew to follow a sermon quite through every branch of it. To 
this some added the resolving of doubts concerning the state 
they were in, or their progress or decay in it, which they called 
cases of conscience : and these were taken from what their 
people said to them at any time, very oft being under fits of 
melancholy, or vapours, or obstructions, which, though they 
flowed from natural causes, were looked on as the work of the 
Spirit of God, and a particular exercise to them, and they fed 
this disease of weak minds too much. Thus they had la- 
boured very diligently, though with a wrong method and wrong 
notions.'' 

For several years the tvives of the Covenanters seem to have 
much indulgence. 

The bishop continues, — *^The churches were now all well 
kept by the men ; but their mves not being named in the Act 
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of Parliament to compel Episcopalian worship^ none of them 
went to church. The matter was laid before the council in 
1684; and a debate arose upon it^ whether man and wife making 
one person in law^ husbands should not be fined for their wives' 
offence as well as for their own. Lord Aberdeen stood upon 
this; that the Act did not mention the wives : it did indeed 
make the husbands liable to a fine if they went to conventicles, 
for they had it in their power to restrain them ; and since the 
law provided in the one case that the husband should suffer for 
his wife's faulty but had made no provision in the other case, as 
to their going to church, he thought the fining them on that 
account could not be legally done. Lord Queensbury was for 
everything that would bring money into the Treasury: so, since 
in those parts (the west of Scotland) the ladies had for many 
years withdrawn wholly from the churches, he reckoned the 
setting fines on their husbands to the rigour would make all the 
estates of the country be at mercy, for the selling them outright 
would not have answered this demand for the offences of so 
many years. The Earl of Perth struck in with this, and seemed 
to set it up for a maxim, that the Presbyterians could not be 
governed but with the extremity of rigour, and that they were 
irreconcileable enemies to the king and the duke and that there- 
fore they ought to be extirpated. The ministry in Scotland 
being thus divided, they referred the decision of the point to 
the king, and Lord Perth came up to have his resolution upon 
it. The king determined against the ladies, which was thought 
very indecent, for in dubious cases the nobleness of a prince's 
temper should always turn him to the merciful side.'' 



L — (Page xxiii.) 



Extracts from the Journal of Dr. Wallace, who went to 
Darien with the first expedition in 1698, were published in the 
Miscellanea Curiosa of Derham, or, as is sometimes stated, of 
Halley, in 17O6. They contain the following passages : — 

"We are bound to Providence in this affair; for, as we were 
searching for the place we were directed to, we found this fine 
harbour ; and the privateers (buccaneers) had been so often at 
Golden Island, never any one of these made the discovery. 
Even the Spaniards themselves never knew of this place. Be* 
sides, for as great a secret as was thought the project, it was 
known all over the West Indies ; and yet it was not in their 
power to crush us, I have seen alreadv Dutch, French, and 
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English all at a time in one harbour^ and all of them wonder 
what the rest of the world have been thinking on, that we should 
come hither to the best harboor of America^ in the best place 
of it. 

'' Captain Long came in eight days after our fleet. We were 
a great sore to him ; but he said nothing. He commanded the 
Rupert prize^ a small English wan-of-war, fitted out by the 
King— -on what design we know not. He has taken possession 
of land for the King; but nothing belonging to us.'' 



K.— (Page xxvi.) 



In Van Orlich's work on Prussia, published in Berlin, in 
1836, it is stated that in 1688 four English merchants proposed 
to the Elector to form a new African company, vol. ii, p. 40. It 
was under the same title that the Darien company was after- 
wards established in Scotland. Sir John Dalrymple, in 1780, 
mentioned the same proposal, as the libeller Hodges had done 
in 1699. 



K. 2. — (Phge xxvi.) 

Paterson's frequenting the coffee-houses in Amsterdam before 
1688 is mentioned by Mr. Douglas in a memoir addressed to 
the Directors of the Darien Company in favour of a commercial 
expedition to the East Indies, preserved in the Darien Papers 
in the Advocates' Library in Edinburgh. 



L. — (Page xxvi.) 

This is stated on the authority of Mr. 6. Chalmers's Paterson 
Collections^ in the passage on Mr. Laing^ of Edinburgh. 



M. — (Page xxvii.) 

The following passages irom Sir Dolby Thomas's Historical 
Account of the West India Colonies (1690), include the germs 
of Paterson's views of a Council of Trade, of Free Colonial 
Grovemment, and of a joint Banking Fund : — 

*^ It is a mighty pity that all laws for custom and duties, as 
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well aa for regulating navigation, erecting companies, judging 
maritime controversieB, granting letters of marque and repriaali 
and for encouraging manufactures and societies of handicrafts, 
should not first be debated, prepared, and begun in a great 
council of trade, to consist of members elected and deputed by 
every plantation, maritime city, company, institution, and trade 
which would desire to send members to it ; and from thence, 
after a free and ftiU examination, be represented to both 
Houses of Parliament for their approbation or dislike. 

** For trade is of that nature that it requires ft'equent pruning, 
lopping, and restraining, as well as cultivating and cherishing ; 
and thrives much better under proper and rightly- applied 
restraints, duties, taxes, and excises, ttian in a general loose- 
ness: which being so, is it possible that a positive tonnage 
and poundage like ours should hit all accidents, attend the 
changes and mutations it receives, both at home bv the plenty 
and scarcity of our native commodities, or abroad by the like 
ebbs and floods, as well as the laws in foreign nations made or 
changed concerning it? 

"Or how, indeed, can the dmnes. Uwyers, nobility, and 
great gentry of the kingdom be nice judges and right distin- 
guishers between the clashing and tangling interests of so great 
a mystery as universal trade, when few or none of them nave 
ever had the least occasion to inspect or experiment any part 
of it? 

** The want, therefore, of a free and able council of trade in 
this nation, though it cannot destroy, yet wonderfully retards 
and hinders the natural and genuine increase of navigation and 
merchandise, and consequenuy of rents. 

'* Let the colonists carry with them as good understanding, 
or strong geniuses and inclinations, to planting as is possible, 
}^et they must not hope to reap unless they sow ; and wheat, 
or any other sort of grain, is not a more necessary seed for its 
own species than wealth is seed to wealth. The Spaniards 
have a proverb to that purpose, which says, 'He that will 
bring the Indies must carry the Indies thither.' It will not be 
unnecessary to explain the general causes of their first thriving, 
that the inexpenenced reader may have a just idea of the 
conveniences and inconveniences which have attended those 
places, by the many changes that have happened in the govern- 
ment and laws of this kingdom, since the beginning of the late 
civil wars* 

'' To do which we will make a short reflection on the unac- 
countable negligence, or rather stupidi^, of this nation during 
the reigns of Henry VII., Henry VlII., Edward VI., and 
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Queen Mary, who could contentedly sit still and see the 
Spaniards rifle, plunder, and bring home undisturbed all the 
wealth of that golden world ; and to suffer them, with forts and 
castles, to shut up the doors and entrances into all the rich 
provinces of America, having not the least title or pretence of 
right beyond any other nation, except that of being by acci- 
dent the first discoverers of some parts of it ; where the unpre- 
cedented cruelties, exorbitances, and barbarities their own 
histories witness they practised on a poor, naked, and innocent 
people which inhabited the islands, as well as upon those 
truly civilised and mighty empires of Peru and Mexico, call to 
all mankind for succour and relief against their outrageous 
avarice and horrid massacres. Therefore, for a nation situated 
like ours for trade and navigation (being, by the kingdom of 
Ireland, the nearest and eastern neighbour to that western 
world) to sit still and look upon all this, without either envy or 
pity, must, I say, remain a lasting mark of the insensibility of 
those times, and the little knowledge our forefathers had of 
the true interest of mankind in general, or of their own country 
in particular. Nor did we awake from this lethargy and won- 
derful dozing by any prudent foresight or formed counsel and 
design, but slept on until the ambitious Spaniard, by that in- 
exhaustible spring of treasure, had corrupted most of the 
courts and senates of Europe, and had set on fire, by civil 
broils and discords, all our neighbour nations, or had subdued 
them to his yoke ; contriving, too, to make us wear his chains, 
and bear a share in the triumph of universal monarchy, not 
only projected, but near accomplished, when Queen Elizabeth 
came to the crown (as all historians of those times do plainly 
make appear) ; and to the divided interests of Philip II. and 
Queen Elizabeth, in personal more than national concerns, we 
do owe that start of hers in letting loose upon him, and encou- 
raging those daring adventurers, Drake, Hawkins, Rawleigh, 
the Lord Clifford, and many other braves that age produced, 
who, by their privateering and bold undertaking (Tike those 
the buccaneers practice), now opened the way to our dis^ 
coveries and succeeding settlements in America, which since, 
as it were by chance, occasioned only by the necessities of 
many, wrought upon by the example, wisdom, and success of 
some few particulars, without any formed design, help, or 
assistance from our state-councils or legislators, in less than 
one century, have throve so well that they are become 
the example and envy, and might be the terror of all our 
neighbour maritime nations, and do undoubtedly maintain 
above half that vast quantity of shipping we employ in foreign 
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trade; so that it can be from no other cause but want of 
information that many of our laws^ as well as court-maxims 
and practices, run opposite to their encouragement, protection, 
and increase. 

" Another great discouragement those colonies lie under is 
the arbitrary power and practices of the governors there and 
the court at home^ which some have, to their undoing, felt, 
and all are liable to. 

'* I will instance, in the case of some few, that the reader 
may the better judge of the condition of them all : — 

" In the year 1669 Colonel, since Sir Heniy, Morgan, com- 
monly called Panama Morgan, for his glorious undertaking and 
conquest of the Spaniards of that place by fewer than twelve 
hunr^red men, without either horse or pikemen, to oppose, in 
fair fight, above six thousand foot and five hundred horse, 
which he did ; and afterwards took and ransacked a town that 
had bafiled, when not half so strong, the famous Sir Francis 
Drake, who attacked it with four thousand. This man (as 
great an honour to our nation, and terror to the Spaniards, as 
ever was born in it), notwithstanding he had done nothing but 
by commission of the governor and council of Jamaica, and 
had received their formal and public thanks for the action, 
was, upon a letter from the Secretary of State, sent into 
England a prisoner; and, without being charged with any 
crime, or ever brought to a hearing, he was kept here, at his 
own great expense, above three years, not only to the wasting 
of some thousands, but to the hinderance of his planting and im« 
provement of his fortune by his industry, towards which none in 
that place was in a fairer way ; so that, under those difficulties, 
and the perpetual malice of a prevailing court faction, he 
wasted the remaining part of his life, oppressed not only by 
those, but by a lingering consumption the coldness of this 
climate and his vexations had brought him into when he was 
forced to stay here. 

** The first remedy to which inconveniences that I shall pre** 
sume to propose is what we most certainly are very defective 
in for the greatest concern of the nation, which is, for all sorts 
of trade — 1 mean an able^ diligent^ impartial and constant sitting 
council of trade, where all sorts of provisions concerning it might 
freely be debated and thoroughly examined before they come 
into Parliament or Council ; for such a constitution would be an 
infallible touchstone to try the intrinsic value of all notions and 
projects that mankind can invent, either for the general good 
or particular advantage : it being almost impossible for the 
Privy Council or committees of Parliament, in the methods 
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thev proceed by, ever to inform themselves rightly of any one 
difficult matter that comes before them. 

" Fox, let but a thinking man anyways versed in trade but 
reflect bow many interfering accidents there belongs to that 
mystery, and how many various shapes very branch of it has 
taken before it arrived to perfection^ and they will conclude it 
impossible for noblemen and gentlemen, by short debates par- 
tially managed (as they are usually before them), ever to arrive 
at a perfect understanding of the matters in question ; for want 
of which their judgments are abused by clamour, importunity^ 
prejudice, partiality, or some other prevailing bias, and seldom 
or ever (if the matter be of importance enough to require 
debating) come to a right decision, whereby at last the seore* 
tary or clerk to such a board becomes the onlv oracle to it ; 
and, as he feels the cause heavy or light, weakly or potently 
backedj can read its destiny before one argument is heard 
concerning the matter in issue, be it of ever so considerable 
consequence* That this is true all men who have ever been 
concerned to attend this kind of assemblies can infallibly witness ; 
but withal one would wonder that a nation so concerned for 
their interest as ours, wherein there are few men that will make 
a step in any considerable dealing without the advice of some 
counsel learned in that point, that the Government of it^ which 
should consist of the wisest of them, should take upon them to 
alter and change the shape of the greatest concerns of the 
whole without the impartial advice of some continually active 
and solicitous in the mystery of it. But, this being so, it is no 
wonder our laws and council-books^ orders are so often forced 
to be changed for being in direct opposition to a national 
interest. Therefore, as the first great remedy to the griev- 
ances attending our colonies, I do propose that a council qf 
trade may, by Act of Parliament, be established| to consist of 
a president, vice-president^ and some convenient number of 
members, who may continually be sitting to hear, debate, and 
examine all sorts of proposals and difficulties that arise about 
tradoj and that they may have such salaries out of the public 
purse as may make the business worth wise men's attendance ; 
that no proposal whatever should there be refused to receive a 
debate, and two or three hearings, or more, as the matter 
imports ; that nothing should be dismissed with a refusal but 
with the reasons the council had for doing it annexed to the 
proposal ; that no judgment of theirs should be final or con- 
cluding, but subject to review, either there, at the Privy 
Council, or Parliament) when answers were in writing made and 
exhibited against such reasons ; and that nothing should be 
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advanced, either in Parliament or Privy Council, that concerned 
the plantationi, foreign negotiations^ manufactures, trade, or 
patents for new inventions, which had not been weighed and 
examined, if not approved of, in mature debates at that council, 
when established. 

** If such a board as this was erected under members of large 
geniuses and proper rules, it would save me, and every other 
man concerned tor the public, the pains I and they take in 
writing on this sort of themes ; and the memoirs, debates, and 
resolutions of that so necessary assembly would be the un- 
doubted rules for guiding all commerce, as well as laying on of 
proper impositions upon trade ; but, for want of such a court 
to have recourse to, I am forced to appeal to all mankind by a 
more troublesome and tedious, as well as less significant, 
method, that is, writing a book, which may, if not lead to a 
remedy for the plantations, at least show I desisned nothing 
else when I entered into the undertaking I formerly mentioned* 

^* To hasten, therefore, to my desired end, I would propose, 
as one effectual way to help the plantations, that a sufficient 
fund of money might be lodged there, to which, as to an infal- 
lible bank, every planter might have recourse for credit pro- 
portionable to the real value of what he has to give in security, 
be it land, stock, or goods* Now, that the want of a stock of 
money in the plantations is a great hinderance to their increase 
is plain, from the great debt due from them to the African 
Company, which, as it increases, does more and more make 
the Company incapable of sending them sufficient numbers of 
negroes at an equal and moderate price, as it does them to pay 
for them when they arrive ; but, was there a sufficient bank 
upon the place to which every man, at the common interest of 
the place, might have recourse, that grievance would naturally 
end, and a plantation, like all increasing things, would thrive 
by its proper nourishment — ^money/^ 

These proposals of a Council qf Trade obviously sprang from 
Cromwell's Board of Trade and Plantations, composed of 
statesmen and of delegates from the city of London and the 
(mi'ports, as described bv Rushworth, as well as from the fol« 
lowing Board formed by the order of Charles II. at the 
Restoration of 1660. It is preserved in the Library of Guild- 
hall. (Miscellaneous Tracts^ folio v. No. I07.) 

^' The 17 August, 1660, an Order in Council, signed by the 
Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, required the Lord Mayor to give 
notice to the Turkey Merchants, the Merchant Adventurers, 
the East India, Greenland, and Eastland companies, and likC'^ 
wise to the unincorporated trades for Spain, France, Portugal^ 

r3 
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Itaiyi and the West India plantations, of the King's intention 
to appoint a committee of understandinffy able persons, to take 
into their particular consideration all things conducible to the 
due care of trade and commerce with foreign parts. 

" And the King willed them^ out of their respective societies, 
to present unto him four of their most active men, of whom his 
Majesty might choose two of each body, and to these merchants 
added some other able and well experienced persons, to be 
dignified also with the presence and assistance of some of his 
Majesty^s Privy Council, Together they were to be authorised, 
by a commission under the Great Seal, to l^e a standing com* 
mittee to inquire into and rectify all things tending to the ad- 
vancement of trade, and insert into all treaties such articles as 
would render this nation flourishing in commerce. 

" They were thus by prudence, care, and industry to improve 
to the highest home of felicity those great advantages which, 
by its admirable situation, nature seems to have indulged to 
this kingdom.'^ 

The foregoing views are, in principle, strikingly like Pater- 
son's "Proposals of a Council of Trade,'* of 1700, from the 
preface of which the following passage is taken : — 

<^ The proposal or scheme of a council, for the future order- 
ing and regulating the home and foreign trade ; — and for re- 
funding our Indian and African Company, is offered ; — ^that 
thereby this kingdom, upon its own fund and bottom, may be 
put in a hopeful way of regaining its losses by the Union of 
the Crowns ; or at least of bearing somewhat better up against 
these two consuming evils — the attraction of our court, if not 
in a foreign at least in another country, — and that of the Indian 
mines. 

^' Wherein it hath been carefully endeavoured to offer nothing 
that hath not first been seriously and cautiously weighed, con- 
sidered, and compared with practice, as well as reason — there 
being none of the things hereby proposed but what, or at least 
something equivalent, have been and are at this day practised 
with good success in one or other of the trading nations of Eu- 
rope ; as can be made appear when there shall be occasion. But 
although the proposals and scheme be designed to be compre* 
hensive for the trade and industry of this kingdom ; and have 
been tolerably weighed and digested ; — yet the time hath not 
been sufficient to permit the reasons and observations to be 
enlarged upon ; but a little more tinte may possibly produce 
another edition, with the addition of further observations and 
reasons. 

^^And as what is here presented bath not been merely 
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written for speculation, or with a design either to please or 
displease for the present — but rather for business or future 
practice, — ^it is expected that the reader who thinks himself 
any way concerned, will not enter upon the whole or any part 
with prejudice or prepossessions ; but will carefully and in- 
dustriously read and compare the parts with one another, and 
with the whole — will consider the weight and consequence of 
the things — and be as willing and industrious in finding out 
equivalents and expedients as to make objections; since he 
may assure himself, that if less than what is here insisted on 
could have been thought sufficient to answer the end, less had 
been proposed. 

*^ The number of thirteen, whereof the president and coun- 
cillors of trade are proposed to consist^ is only pitched upon 
as suiting best with the constitution and the nature of the 
choice, otherwise seven or nine are found to be the most con- 
venient numbers for such sort of business ; for, although great 
societies be indeed very convenient to keep a balance, and for 
an awe and decorum to the executive power, yet are they by 
no means fit for it themselves, as being always too unwieldy 
and uncertain for management. 

^' And the main hazard in an affair of this nature always has 
been and ever will be, of a rash, raw, giddy, and heedless di- 
rection, and of losses, embezzlements, and neglects, for which 
few will be the better, although many may be the worse, — 
things in which it will not be easy to make rules, and much 
harder to cause them to be observed. 

** Wilful fraud or apparent breach of trust will not only be 
far more easily brought to account, but much harder to be 
committed, since, besides that the men may justly be supposed 
such as will be known and responsible, their particular trusts 
will be but very inconsiderable^ since the money they have from 
time to time will naturally, and of course, be committed to the 
custody and care of a treasurer or cashier, who may be ordered 
to give security in proportion to the weight of his trust and the 
salary allowed. 

" So that it may be safely affirmed, that where a penny shall 
be in danger by wilful fraud or bankruptcy of councillors of 
trade, there will be at least ten if not twenty so by ignorance, 
presumption, and neglect ; and, if one may judge by the prac- 
tice everywhere, insurance might sooner be found at one per 
cent, per annum for the first, than at ten, perhaps than twenty, 
per cent, for the last. 

^' As those who shall ripely consider this matter will easily 
find that such a direction ought not to be committed to an un- 
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wieldy, but to an easy societyi— to a number of men» not only 
spirited for their work, but who shall wholly apply and set 
tnemselves apart to this very thing ; — so they will easily appre- 
hend how dangerous and destructive it must needs be to admit 
those who^ instead of being assistant unto, may only prove a 
dead weight on, the industry of the rest, such as will be apt to 
talk much and do little, — find many faults, but mend none ; in 
fine, who are either so ignorant and helpless, or so swayed and 
biassed by their passions, prepossessions, prejudices, conceits, 
and humours, as, at least in public affairs, to have more need of 
being counselled by, than to be councillors to, others. 

" Rawness and inexperience will by degrees wear off*, and 
things will grow daily easier to the capable and willing minds, 
for business makes men, as well as men make business ; but 
those whose heads are filled with preoccupations and presump* 
tions, or have learned anything wrong, must at least be 
learned twice before they can possibly come to understand 
aright, or to be fit for business ; since^ like Solomon's sluggard^ 
such are commonly * wiser in their own conceits, than seven 
men that can render a reason.' ^' * 



N,- (Page xxviii.) 
See the Proposals for a Council of Trade in Vol. I. 



O. — (Page XXX.) 

The several tracts of this period are stated in the notes. to 
Paterson^s own account of the formation of the Bank of Eng- 
land, to be found in the Wednesday Club Dialogues of 1717 m 
the next volume. 



O 2.— (P^e xxxii.) 
These views are stated in the notes to the next volume. 



•Prov. xxvi. 16. 
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P. — (Page xxxii.) 

Sir Walter Scott has, in the Tales of my Grandfather, and 
Mr. Chambers in his Scottish Biography, art. Paterson, asserted 
that he was easpelled {torn the direction. He appears to have 
simply ceased to be upon it, by selling out his qualification; and 
in a few days he re-purchased his stock, as may be seen in the 
original books. Mr. Francis, historian of '^ The Bank of Eng- 
land, its Times and Traditions,'^ says (vol. ii. p. 66), '^ The name 
of William Paterson was not long upon the list of directors. The 
Bank was established in 1694, and for that year onlv was its 
founder among those who managed its proceedinas. A century 
and half have passed; the facts which led to his departure from 
the honorable post of director are difficult to collect ; but it is 
not at all improbable that the character of Paterson was too 
speculative for those with whom he was joined in companion- 
ship. Sir John Dalrymple remarks, — ' The persons to whom 
he applied made use of his ideas, took the honour to them- 
selves, were civil to him awhile» and neglected him afterwards.' 
Another writer says, — * The friendless Scot was intrigued out 
of his post and out of the honours he had earned/ These 
assertions must be received with caution.^^ 

In the elaborate memoir of Paterson by Mr. Chambers, some 
errors about him are corrected with canaour and sagaci^, but 
others are left still requiring correction. 

" William Paterson (he says), the original projector of the 
Banks of England and of Scotland, and of the celebrated Set- 
tlement of Darien, was born, it is supposed, in the year 1660, 
at Skipmyrc, in the parish of Tinwald, Dumfriesshire. It is 
deeply to be regretted that no satisfactory memorials have been 
preserved of this remarkable man. Of his education nothing 
is known, but it is stated in one memoir that he was bred to 
the church. He is also said to have represented the burch of 
Dumfries more than once in the Scottish Parliament ; to nave 
gone out to the West Indies, in the character of a Christian 
missionary, for the purpose of converting the negroes ; and to 
have, while in that quarter, joined the Buccaneers, a gang of 
desperadoes who infested the shores of America and the West 
Indian islands, making prizes indiscriminately of the ships of 
all nations; and it is in this character he is said to have 
acquired that intimate knowledge of the seas, and coasts of 
America which led him to form the splendid idea of a settle- 
ment at Darien, by which he meant to connect the seas on the 
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opposite sides of the globe, and to form a grand emporium of 
the productions of all the quarters of the earth. That Mr. 
Paterson, however, was either a churchman or a buccaneer at 
any period of his life appears a gratuitous assumption^ unsup- 
ported by any direct evidence, and at variance with the known 
course of his after-life. It is certain, however, that he was in 
the West Indies, but it is much more likely that his pursuits 
there were commercial than either clerical or piratical. He was 
admitted one of the original directors of the Bank of England ; 
but his richer associates no sooner became fully possessed of 
his ideas than thev found out pretexts for quarrelling with him, 
and finally expelled him from all share in conducting that 
business of which he had been the author. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he became acquainted in London with some of his 
countrymen, particularly with Fletcher of Saltoun, who had 
penetration enough to see and to appreciate the simple splen- 
dour of his project with regard to Darien, and patriotism enough 
to desire to secure the benefits of it to his own country. 
Paterson had all the patriotism of Fletcher, without any of that 
national partiality which, in the former, somewhat dimmed its 
lustre and lessened its effect ; but he was yet, from the manner 
in which he had already been treated by all to whom he had 
communicated his plans, easily persuaded to give the benefit of 
his conceptions to the country to which he owed his birth, and 
where he had as yet suffered none of that painful mortification, 
of which he had experienced less or more in all the places he 
had yet visited*' — (Biographies of Remarkable Scotsmen, 
art. Paterson.) 

Sir Walter Scott, in the Tales of my Grandfather (2d Series, 
vol. iii. p. 227), complains that the man of '^ wealth and in- 
fluence took advantage of the ideas of the obscure and unpro" 
tected stranger y who had been admitted to be a member of the 
Directors of the bank he founded, and elbowed him out of it. 
Thus expelled^ he devoted himself to the Darien enterprize." 



P 2. — (Page xxxvii.) 



The statement by Paterson himself that the Bank of Scotland 
was founded in opposition to his views and his friends' interests 
may account for the difficulties of its early progress ; and the 
correction of the common opinion in this respect explains why 
Holland, its real founder, in his tract on Banking, attacked 
Paterson with some violence. 
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P 3.— (Page xliv.) 

The very intelligent dispatches of the Dutch minister at 
Madrid at this time, Schonenberg, contain details respecting the 
bitter hostility of the extreme Church party in Spain against 
King William in the darkest colours. (State Paper Office.) 

The alarm of Spain at this crisis was shared by the Pope, and 
is strongly described in the dispatches of our minister at 
Madrid. 

In July, 1699, Mr. Stanhope writes, — "About six or seven 
weeks ago, a courier was dispatched from this court to Rome 
to represent to his holiness the danger of the catholic religion 
by this attempt of the Scots, who could introduce heresy when 
masters; and begging not only advice but effectual aid in a 
cause so nearly concerning the holy see. The court is relieved 
with an answer as favourable as could be desired : viz. a million 
of pieces-of-eight to be raised yearly from the Church revenues 
all over the Indies for this purpose; so that now, whatever 
becomes of the Scots, whom this will never hurt, the King of 
Spain has on this pretence gained a million a-year from the 
Church for ever. Alexander Stanhope/' (State Paper 
Office : Spanish Correspondence, No, 124.) 



P 4.— (Page xlv.) 

The correctness of Paterson's information at this time upon 
the very important point of the dispositions of the English 
^' politicians,'' is proved by the proceedings at the Board of 
Trade not long afterwards. They are set forth at length in 
the following documents from the State Paper Office : — 

Board of Trade Journal, No. 20. 

Letter from Mr. Vernon to the Board of Trade about the 

Scotch Company. 

" My Lords, " Whitehall, 20 May, 1697. 

'^ Mr. Blathway t having transmitted to the Lords Justices 
the inclosed letters from the Government of Rhode Island and 
from Hamburgh by his Majesty's direction, their Excellences 
conceived that they be sent to your Lordships to report your 
opinion of the matters therein, and what you think fit to be 
done to prevent the Scots^ East India Company carrying on 
any designs to the injury of the Spaniards, or prejudicial to 
the trade of this kingdom; Mr* Blathwayt intimating that 
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their project is to send to the Straits of Darien, and enter 
into a league with the prince there to exercise hostilities and 
depredations upon the Spaniards. 

"Ja. Vernon." 

Mr. Orth's letter, 20 May, 1697^ states that the Ham- 
burghers objected to the Scots trade with the East Indies and 
Africa, and that their agents said the Scots meant to trade 
with America in a part not belonging to the Spaniards. He 
supposed it to be in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Rhode Island letter is referred to wrongly, 119 A : it is 
199 A, New England. It does not mention the Scots at aU. 
It appeals to the king for protection against the French 
ships ; and, *' being a people of different persuasion in religion 
from the other colonies/' pray to be heard by the king before 
judgment against them in any case. 

" There are such a bloody crew of privateers, it adds, at 
Rhode Island, that the governor cannot rule them, and sober 
men are in fear of their lives ; they are daily plundering vessels 
as they come in : 'tis said^ if the king does not take care they 
will govern this island.'^ 

Board of Trade Journal, 1697, July % p. 139. 

Earl of Tankerville, Sir Philip Meadow, Mr. Locke, 

Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Dampier and Mr. Wafer attending according to sum* 
mens, their Lordships inquired of them many things relating 
to the Isthmus of Darien, concerning which they gave the fol- 
lowing answers :— * 

The Spaniards are settled from Panama, eastward to the 
river of Chipelo, and an island of that name at the mouth of it. 

From thence to the Gulf of St. Michael's, 32 to SS leagues 
south-east, they have no settlement at alL That country is all 
wood, with some small rivers ; it is possessed solely by Indians, 
who are enemies to the Spaniards, and while Mr. Wafer was 
there they were at war with them. 

In the river Santa Maria, which falls into Bay San Miguel, 
the Spaniards have a settlement. The river runs 14 leagues 
to the north-east from the South Sea into the country. 

Their next settlement from the bay is on the shore on a 
river opposite Island Gorgonia. They have another opposite 
Galleo island, on the river Tornaco. Their next settlement 
is a little south of the Line, from which they are settled all 
along the coast to Chili. 

Upon the North Sea, for five leagues east of Porto Bello to 
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the river Darien, about 40 leaffuesj the Spaniards have no 
settlement at all, and all the inland country from sea to sea 
within these limits is in the hands of the Indians^ 

At Golden Islandi below Porto Bello and Darien, is a good 
port for large ships, six or seven fathoms, but no navigable 
river runs up the main land, and the island is but 20 acres. 

To the east is Carret Bay, a good port, with a small river ; 
and there are good harbours among the Santallas Islands. 

The river Darien runs up far. It has a bar of only 6 feet 
water. About 100 leagues up the Spaniards have settlements, 
but never nearer the mouth : 10 leagues east of Darien the 
Spaniards have more settlements. 

All along this country, between Porto Bello and Darien, 
within four or five leagues of the north shore, runs a ridge of 
high lands. Mr. Wafer lived four months in that country 
among the Indians, at a place called Audisol. He believes the 
breadth of it from sea to sea in the narrowest place is about 
fifty or sixty miles. 

The country is capable of producing anything. But the 
people in all these parts have been so much abused by the 
Spaniards, that those of that part would at first be jealous of 
any strangers that should come among them, and not be treat* 
able. So that, if any Europeans should go to settle there, 
they must at first carry provisions with them* After that the 
Indians would probably grow more friendly, and plant and sell 
them corn and make it easy for them to subsist. Then 500 
men, or even half that number, might easily settle themselves 
as not to fear any injury the Spaniards could do them by 
land. 

There are gold mines in the country. The Spaniards had 
some at Santa Maria within twenty years. The Indians get 
gold that washes down from the mountains, and the Spaniards 
get more of that by trade than from the mines. 

These gentlemen promised to draw up an account of this 
country for the Board, and on the 6th of July (p. 117) they 
presented the Board with a written account, p. 260. 

Report on the above to the Lords Justices. 

« 10 Aug. 1697. 

** Having endeavoured to instruct ourselves with all possible 
exactness in the circumstances of the Isthmus of Darien, to 
judffe of the facility or difficulty of the execution of the design 
of the Scotch, and of the consequence of it when done, we 
have been informed— 
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'^ That there is a considerable tract of land on that isthmus 
from sea to sea, and making a large separation between the 
Spaniards^ territories on both sides of it. 

''That the natives are, the far greatest part^ at enmity, and 
often at war, with the Spaniards; only some few near their 
settlements having some little commerce with them. 

*^ From sea to sea \t is about fifty or sixty miles in the nar- 
rowest place. On the coast of the South Sea, by the bending 
of the land, it reaches from the river Chipelo, twenty-two or 
twenty-three leagues, to the Gulf San Magnus. 

*' From thence to half a league south ef the equator, or 
nine or ten degrees in a straight line, without rekconing the 
bendings of the coast, the Spaniards have but two or three 
very inconsiderable settlements ; so that the greatest part of 
that country also for some hundreds of miles is possessed by 
free Indians. 

''That on the north of the Isthmus, from five leagues east 
of Porto Bello, for forty leagues, to the river Darien, the 
Spaniards have no settlement at all. Here are many landings 
apd excellent roads for ships of the greatest burthen between 
the Samballas Islands and the main, and the like at Golden 
Island, which can be fortified. There is no navigable river on 
this coast, except Darien river, which, though deep and wide 
within, is very shallow at the entrance. Some navigable river 
out of the country to the South Sea. 

'' Along the north coast is a ridge of mountains four or five 
leagues distant^ and there is gold. 

''It would be no very difficult matter for any European 
prince or estate to make some secure settlement in Darien, and, 
by a fair correspondence with the natives, engage them in 
defence against all enemies. 

"How injurious this will be to the Spaniards is easily con- 
ceived ; and how prejudicial to his Majesty^s colonies, espe- 
cially Jamaica, by alluring away the inhabitants, is hard to be 
expressed. 

" They therefore recommend a proclamation against joining 
the enemies of Spain, and to respect the treaties, especially 
those of Madrid, j^^ July, 1670 ; and also a prohibition of help 
to the Scotch, and to take any Englishmen here in Scotch 

ships. 

''Bridgwater. J. Locke. 
Tankerville. Ar. Hill* 
j. pollexfen." 
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Board of Trade, No. XX. State Paper Office. 

Representation relating to taking Possession of Golden 
Island and a Port opposite to it, in the Isthmus of 
Darien. 

*^ To their Excellencies the Lords Justices. 

" May it please your Excellencies^ 

'^ Having, in obedience to your commandsi by our report 
of the 10th ult.i offered such things as then seemed to us expe* 
dientto prevent any settlements on the Isthmus of Darien pre- 
judicial to the trade of this kingdom, we now, on further 
information of the circumstances of that country, represent that 
the said country having never been possessed by the Spaniards, 
and there being only two ports between Porto Bello and 
Carthagena — one opposite the south-east of Golden Island, 
secure for ships of three hundred tons, and the road between 
that island and the main very good ; the other twenty leagues 
west of Golden Island, called Port Scrivan, for ships of one 
hundred tons, and dangerous — we are of opinion that a compe- 
tent number of men should be sent thither from hence, or from 
Jamaica, to take possession for the crown of England of 
Golden Island and the port opposite to it on the main, to the 
exclusion of all other Europeans. 

'^This work seems to us to require all possible despatch, lest 
the Scotch Company be there before us, which is of the utmost 
importance to the trade of England. 

" P. Meadows. J. Locke. 

J. POLLEXFEN. Ar« HiLL. 

"Whitehall, 16 Sept. 1697." 

The concurrent reports of the Consul in Hamburgh to the 
Government on this occasion are curious examples of confix 
dential diplomacy. 

Letter from Mr. Orth, Secretary to Sir Paul Ricaut at 
Hamburgh, to Mr. Secretary Trumbull. 

Hamburgh, 21 April, 1697. 
'^ It was upon command from his Majesty, signified to me by 
Mr. Blathwayte, that I have presumed to write with the last 
post, and to send an account of what there was further come 
to my knowledge of the designs of the Scotch East India Com- 
pany* Since which, to have a greater evidence thereof, I 
designed to have tried how far I could have persuaded one of 
the officersof the Scots ships, who I am told is dissatisfied with 
the Company) to assist me herein. But the 200 expected 
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Scots seamen arriying in this riyer, he was hurried aboard by 
the captains. 

'* As to the Scots company, I bear that, besides those of 
Avery's crew now on board the Scots ships in this river, his 
master, a pilot, one of the chief instruments of his piracy, is 
now in Edinburgh expecting the arrival of the ships, to be a 
chief officer, and most instrumental in getting together that 
pirating crew, which the directors desire to have. This being 
surprising to me, I asked my informant of wha^ use they could 
be to the Company, since it designed to settle on the south-east 
coast of America, and Avery had been in the eastern seas. 
He said Avery had likewise been in the South Sea : moreover, 
the Scots, after settling in South America, designed to trade 
with the East Indies in the gold and silver, and to make settle- 
ments there in places known to these men : 1 wish it be not 
rather to drive tlieir trade. I am further told that Paterson, 
who is well known in London, is to go with these ships, as 
supreme director of the same, and of the conduct of affiiirs in 
those parts, where 1 hear they intend to enter into amity with 
the Indians, and to assist them against the Spaniards. Thev 
sav they shall have 200 leagues of the country to trade in. AU 
this they have told our Hamburgh merchants, who, I am sure, 
knew nothing of that country before, and are too honest men 
to add any tning to the story told them first by Paterson^ and 
since confirmed in the many particulars by the cantains of the 
Scots ships, so that it is in my opinion not to be doubted, 
but that {blank of a line in the book.) 

"The two ships in this river, and designed for this voyage, 
carry 56 guns each, 12 and 8 pounders. They have each 200 
men ; and, their lading being timber, they are not designed for 
the East Indies. I am told they are to take on board at Edin- 
burgh fine linen, lace, and other commodities proper either for 
the Spaniards in America or the natives. 

** The two ships, to remain here the winter, are to sail in the 
spring to North America. " Orth.'^ 

In a former letter, Mr. Orth stated that all he reported was 
from conversation by ''word of mouth/' there being no docu- 
ments passed from the Scottish agents to the Hamburgh mer- 
chants. 

Mr Orth writes again : — 

"Hamburgh, 12 Oct" 

*^That the Scots have made a treaty with the natives of 
Chili for trade, and for the possession of Aricafor acolony and 
fort^ and, besides Darien, intend to have a settlement in the 
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Straits of Magellan. They will permit all natives to settle in 
their colonies, and trade on licences. They mean to ask for 
Avery^s pardon of the king ; and, when asked why they wanted 
*him and his pirates/ I could get nothing but smiles for 
answer. 

^^ As to the Isthmus of Darien, they tell me that the river 
which doth conduce thither from the north sea is navigable for 
ships of 150 tons for six leagues from the north coast; that 
from thence to the Isthmus or South Sea it was six leagues 
more» navigable for floats of plank or trees fastened together, 
on which, if not by land> they intended to send to the said 
ships (the stream always running thither) the gold, silver^ and 
goods for the south coast. 

'^ When well settled in America, they will trade direct with 
the East Indies for goods now brought to England and Hol- 
land, and so by Cadiz to America." 

Mr. Orth writes again :-^ 

" 12 Nov. 1697. 

'* That the settlements are to be in the Straits of Magellan, 
in Chili, and in Darien, and thence the Scots have sent 
emissaries to Jamaica and other colonies to inveigle as many 
inhabitants as they can for their colonies, which are to be 
* a porto franco' for all nations. I am told they have sent an 
^agent to St. Maloes and other French ports with invitations. 

" I have some reason to believe the French court is in favour 
of their designs ; and I have heard it whispered by French 
Roman Catholics that perhaps the French will be beforehand 
with the Scots in America.'^ 

^* A Letter from a Member of the Parliament in Scotland, 
to his Friend in London,^' which was published in 1695, 
by Mr. R. Mackenzie, secretary to the Darien Company, 
seems to be another instance of Faterson's contributing to the 
work of a colleague, as he had before contributed to Sir Dolby 
Thomson's West Indies. It is a fair appeal to the reason of the 
English, and rests upon arguments such as Paterson had begun 
to render popular. The passage of this tract to be cited as bis, 
is as follows :-— 

'^I have hitherto been, and I am, as far as others from 
wishing or seeking the prosperity of any country that may in 
the least interfere with that of my own ; yet cannot I forbear 
being of opinion, that if the government and people of Scot- 
land, or any other nation in their condition, will in good earnest 
encourage foreign trade, they ought to grant such privileges 
as are contained in this Act, with some very material additions, 
which I find omitted there. However, in the main, the Scots 
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arc in the right, if, by granting a few privileges which codt 
them nothing, they can introduce a warm and vigorous consti- 
tution of foreign trade into their country ; and it is well for 
them if the short space of twenty-one years, wherein the chief 
of the privileges consist, prove sufficient to allure any consider- 
able portion of the rich, warm, and fertile Indies to the poor, 
cold, and barren Scotland. Such as these, and other large 
privileges, were granted by the mighty French King above 
thirty years ago to a company with a larger capital than any in 
the trading world had before. Suitable to this, the King of 
Denmark and the Elector of Bradenburgh have granted pri- 
vileges to an Indian trade, vastly beyond what the Scots claim. 
The refusal of their claims would have a train of as bad 
consequences as agreeing to it would have of good ; for this 
design is now weak and uncertain ; but, should the government 
and people of England think it worth their anger, or jealousy, 
this would at once give it a reputation in the world ; and, should 
anything relating thereto be restrained or prohibited by the 
government here, it would, like a fountain inclosed, break out 
with greater violence in other places. This would rouse up 
and awaken the jealousy of all the rival nations of Europe, and 
more persons and interests would become engaged in a few 
days than otherwise would have been for many years. Princes 
and nations who aspire to trade would take the wing, and« 
private persons would be induced to think there is more in it 
than really is, or can possibly be ; the "weak and declining 
interests and constitution of foreign trade in Christendom would 
reviite, and receive fresh force and vigour, which would probably 
occasion such a combination and constitution of trode as never 
was nor perhaps could otherwise have been. 

*^ Thus the more than ordinary Jltness and disposition of 
the Scots to the frugal parts of trade would be rendered so 
far from being useful in attracting, dividing, and weakening 
the designs and qualifications of the Northern Crowns, and 
other nations of Europe who aspire to trade, as it otherwise 
might, — thus their genius, with, perhaps^ no small part of our 
own, by being restrained and prohibited here, would naturally 
vent itself abroad, and so become instrumental to the rise 
and enriching of some of our assuming neighbours ; as the like 
spirit of restraints and violence in Spain and Portugal, though 
doubtless quite contrary to the intention thereof, proved the 
most effectual means that perhaps could have been invented, 
of the prosperity, wealth, and greatness of England, Holland, 
and others, as well as of their own rmn— for tradcj like religionj 
laves not force. 
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*' Commonly the more rigid and severe such kind of restraints 
and prohibitions are, the less they answer the purposed end. 
Things under such circumstances usually prove like the for- 
bidden fruity they are coveted the more^ Like books sup- 
pressed, they vend the better. 

'^ In my judgment we ought neither injustice nor humanity to 
wish the Scotch otherwise than good success therein ; but as to 
what you say, how much an union of these kingdoms, both in 
trade and empire, would redound to their mutual security, 
force, riches, and glory, it becomes not me but the politicians 
to discuss." 



Q.— (Page xlvi.) 



The History of Scotland, by Malcolm Laing, Esq. voL iv. 
p. 259 — 282. 8vo. 1807. 



Q 2.— (Page xlvii.) 

Subscriptions poured in so liberally that the highest were 
limited to 3^0002. ; and all sorts of people joined in them. 

The following list of a few of the leaders is taken from the 
original document published by the Bannatyne Club. The 
Duchess of Hamilton, who heads it, had large territorial claims 
in the North American colonies^ which are the subjects of 
voluminous official correspondence. 

Entri£:s in the Subscription Book of the Daribn Com- 
pany, preserved in the Advocate's Library, Edin- 
burgh. 

£ 

We Anne Dutches of Hamilton and Chastlerault, && 
doe subscrive for three thousand pounds sterling. — 

Hamilton 3,000 

I Lord Basil Hamilton doe subscribe for one thousand 

pounds sterling. — Basil Hamilton . • • 1,000 

I Andrew Fletcher of Saiton subscrive for a thousand 

pounds sterling. — ^A. Fletcher • • • . 1,000 
I John Huldan of Glencayles doe subscrive for six 

hundreth pound for Huldanb 600 

VOL. IL 8 
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£ 

I Master David Williamsone minifiter of the gospell at 
the Edingb. kirk, subscrib for an hundreth pound 
8 terlyn*-— Williamson 1,000 

I 6r. Kobert Christie lord provost of Edr. for y^ good 
town three thousand pound. — Rob. Christie • • 3»000 

I Mr. Hugh Dalrimple adborat commissionate by John 
Viscount of Stairds my brother doe subscrybe for him 
for the sum of one thousand pound sterling. — Hugh 
Dalrymple 1^000 

We John Marquess of Tweeddale do subscribe for the 

somme of one thousand pound sterl. — ^Tweeddale . 1,000 

Wee James Duke of Queensburry doe subscribe for 
three thousand pounds sterling. — Queeemsberrie . 8^000 

Wee Archibald Earle of Argyll doe subscribe for fiften 
hundred pounds sterling. — Argyll • . . 1,500 

I George Liockhart of Carnwath subscrives for y^ soume 

of one thousand pounds sterling. — Geo. Lockhart • 1,000 

I Sir John Lauder of Fountainhall doe subscrybe for 

four hundred pounds sterling. — Jo. Laudkr • . 400 

I Sir Robert Sibbald, doctor of medicine, doe subscribe 
for the soumme of one hundreth pounds sterling. — 
R. Sxbbald 100 



R.— (Page xMx.) 
FHndpal Dimlop. 

There is an account of Principal Dunlop in the Appendix to 
Dr. Burns's Woodrow (vol. iv. p. 5S1), from the Dunlop Papers, 
and from Dr. Denniston's Genealogies of Dumbartonshire. 
He married a sister of Mr. Carstares^ and had emigrated to 
Carolina^ but returned in 1690. He and his brethren of the 
University of Glasgow entered warmly into the plans of Pater- 
son; and it is stated of him, that *'in the cruel reverses of the 
company his experience and sagacity proved highly useful." 

Among the Uunlop Papers^ it seems^ there is a curious cor- 
respondence, conducted by Principal Dunlop, regarding the 
improvement of the Fisheries of the Clyde. He was appointed 
historiographer of Scotland in 1698. He died in 1700, Dr. 
Denniston says, that ^^ he was distinguished by the rarely united 
excellences of an eminent scholar, an accomplished antiquary, 
a shrewd merchant, a brave soldier, an able politician, a Meabms 
divine, and an amiable man.'^ To use the words of Woodrow, 
'^his singular piety, great prudence, public spirit, universal 
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knowledge^ general usefulnessy and excellent temper^ were so 
well known that his death was as much lamented as that of 
any man in this cihurch/^ (lb. 522.) 



R 2.— (Page Iv.) 



The two following documents illustrate the special case of 
the loss, and Paterson^s social position at the time. 

^* London, the 13th NoYember, 1701. 

''My Lords and Gentlemen, 
''I am favoured with yours of the 11th September last, and 
the only reason that I could not give an answer sooner was that 
Mr. Paterson had some trouble to get some difficulty removed 
out of the way as to the twenty water shares, — the book- 
keeper of that office had made a mistake to his wrong. The 
seventh of this instant I did transfer the twenty shares of the 
waterworks to a friend of Mr. Paterson, and, at the same time^ I 
received from him, according to your order, two hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling, likewise paid him fifty pounds sterlings 
and took his receipt for the same ; and also I received of him 
Mr. Wardrop's note, which here inclosed I send you, and like- 
wise a note under the said Paterson's hand, obliging himself 
to be accountable to the Company on demand for the interest 
of two hundred and fifty pounds sterling from the S3rd August, 
1697, to the 7th November, 1701. I am heartily sorry for the 
misfortunes the Company has met with. There are sundry 
papers and bills of Smith's in my hands, also a tally and war- 
rant upon the additional imposition for three hundred pounds. 
This is all that offers at present from^ 

''Your very humble and obedient servant, 
" My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

** HtJOR Frasbe. 

(( For Mr. Roderick Mackenzie, 

Secretary to the Indian and African Company in Scotland.** 



Bit 
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Zh. William Paterson, Esquire. 

1696. 

May 29. To Cash, 83 per Ledger^ folio 1 . . . 

Aog. 1 . To ditto ...... 

Sept. 19. To Account of London Exc* for two Bills, endorsed 
Ja. Smyth .••••• 

Oct. 6. To two Bills on Wardrop and Company 

Oct. 10. To Bills, Endorsed Bills, and Money paid 

Dec. 24. To Mr. Darid Lodge ..... 

1697. 

May 22. To Isaac Cossard he deliTcred . . 52 

1699. 

Jan. 7. To Alexander Ste^ensoni for 

56 10 2^ 



£ 


«. 


d. 


15,000 








5,000 








985 








2,000 








2,000 








382 


18 


3 



jg 25,476 8 5^ 



Dr. William Paterson, Esquire. 

1699. 
Jan. 22. To Balance brought down, as per Trading Ledger, 

foUo 1 . . « . . . 988 15 li 

1701. 
Not. 7. To Mr. Hogh Fraser, paid by him, as per order the 



(Mem.— This post is kept both on this and the 
Ck. side. A doable of this Aocoont given in 
to Mr. P&teraon himself.) 



50 



jfl038 15 11- 



Dr. William Paterson, Esquire. 

To Balance brought down • . . 244 3 1^ 



S.— (Page Ivi.) 

Mr. Hodges was the chief of the libellers imprudently em« 
ployed by the English ministers against the Scotch. His 
curious application for money on this occasion is published in 
the Carstares Papers. In August, 1700, he thus explains the 
condition on which he is ready to write against the Darien 
cause, '' Only/' he says, ** I think it proper to put you in mind 
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Contra. 
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C7r. 



1696. 
May 7. By John Lord Belhaven, as per Sabacription Ledger, 
foUo 708 ...... 

Sept. 12. By Messrs. Stewart and Campbell, as per Trading 
Ledger, folio 1 .... . 

Dec. 12. By Isaac Blackwood . . . . . 

By George Walker ..... 

By Mr. James Smith ..... 



Dec. 22. 

1697. 
Jan. 23. 
May 22. 



£ 9. d, 

250 

4,226 11 

10 

18 

16,893 2 4 



By John Allan's Bill on Alexander Lang 
By Isaac Cossard, for Bills delivered . 



By Balance, as per Trading Ledger, folio 1, carried 
■ down ...••. 



115 
3,025 






24,537 13 
988 15 


4 
1* 



£S5,526 8 5i 



Contra. 
ITOO. 

Nov. 7. By Mr. Hugh Fraser, for Twenty Shares of Hemp- 
stead Waterworks, per William Woodrop, Letter of 
Attorney, as per ditto .... 

By Account of , as per order, to 

Mr. Hugh Fraser, the 

By the proportions, viz. the 42/. 10#. per cent of 400/. 
as a to the Colony, with all the 

Interest thereon 

By his Charges Abroad, in TraTelling to Holland and 
Hamburgh with Colonel Erskin and Glenegles, at 
20f. per diem, is 253 days .... 



C7r. 



tr 



ff 



ti 



Balance due by him 



250 

50 

241 12 0^ 

253 

794 12 0^ 

244 3 1^ 

£ 1038 15 I^ 



Contra. 



CV-. 



that a too narrow encouragement would neither contribute to 
my reputation, nor allow me to live at that rate, or in a credit- 
able i/i^ay, to keep such converse as will be necessary for capaci- 
tating me to advance these designs of public good which I nave 
conceived for the mutual interest of the .Government and na- 
tion. According to my serious reckoning, I think I shall be 
pinched m supporting my resolutions by any allowance under 
SOO/. a-year.'' (p. 527.) 
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The following are passages from his writings, verse and 
prose, and show how he performed his task. 

But the lampoons directed by the assailants of the Scottish 
Company against Paterson personally, like the above quoted 
eulogies, establish his fame as the life of the whole enterprise. 
" The Caledonia, or the Pedlar* turned Merchant, a Tragi- 
comedy, as it was enacted by His Majesty's Subjects of Scot- 
land in the King of Spain's Province of Darien,'*f is a poem of 
127 stanzas, many of which are too gross for quotation, yet 
they are scarcely more offensive than the language of Sir 
Edward Seymour in the House of Commons respecting our 
Union with the Scotch. The following stanzas furnish only an 
amusing historical travestie of the Darien business. 

I. 

A Borry poor nation, which lies in the north, 

As a great many lands which are wiser, 
Was resolv'd to set np for a neopie of worth. 

That the loons who laugh*a at her might prize her. 

V. 

Her neighbours she saw, and cars*d them and their gains. 

Had gold as they ventar*d in search on*t, 
And why should not she, who had unta in her brains, 

From a pedlar turn likewise a merchant ? 

xn. 
*Twas the very same thing, since Spain had Peru, 

With abundance of what they had none, 
Could they steal it, no matter where the mineral grew, 

Possession would make it their own. 

zni. 
Thus Paterson saw, their pastor and guide, 

Who rejoiced such a frolic had seized *em, 
And flin^iBj? his texts and his sermons aside, 

Lefl his nocks to be damned, if it pleased *em 

XIV. 

The prospect of gain made him off with his band. 

And away with his Bible (xeneve ; 
For he had a business of weight in his hand, 

The deceiver to cheat and deceive. 

XV. 

He had whined and had pray'd, and had laughed and had read. 

Till his hearers were going to leave him, 
And had got scarce a morsel to put in his head, 

For the de*el of a jack could they give him. 

* The bitterness of the taunt was adopted in the Parliamentary documents 
of the time. A Petition from Preston to the House of Commons in 1678 
asserts that the ** loose wandering Scots, with packs on their backs, took shops 
and lay in bams, and committedvillanies to tne hazard of men's lives.** 

t London, 4to. 1700, pp. 80, stanzas 127. 
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XYl, 

When be thoueht it but fit, as an orthodox teacher^ 

To ^et rid of his penniless lecture ; 
And since he looked thin, and had slayed as a preacher, 

To grow fat with the name of projector. 

XVII. 

Wherefore, packing up his divinity tools. 

He left them and their sins to God*s mercies, 
And forsaking the cure of their ignorant souls. 

He put in lor the cure of their purses. 



The people were wUlin^, and readjr prepared, 

To give way to his I^testont suit, 
And greedily caught and believed what they heard, 

Tho* they ne*er from the pulpit would do t. 

XX. 

What this sly man of kirk having joyfully found. 

He made use of his wits at command ; 
And told them he knew of a large piece of ground, 

Where gold was as plenty as sand. 

LX. 

A Bill was nrepared with a cartload of clauses. 

That his majesty might not peruse it. 
And having a sight of their reasons and causes. 

Take advice, and go near to refuse it. 

LXI. 

This the good Prince ne*er dreamed of, or supposed in breasts 

Of a people his sword had preserved. 
But immediately signed, to get rid of lus guests, 

Who fed in his camp as half-starved. 

LXII. 

For the King had all manner of reason to hope, 
That they harboured no thought which was evil. 

Nor imagined the zealots, whom he saved from the Pope, 
Were running headlong to the devil. 

LXIII. 

*Tis not to be thought but the deputies made 

All the haste that they could to be gone ; 
And, having iU served wnom they ne*er well obeyed. 

Took horse when their business was done. 

LXVII. 

The news had no sooner reached Edinburgh town. 

And been heard by the famishing tribe. 
But the realms of both Indies, every foot were their own. 

And the country came in to subscribe. 

Lxvin. 

Not a man but would |janff, and go set down his fist- 
Many would be put in for the Plate ; 

And since *twas nothing else but to be in the lists, 
He'd immediately get aa evtate, 
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LXXXV. 

Haying raised what they could, and advanced such a sum 

As our parish collectors for dues, 
*Twas advisable thought to go further from home. 

And get other lan<u into their noose. 

LXXV. 

And to show them the country next to *em should have 

The advantage of those more at distance, 
They agreed that in England, as a place where a knave 

Might prevail, and have ample assistance. 

liXxvni. 
But the Parliament smelPd out the stench of the plot, 

As the sinners were serving their turns, 
And cautioned the people to oeware of the Scot, 

If they mean to keep gold in their chums. 

LXXXII. 

Such a rub in his way as a Senate-house vote 

Was enough to have damped a man*s spirits. 
But insolent Paterson kept his first note. 

And stood up for the cause and its merits. 

LXXXIU. 

And cursing their wisdom, who could see through the cheat. 

Marched off with his parchment and scrowls. 
And endeavouring to shake the dust from his feet. 

Had like to *ve got rid of his soles. 

L.XXXIV. 

For he*d trotted so far on an errand so vun. 

When his time and his labour were lost. 
That to set his ^eat remnants together again, 

Was too hard on the Company *s cost. 

After describing in the same strain the visit of Paterson to 
Holland and Hamburgh for subscriptions, and an ill-prepared 
voyage to Darien^ with the disasters of the colony, the poem 
concludes with two stanzas. 

CXXVI. 

Two-thii*ds being dead, and another made slaves 

By the Spaniard, for fear of his ore. 
They left felling trees, and ceased digging graves, 

And crawrd to their ships from the shore. 

CXXVII. 

The first time a Scot ever wished himself home, 

For want of ffood air and of bread. 
And the last, irhe's wise, that he from it wUl come 

On such a fooPs errand as trade. 

Hodffes also wrote a grave defence of the Government, 
under the fiction of a narrative by one of the Adventurers re- 
turned from Darien after the disasters. The statements of 
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this writer are valuable as hints to trace Paterson^s previous 
career in the West Indies, although the utter falsehood of the 
imputation upon his employment as a preacher, throws sus- 
picion over all his assertions. 

In the mock dedication to the Company, he states, that 
if " you had listened to the wholesome advice of Mr. Douglass, 
an eminent and experienced man in India, who offered himself 
for your pilot, and his substance for your security, and had not 
been bewitched to the golden dreams of Paterson — a pedlar, 
tub-preacher, and, at last, whimsical projector — ^you might 
have had a good colony in India." He then proceeds : ^* Wil- 
liam Paterson, the author of this project, and penman, as it is 
shrewdly guessed, of the Octroy (the Darien Company's Act of 
1695), came from Sctotland in his younger years, with a pack 
at his back, whereof the marks may be seen, if he be alive* 
Having travelled this country some years he seated himself 
under the wing of a warm widow, near Oxford ; where, findinff 
that preaching was an easier trade than his own, he soon found 
himself gifted with an ardent spirit. Prophets being generally 
despised at home, he went on the propaganda fide account < 
to the West Indies, and was one of those who settled the 
Island of Providence a second time. But meeting with some 
hardships and ill luck, to wit, a governor being imposed on 
them by the King of England, which his conscience could not 
admit of, the prosperity of their constitution was altered, and 
they could no longer have a free port, or sanctuary, for bucca- 
neers, pirates, and such vermin, who had most need of being 
reclaimed into the Church. This disappointment obliged pre- 
dicant Paterson to shake the dust from off his shoes, and leave 
that island under his anathema." 

'^ Paterson returned to Europe some twelve years ago (1687) 
with his head full of projects, having all the achievements of 
Sir Henry Morgan, Batt Sharp, and the Buccaneers, in his 
budget. He endeavoured to make a market of his wares in 
Holland and Hamburgh, but without success. He went after- 
wards to Berlin, opened his pack there, and had almost caught 
the Elector of Brandenburgb in his noose ; but that miscarried 
too. He likewise imparted the same project to Mr. Secretary 
Blathwait, but still with the same success. 

^' Meeting thus with so many discouragements, in these 
several countries, he let his project sleep for some years, and 
pitched his tent in London, where matter is never wanting to 
exercise plotting heads. 

*^ His former wife being at rest, as well as his project, he 
wanted a help that was meet for him, went no further than the 
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red-faced coffee-woman, a widow in Burchin Lane, whom he 
afterwards carried to the Isthmus of Darien (to die). 

'* While he sojourned in London he found employment for 
his head ; and, like a true quack, boggled at nothing that 
offered itself for his thoughts. He was concerned in the 
Hampstead water ; and had an original hand in the project of 
the Bank of England. Being obliged, as he says kimsefff to 
communicate his thoughts to some eminent men, who were 
men able to carry it on, they bubbled him out of the premium 
and glory of the project The man, thinking himself iU*used 
by the managers of the Bank of England, studied how to be up 
with them; and, in opposition to it, he applied himself to the 
project of the Orphans^ Bank, where he was afterwards some 
time a Director, But thus missing of the wbhed*for aim, by 
reason of the clipped money, &c. and he meeting with some 
disgrace there too, was resolved to be even with the body of 
the nation. 

*^ Thus, discontented and uneasy in his mind, he roused up 
his Darien genius ; and, having vamped it up with some new 
light he had got by conversing with Dampier, he marched, bag 
and baggage, to the ancient kingdom, where it met with such 
encouragement at first sight that Tweeddale's Act was, viis et 
modisy conceived and bom in a trice. At this time, and for 
some months afterwards, Paterson had more respect paid him 
than the King's High Commissioner, and happy was he or she 
that had a quarter of an hour's conversation with this blessed 
man. When he appeared in public he looked with a head so 
full of business and care as if he had Atlas's burthen on his 
back. If a man had a fancy to be reputed wise, the first step 
he was to make was to mimic Paterson's phiz. 

** He brought with him a couple of subtle youths, to put his 
own crude and undigested notions into form. One was a 
Walloon by birth, whose native name was Serrurier, his English 
ikhme James Smith. He had acted as secretary to the famous 
Italian prince who put so many tricks on the Hollanders with 
his philosopher's stone. At this juncture he passed for a con- 
siderable London merchant. The other was Daniel Lodge, 
bom in Leith, in Scotland, of Yorkshire parents, bred a 
merchant in Holland, but cracked." 

'^ Paterson preached now only on India trade in London, 
taking no notice of Darien, except to *' some select heads able 
to bear it." Large subscriptions poured in, when the House 
of Commons stopped them. In Scotland their funds then were 
soon filled, viz. J&400,000; and Alexander Stevenson, the trea- 
surer of the church, and Gibson, a merchant of Glasgow, were 
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sent to Amsterdatn and Hamburgh for more sabscriptions. 
The Company lodged a large sum in the hands of Serrurier, 
alias Smithy to meet the charges of that deputation, viz. 
£18,000 to £20,000, which Smith misappUed, *< with PtUersan^a 
acquiescence/' says Hodges, whose account of the fraud, and its 
consequences, in a song, is the compound of malicious fiction 
and humorous truth. The form of Smith's fraud upon the 
Darien Company was his non-acceptance of bills drawn upon 
the funds entrusted to him. 

'* Daniel Lodge, one of the agents associated with Paterson 
in the business, was at Edinburgh," adds the party pamphleteer, 
" when the first bill was protested ; and had his papers seized 
and carried to the Company's office, with a couple of sentinels 
placed over them ; but^ he being Yorkshire blood, Scotch born, 
and Dutch bred, it was not easy to foster anything upon him. 

'^ Paterson was at Hamburgh upon the embassy when he 
heard of the misfortune of the bill ; but all he could do was to 
sigh and look dull. Nevertheless, it was observable that, 
although Paterson railed at Smith behind his back, there was 
never an ill-word between them when they met ; for you are 
to understand that Smith was one of the Company^s commis* 
sioners in Holland and Hamburgh about the time he suffered 
the bill to be protested in London. 

'^ A committee of five managed the Company's business 

abroad. Paterson and Smith were the two first ; , a 

Scotch merchant of London, the third ; the Laird of Glen* 
eagles, for the Church ; and Colonel John Erskine, the darling 
of the Church, made up the quorum, the two last being men of 
honour, but stranffers to trade. Gleneagles being arrived in 
London, they artided with him at Moncrieflfs conee*house, in 
November, 1696* 

''In Holland the Dutch were generally pleased with the 
Scotch East India trade; but, through an ugly accident at 
Camphor, at Paterson's landing, the Company's pottaffe was in 
danger of being miscooked. The story runs thus :— -The pas- 
sage had been rough, and the skipper had not provided plen- 
tifully for his passengers. This was the occasion of Paterson, 
when landing, and entertained hospitably by one Panton, a 
merchant, tasting more freely of the creature than he was used 
to do, for he always set up for a water*bibber. This Panton 
perceiving, plied him warmly, and took the liberty of pumping 
him. Paterson's tongue ran glib with the Hollands water ; in 
the eulogium of the Company he babbled out a secret, viz. : 
Thai their Act empowered them to give commissions to all kinds 
of people f without asking their nation f to trade to the Indies 
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under Scotch colours ; and that such people might dispose of 
their India goods where they pleased ^ providing they nuide a 
sham entry into Scotland ; and^ if the Company agreed to take 
three per cent, on the goods, such ships^ as traders with their 
commissions, would undersell the English seventeen per cent. 
Panton was glad of the news ; and no more subscriptions came 
to the Company — all the capitalists running upon the commis- 
sion of three per cent., and the profit of seventeen per cent. 

*^ It was too late for Paterson to eat in his words, so that 
all there could be said was, that this power of issuing commis- 
sions was only to be used if all besides failed. 

"But the Dutch East India Company was alarmed, and 
induced the authorities to stop the subscription. 

" At Hamburgh the committee succeeded till King William 
interfered.*' 

The reply to this attack is entitled " An Inquiry into the 
Causes of the Miscarriage of the Scots* Colony at Darien ; in 
an Answer to a Libel entitled a Defence of the Scots' abdi- 
cating Darien.*' Glasgow. 1700. 8vo. pp. 82. 

It treats the '' scurrilous reflections of Hodges on Mr. Pater- 
son" with contempt. They can *^ do that honest man no hurt*' 
(p. 53). 

As to the design to settle Darien being kept secret^ it is 
denied, "It was so well known in England that they sent 
Captain Long, the Quaker, to precede us. He was, we thinks 
near a month before us." 

In Mr. Laing's " Various Pieces of Fugitive Scottish Poetry,** 
principally of the 1 7th century (2nd series, Edinburgh, 8vo, 
1853), there is a poem, by an Unfortunate Englishman in Edin- 
burgh, upon, '' the Undertaking of the Royal Company of 
Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies ;'^ originally published 
in Edinburgh, 1697. It declares with pride, that there is "no 
land but boasts the tomb of some great Scot,** and then ex- 
patiates upon " Free Trade*" in a spirit worthy of our days. 

Trade needs no fertile acres for support. 

Wherever freedom lives, it makes its court, 

And only craves a safe and open port. 

But where it's wanting, penury is found, 

And makes such land inhospitable ground. 

A proof of which is miserable me, 

Wno never did one willing injury ; 

And yet have more than six years' prison found, 

For setting foot on Caledonian ground. 

The theme I treat is glorious, great, and brave, 

But he that sings it a poor chained slave. 

A wanting stranger too, despised by all, 

Whose bare complaints are count^ criminal. 
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Cease then, my Muse, and speak of this no more, 
But shift thy fancy to the English shore. 
In that once happy land, and may it be 
Happy again, wnich I scarce hope to see, 
There lived a set of merchants, might become 
The wisest council board in Christendom. 

In the Harleian Miscellany, with Notes by Oldys and Park 
{4to, London, 1809, Vol. II. p. 290), there is " An Elegy on 
the Death of Trade, by a Relation of the Deceased '' (London^ 
1698, 4to, p. 13), in the same spirit. 

A worthy old dame, 

Mother Trade was her name, 
That had long lain in desperate state ; 

Perceiving at last 

That all hopes were past, 
Contentedly bends to her fate. 

There's her grand-daughter, Art^ 
Hath a'most broke her heart, 
For the loss of so faithful a friend ; 
She sits in her chair, 
In the depths of despair. 
And seems to draw near tow*rdsher end. 

Industry^ her sister. 

When she left her she kiss*d her. 
And bid her for ever adieu ; 

I must seek out a place 

Where to alter the case 
For here I find it won't do. 

Her cousin, Invention^ 

Seems, too, in declension, 
And sits down by her and cries. 

Oh ! what shall I do ? 

I have nought to pursue, 
Except it be forging of lies. 

The whole routine of professions and occupations are then 
passed in order, and the decay of them displayed. 
The merchant says : — 

" m sell what I've got, and 
Go off into Scotland," 

and so ends the doggrel. 

A poem upon the undertaking, of some political pretensions, 
although rugged in its verse^ representing the Scotch as for 
ages devoted to war, at home and abroad, and now disposed 
to adopt the wise commercial habits of the EngUsh. 
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In thitt great school, some Scotsmen now are bred, 
And there find out the mysteries of trade. 
Amon^ the many yisiting every shore, 
Judicious Paterson, and many more, 
Frau|;ht with experience, back again do come, 
Strivmg to propagate their skill at home. 

Our neighbours, who so hate our British isle, 

They seek our ruin, at our losses smile. 

Haste, look about you, English men, he cries. 

The Scots will trade ; Scotland is growing wise : 

Her Senate does discern her interest, 

They'll cherish trade, by which you once were blessed. 

Free trade to the Indies and America 

Will make them rich like you, you poor as they. 

The poison drunk, soon the infection spreads, 
Makmg disdain and mischief fill their neads ; 
As a wise thing at home enraged they grow. 
And by their votes the utmost malice show ; 
As if these lauds were not together joined. 

Let trade increase, no matter where its seat, 
If either thrives, it's Brittany ffreat, great I 
That Scotland's like to thrive is very plain ; 
They've got a law. and can that law maintain ; 
A law that sets all sorts of trading free — 
No lapfl a wiser law did ever see. 

Wise Paterson, or his friends, could charm but few. 
Though all they said was potent, just, and true. 
Tliey made it evident that trade b^ sea, 
Needs little more support than being free ; 
All that our nature needs, or can desire, 
All that for pride or pleasure we require. 

Free trade will give, and teach us how to use, 
Instruct us what to take, and what refuse ; 
Trade has a sacred virtue none can see, 
Though ne'er so wise, except they traders be : 
It is not ten per cent, nor tnree times ten. 
Makes a land rich, but many trading men. 

It's not an easy task to stem the tide 
Of noisy scoffers, which do still deride 
All that their brutal senses have not tried. 
I who know this, and see what here is done, 
Admire the steady sense of Paterson. 
It is no common genius can persuade 
A nation bred in wars to think of trade. 

The unequal commercial regulations of tbe English are thus 
indignantly inveighed against, as having ruined the Scottish 
plantation trade ; the African and Indian Company, however^ 
18 hailed enthusiasticallyi as opening a new career. 
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But, says the poet, since it is also foolish to complain, 

He brings my thoughts to Scotland back affun ; 

Where ul the truths that Patersou has said, 

Had in the end but small impression made ; 

Had not the English votes, and noisy fears 

Awaked the land, and opened all our ears. 

Thus, as one man, the nation has combined, 

And speedily a mighty stock is joined. 

That the design is wise, I surely know. 

Though what it is Ijuidy may not show ; 

Nothing can be achieved, thoush ne*er so wise. 

If once made known, but will nnd enemies. 

This much TU saj, those that oppose it most 

Will in Uie end nnd all their labour lost ! 

They need not trade in paths we*ve trod before. 

Of undiscovered trade tne world has store ; 

With hills of silver, rivers paved with gold. 

Such lands the sun doth every day behold. 

On some such shore, f^om all pretenders Aree, 

This company desi^s a colony ; 

To which all mankmd freely may resort. 

And find quick justice in an open port. 

Then every man may choose a pleasant seat. 

Which poor men will make rich, and rich men great. 

The same topics are urged with equal zeal in the more dog- 

frel verse of ^^ Traders Release, or Courage to the Scotch 
ndian Company ; in an excellent new ballad, to the tune of 
The Turks are all coT^oundedJ* 

Its stanzas exhibit the nublic excitement of the hour in a 
broad light ; and one may be quoted for its warmth in honour 
of the subject of this memoir. 

Come raise up your heads, come rouse up anon I 
Think of the wisdom of old Solomon, 
And heartily join with our own Paterson, 

To fetch home Indian treasures ; 
Solomon sent afar for ([old. 
Let us do now as he did of old, 
Wait but three years for an hundred fold 

Of riches and all pleasures. 

The second expedition had also its poets. The news of 
the safe arrival of the first excited a fresh agitation throughout 
Scotland. Such events suggested *'The free Recruits for Cale- 
donia of the Rising Sun^ their farewell to Old Scotland;'^ 
which is a brief copy of verses by a volunteer^ then in the 
Kyles of Bute. He promises heartily to raise '^ a new Glasgow *' 
in Darien, and send the gold of Darien home to old Glasgow. 

To a pious ^' Ode made on the welcome news of the Safe 
Arrival and Kind Reception of the First Expedition to Darien/^ 
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published in 1699^ Caledonia replies by a bitter '' Complaint 
and Resolution/' when the opposition of King William and the 
English to the enterprise had begun to produce its disastrous 
effects. 

Vm resolved, she says, to carry on, 

My children's interest in new Caledoii, 

In spite of the English, and of Willie's nose. 

In which the King is made to return a somewhat uncourteous 
rejoinder. 

In his enthusiasm upon inteihgence of the successful voyage 
of the first fleet the pious poet thus appeals to the King to 
favour the enterprise — 

Now if, great Sir, you list to lend an ear, 
From a far country joyful news we hear, 
Fourth of November, thou auspicious day, 
Your valiant Scots their colours did display 
Into a western world, where they did meet 
Thousands of welcomes prostrate at their feet. 
Kind, harmless heathens, whom through time we vow 
To have good subjects both to God and you. 

What human counterplot can mar the thins, 
That is protected by Great Britain's King f 
Our claun is just, and so we value not 
The brags of Spain, nor thunderings of the Pope. . 
Who may well threaten — yet Don dare not fight 
When he minds Darien, and old eighty-eight. 

Nor shall insulting neighbours henceforth taunt 
The gen'rous Scots for poverty or want. 
Our ships through all the world shall go a run, 
Even from the rising to the setting of the sun. 

'^The Golden Island, or the Darien Song, in commenda* 
tion of all concerned in that noble Enterprise of the valiant 
Scots^ by a Lady of Honour. Edinburgh, 1699/' is written 
in the same enthusiastic spirit, when all was hope^ if not 
poetry. 

When we were on the Darien main. 

And viewed the noble land. 
The trees joined hands and bowed low 

For honour of Scotland. 

And still we bless the Lord of Hosts, 

And all our benefactors. 
And drink a health to Albany, 

For all our brave directors. 
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T. — { Page Ixxxviii.) 

Captain Long, the commander of the ship-of<-war mentioned 
in Dr. Wallace^s Journal as haying arrived in Darien a few days 
after the Scots, took possession of another part of the country 
in the name of the King. 



T 2.— (Page xci.) 

No connected narration of the several expeditions of the 
Scots has ever been published. Abundant materials for such a 
narrative exist in the tracts of the time, of many of which Mr. 
Hill Burton has given a list in his History of Scotland ; in Sir 
John Dalrymple's Memoirs ; and in the original MSS. in the 
Advocates^ Library, in Edinburgh. A valuable selection only 
of those MSS. has been published by the Bannatyne Club. It 
is probable that good cotemporary papers on the subject are 
still in the possession of the representatives of the unfortunate 
colonists. 



U. — (Page xcii.) 

How much Queen Anne^s ministers on this occasion expected 
a civil war, may be inferred from the fact of the six northern 
counties being then specially armed, in order to be prepared for 
an invasion by the Scots, who might have found much sympathy 
from the disaffected population of those counties. The follow- 
ing account of the foreign events which led to that dangerous 
crisis, from the " Four Last Years of the Reigning Queen '^ 
(p. 27), offers a powerful justification of Paterson^s views in 
regard to the Spanish West Indies and the designs of Louis 
the Fourteenth : — 

^'Though King William and the States-General went further 
in the Partition Treaty than could be well relished by the Com- 
mons of England ; yet all the advantages proposed by it to 
France were not sufficient to satisfy the ambition of the French 
King, who aimed at nothing less than the whole Spanish 
monarch V. Therefore King William engaged in this treaty, to 
hinder the said monarchy from falling wholly into his hands ; 
for the French agents were now very active at the Court of 
Spain, to get that King to declare the succession to his crown, 
in favour of the House of Bourbon; whereby the two 
monarchies were in danger of being united under one crowned 
head. 

^^ At the same time, the French armies were drawing in very 
great numbers towards the Netherlands, and were raising new 
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fortifications almost within cannon-shot of the Dutch frontiers^ 
which very much akrroed that Republic, obliged them to cut 
their dykes, and to put some of their country under water. 

^^ This extraordinary increase of the French power, with the 
King's open and barefaced encroachments on his neighbours^ 
in violation of the most solemn engagements, his seizing the 
trade of the Spanish West Indies, and debarring the subjects 
of other nations, which was one of the first steps he took with 
respect to Spain, carried such a threatening aspect, that the 
Parliament of England resolved unanimously to oppose him. 

^^ Thus far the Parliament thought fit to resolve concerning 
France, judging rightly, that these encroachments of the French 
Monarch n his neighbours would soon affect England, unless 
a timely stop was put to them ; and accordingly a ffood number 
of forces were sent over the same year to join tne Dutch ; a 
good fleet was also equipped and sent to sea, and prepwationa 
were made to carry on the war vigorously. King William also 
went over to Holland, and entered into a fresh treaty with the 
Emperor and the States-General, in consequence of the Grand 
Alliance, wherein they agreed mutually to assist each other 
against the common enemy until satisfaction should be given 
to the house of Austria in relation to the Spanish succession ; 
that the Spanish Netherlands should not be left in the hands of 
the French, and that the English and Dutch should keep all such 
places as they should conquer in the West Indies during the 
warP 



U 2. — (Page xdv.) 

No. 12,437 of the Additional MSS. in the Museum. These 
MSS. were presented to the Museum by Mr. Long, a descend- 
ant of the historian of Jamaica in the last century. 



U 8.— ( Pfege xcvii.) 

In the Appendix to the second volume will be found a 
financial document of 1701, which seems to be alluded to by 
Paterson. 



U 4.— (Page xcviii.) 

King William*B energetic adoption of the design to attack Spanish America. 

So early as in March, 1701, troops were ordered from Ireland 
with extreme urgency and secrecy. Benbow was sent to the 
West Indies wiw ten ships ; and the Admiralty even appro* 
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bended that too large a force would be taken away from tbe 
borne service^ and, at a cabinet council beld in December, it 
was determined to moderate these great efforts. (Correspond- 
ence of the Earls of Clarendon and Rochester by Singer, vol. ii. 
pp. 353—393, 410, 418, 423, 428, 429, 4to, London, 1828 j and 
the Minutes of the Cabinet in the State Paper Office.) 

In September, the secretary of state, Mr. Vernon, writes, — 
'^ We furnish the Post-Boy with as much as they know of the 
expedition of Benbow/' (Ibid. p. 388.) 

It was on the Slst of December, 1701, that King WiUiam 
made his famous speech to Parliament. Measures were even 
taken to assemble the Buccaneers for this service. (Vernon 
Correspondence by James.) 



U 6.— (Page xcix.) 

A tract in Paterson's style of composition, and having in- 
trinsically all the merits of his enlightened views, was published 
in 1703. It proposes a perpetual commission for checking the 
Public AccountSy as Paterson states he had done in the paper 
communicated to King William. Its title was as follows :*-• 

''Englands Great Concern. In the perpetual Settlement 
of a Commission of Accounts : with Clauses and Powers fixing 
National Benefit thereby in the several Branches following: viz. 

** The exact Quota of the Sums to be raised for Public 
Service, and the faithful Collecting and Disposing thereof. 

'^ The Securing to all Persons in the Army and Navy their 
full Pay at fixed Times. 

''The Providing for those that are Maimed and for the 
indigent Widows and Orphans of those that die in the Nation's 
Service. 

'' The due Payment of all Soldiers^ and Seamen's Debts to 
their Creditors without Suit or Charge at Law. 

''The Making good the deficient Funds^ clearing the 
Nation's Debts^ and raising the Public; Credit. 

*' And the ordering of Taxes so as may be most favourable 
to the value of Land and Advancement of Trade. 

'' With a Discovery of some notable Frauds committed in 
collecting the Supplies." 



T 2 
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U 6.— (Page c.) 

The Earl of Peterborough was appointed to the command of 
the land forces in this expedition. In one of his letters he 
states that he had been called upon to give ministers a lower 
estimate of the strength wanted for it than was already agreed 
to be indispensable. It is clear the requirement of men else- 
where was an obstacle to perseverance in the West India 
operations^ which the Duke of Marlborough held to be far less 
important than his o\v^n great movements in Flanders and 
Germany. 



V. — (Page cv.) 

Search has been made without success among the records of 
the Admiralty for this paper. Paterson's considerable nautical 
experience, combined with his mercantile knowledge and his 
taste for mechanics^ would naturally suggest to him many im« 
provements in the naval service. 



W. — (Page cviii.) 

This refers to the large bequest by Mr. Atkinson to Glasgow 
to popularise the study of political economy. 



W 2. — (Page cix.) 

The proceedings upon Paterson's petition upon this double 
return are entered in the Journals of the House of Commons 
1708. 



W 3.— (Page cix.) 

Paterson's services in promoting the Union deserve to be 
made the subject of a special disquisition, for which the ma- 
terials are offered in his Dialogue of 1706 and the Appendix. 



X. — (Page cxvi.) 

Paterson's career raises the most important questions, to 
which the administratiye reformations recently begun give great 
interest. We are only resuming efforts for that end whicn be- 
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long to our political and legal history for ages* In his time, 
the revolution of 1688 had excited hopes of improvement on 
this head, often disappointed before ; and his case seems to 
have been long looked upon as a hard one^ for which there was 
no remedy. Marked out by public opinion for the highest ad-^ 
ministrative posts, he was appointed to do only the most 
arduous, and almost unseen work. He passed the latter years 
of his life in struggling for the payment of money due to him 
under Acts of Parliament. 

The subject of appointments to public posts is well illus- 
trated by a tract, intituled, '^ Offices and Places of Trust not 
to be bought or sold, or given to insufficient persons. By E. 
N." London. 4to. 1660, pp. 13. 

The following passage from this tract, including the statute 
of Richard II. (1S88), on administrative appointments, opeD« 
that whole subject ; and, as in Paterson*s time there was still 
need, as his case proves, of this good law being better ob- 
served, so now the public could be usefully reminded, by the 
efforts of administrative reformers, of the existence of this solid 
constitutional basis of almost all we want on this head. It 
depends simply on zealous men putting this law in motion, by a 
few prosecutions, if needed^ to cut up illegal patronage by the 
root. 

The author of the tract opens his statement of ** what quali- 
fications the law of England expects of .all who are to be sub- 
ordinate magistrates and officers " under the Crown, by a short 
sketch of the laws of all other nations on this head. " It is 
most true,'' he says, ^' that if offices and places of trust in any 
nation be given to men not qualified, or sold, this would be a 
bar to all generous endeavours. Who would industriously and 
strenuously betake himself to any ingenuous art or profession 
if money or squint-affection shall preponderate true worth ? 
Friends or monev then will do that which pains, learning, and 
long experience (gotten by length of time, and variety of occur- 
rences,) shall never be able to compass without them. Friends 
and money are the fodder of the brutish part of man, but not 
his purest nutriment : and it is the fate of wise men oflten to 
be poor, and I cannot call it their fault to be modest. They 
are poor, they cannot buy ; — they are modest, they will not 
beg, because they conceive merit overweighs money or friend- 
ship in wise men's esteem. 

" But," pursues our author, after showing that in all ages 

ages and in every nation upon earth, the true rule has been to 
make worthiness the test of fitness for public employments, 
'^ but there is little need of looking abroad for other authori- 
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tiei, histories^ and laws, against sale of olBBces and places of 
trusty and enjoining the disposing of them to the most woithy^ 
the laws of England are of themselves sufficient to this 
purpose/* 

In support of this sound doctrine, £• N« cites Fleta and Sir 
Edward Coke, who deemed the following statute worthy to be 
written in ^* letters of gold and more fit to be executed :" but 
especially the old statutes ; and sets forth this Act of 12 
Richard IL, word for word :— 

" 12th Year or Richard 2nd, Cap. II. 

'' None shall obtain offices by suit, or for reward, but upon 
desert. 

'^Item : it is accorded that the Chancellor, Treasurer, Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, Steward of the King's House, the King's 
Chamberlain, Clerk of the Rolls, the Justices of the one Bench 
and of the other. Barons of the Exchequer, and all other that 
shall be called to ordain, name, or make justices of peace, 
sheriffs, escheators, customers, comptrollers, or any other 
officer or minister of the King, shall be firmly sworn that they 
shall not ordain, name, or make justices of peace, sheriff, 
escheator, customer, comptroller, nor other officer nor minister 
of the King, for any gift or brocage, favour or aj^eetiim ; nor 
that none which pursueth by him or by other, privily or openly, 
to be in any manner of office, shall be put in the same office, or 
in any other ; but that they make all such officers and ministers 
odhe best and most lawful men, and sufficient to their estima- 
tion and knowledge." 

He then extends the doctrine to ecclesiastieal preferments, 
and concludes with these memorable words :-^ 

*^ From all the authorities and laws that I have thus troubled 
you with, give me leave to infer thus much : — 

'* Isf. That the sale of offices and places of trust is per- 
nicious to the Crown, for it corrupts the crystal stream of 
royal justice, and makes that vendible which should be free. 
He that will be so sordid as to buy against law, will think 
himself indulged to be so base as to sell also against it. 

'^Snd. That the light of nature is not so dim and purblind 
but it can see, — not so degenerate but it can abhor— corruption 
and unworthiness in places of trust. 

*^3rd. That thus the ship of the realm must shift her sails as 
the wind of the goddess money shall blow, and go this, or that, 
or any other way, though it be upon apparent rocks, to the 
hasard of its ruin, if money bids. 
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*^ 4th. That it spoils the harmony of the world by inverting 
the order of nature. 

^* 5th. It is a bar to ingenuity and study after all noble en- 
dowments if gold shall overbalance goodness, and if afi ass 
laden with money shall carry precedency before an heroic and 
generous soul, never so well furnished and laden with worth 
and learning, the richest earthly furniture of mankind/' 

These sentiments and the statute were not without response 
even under the two last Stuarts. In the important adminis- 
trative case of Perceval Brunskill, in the seventeenth century, 
every point analogous to the objects of the statute was raised, 
and the statute cited with proof of its efficacy. 

Mr. Perceval Brunskill was an attorney-at-law in very good 
repute, holding an office in the Record Department of the 
Rolls, with some ractice. He had also a small independent 
fortune. In his business he had noticed great abuses in the 
levy and appropriation of fines payable upon certain legal pro* 
cesses ; and, being a man of conscientious feelings and strong 
resolution, he acted upon his official oath^ ^^not to conceal 
such abuses to the damage of the Crown and the subject,'' and 
therefore discovered them to Charles IL, with proof that a 
public loss was thereby incurred to the amount of 400,000/. 
per annum. The case was made clear to the satisfaction of 
the law officers, and the honest, intelligent informer was to be 
promoted in the department which he thus sought to purify. 
Thence, however, came his ruin, and a struggle of thirty to 
forty years for redress. The heads of the departments which 
Mr. Brunskill attacked-^ the great judges who shared the 
plunder — set themselves vigorously to work to defeat his pro- 
ceedings. The post intended for him was given to another 
before he could obtain admission into it under the king's 
appointment; his private practice was undermined, and his 
means of subsistence materially lessened. He appealed to the 
king ; even ffot some favourable audiences, but no regular adju- 
dieation* He was enabled to stand his ground in the struggle 
until the Revolution of 1688 closed the first eighteen yeara' 
scenes in this official drama. This Revolution was to put 
many wrongs right, and Perceval Brunskill now took heart the 
more as h^ had in the Convention Parliament numerous sup- 
porters of his claims. Fifty members^ it is stated, signed their 
approval of his representation of those claims addressed to the 
king. He also repeated his charge of gross peculation in the 
law offices to the public loss of 400,000/. a-year. Nor can a 
doubt be entertained as to the correctness of his views. A 
committee of the House of Commons examined the CMe^ and 
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reported that his proofs were irresietible, recommending imme- 
diate redress. This was in 1693, when money was enough 
wanted for the service of the state. The House, however^ 
less judicially inclined than the committee^ refused to adopt 
the report ; yet small grants of money and of crown-lands were 
given to him^ as appears by the Treasury minutes of the time. 
At length I by great perseverance, and with the help of scores 
upon scores of signatures of Members of ParUament, Mr. 
Brunskill obtained a reference to the Attorney-General, who 
made a report fully bearing him out. 

This report was made in the twenty-ninth year of a contest 
for a claim^ moderate as far as the individual wrong, but 
which, if satisfied, must have stayed a course of pubUc plunder^ 
amounting to the enormous sum of 400,0002. a-year for twenty- 
nine years, or at least thirty millions sterling ! 

Now, if a TRIBUNAL had existed such as the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, before which this case could have 
been brought of rights Mr. Brunskill would have escaped his 
ofBcial martyrdom, and the public service would have been so 
far amply and honestly provided with money. Such access, of 
righty is provided for by the Privy Council Act of 1833, in 
appeals from the tribunals to the Judicial Committee ; but in all 
administrative cases amenable to it a discretion is still left to 
the Crown (that is to say, to ministers and their delegates) 
whether claimants of the Crown's justice shall be heard or 
not. Before the statute of 1833 was passed it was open to 
argue that such discretion was usurped against the best usage, 
and contrary to the coronation oath, by which the sovereign is 
bound to be just, and therefore to hear. But by the express 
words of the statute, making bad worse, the matter is left 
absolutely to a fatal discretion. This was urged, but in vain, 
at thew time upon the attention of Members of the House of 
Commons. 

Recent cases might be adduced to show the crying injustice 
of this want of a tribunal to decide administrative cases judi- 
cially. 

In the United States, after seventy years' experience of the 
mischievousness of our old system in this respect, which was 
continued from the practice of the old colonies, such a tri- 
bunal is recently constituted. 

The single point provided for by the statute of Richard II., 
set forth above, has recently given occasion to very important 
incidents. One effect of discussions at the Revolution of 
1688 was the proposal of a Bill to secure fit appointments to 
all branches of the public service, upon which the Secretary of 
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State, Vernon^ said, '' He would gladly see such a law pass if 
it were not too Utopian/' It failed, not because it was Utopian, 
but because our public men had not at that time public virtue 
enough to bear it. It is a mark, surely, of the good progress 
making, that the vigorous attempt made during the last few 
years for the same object is much better received. But it has 
been resisted with no slight boldness, as shown in the follow- 
ing passage from a letter on the proposed measure. 

"The basis of the whole scheme — that of governing on prin- 
ciples of the strictest purity, even so as to exclude sdl patron- 
age whatever — ^is it as sound a principle as, at first sight, it 
appears to be ? Is the rule, deiur digniori, founded on a truth 
so evident, and on maxims of such universal application, that 
we ought to apply it to 16,000 public ofiices at once? It is, at 
least, a perfect novelty. It is a rule never hitherto enforced in 
any commonwealth except that of Utopia. It does not prevail 
in the legal, or medical^ or sacerdotal, or naval, or miUtary, or 
mercantile professions. It is unknown to the great commercial 
and municipal corporations among us. In every age, and land, 
and calling, a large share of success has hitherto always been 
awarded to the possessors of interest, of connection, of favour, 
and of what we call good luck. Can it be that all the world is, 
and has always been, wrong about a matter so level, as it might 
seem, to the capacity of the least wise, as well of the wisest ? 
Or^ if such an error has become thus inveterate in our thoughts 
and habits, is not the very fact of the inveteracy of it a serious 
obstacle to this plan ? The lawgiver may keep ahead of the 
public virtue, but he cannot shoot out of sight of the moral 
standard of his age and country. The world we live in is not, 
I think, half moralised enough for the acceptance of a scheme 
of such stern morality as this." — (Letter to the Treasury, 
signed James Stephen. " Papers on the Civil Service,^^ 1855, 
p. 57.) 

The writer of these lines, betraying at once extreme ignorance 
of history and of the law, and gross want of principle upon a 
capital point of Christian ethics, describes himself as having 
been for more than thirty years the legal adviser of, and 
otherwise employed in, the Colonial Office, and now a Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge and at Haileybury, and a Privy Councillor 1 
Adding an utterly false estimate of the better side of human 
nature to his mistake of the law, he declared his conviction 
that our public men would not consent to forego patronage. 
Happily his influence has failed to affect the progress of the 
reformation which is to purify the public service^ and secure 
for '^ merit " its just reward. 
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Z.— (Page cxvii.) 

In the tract, entitled. The Four last Years of Queen Anne, 
there is a passage which confirms the conclnsion of the Editor, 
that Paterson was not consulted in the formation of the South 
Sea Company, the first rise of which is there attributed to ^^ a 
scheme given in to Harley some years before, by Dr. Paul 
Chamberlayne, a man well known for his skill in man-mid- 
wifery, and who it seems had made a voyage to the West 
Indies in his younger days. His proposal was, that a conquest 
should be made of some part of South America, and colonies 
settled there, as in Jamaica, and the other English plantations, 
which Mr. Harley at that time seemed to neglect as an idle 
dream. But perhaps he might take some hints from it, for 
when he was out of all employment, he was observed often to 
find fault with the management of the war, and it was the usual 
topic of his friends, when they talked of the public afiairs, that 
the only way to bring the war to a right issue, and to weaken 
the power of France and Spain, would be by sending a strong 
armament to make conquests in the Spanish West Indies ; that 
being the main source from whence the French king drew his 
supplies. Some overtures of this kind were also made to the 
then ministry by other handsy but they looked upon all such 
projects to be both expensive and impracticable, and such as 
might expose the common cause to the greatest hazards ; and 
therefore they always continued firm in this resolution, that 
there was no other way so feasible to reduce the power of 
France as by taking their strongest towns in the Netherlands 
which guaraed their frontiers** — an opinion which Lord 
Chatham afterwards rejected ; and so crushed the French 
power in Canada. 

The following portions of a printed letter of the time, pre- 
served in the library of Guildhall, seem to shew it to have been 
written by Paterson ; and so to prove that he had not been 
consulted in planning the South Sea Company. 

The Advantages of the South Sea Trade. (Addressed to 

the Earl of Oxford.) 
** Excuse me, my Lord, says the writer, if one who never had 
the happiness to be introduced to your Lordship's patronage, 
and contrary to modern custom, was too modest to introduce 
himself, come now to congratulate your Lordship on your glo- 
rious success in the affair of the South Sea. The commands of 
my superiors some years since imposed upon me the task of 
inculcating somewhat of the same nature into the hearts of the 
heads of the late ministrv.^' 
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Thus after alluding to the efforts of Harley^ by means of the 
enterprise, to relieye the nation from its financial difficulties, 
the writer proceeds : 

^^ Pardon me if I offer some few reasons that may encourage 
all who wish well to such a wisely-digested undertaking to a 
prosecution of their ever dearly-beloved interests. 

" The benefits which the French have reaped from the South 
Sea trade are a sufficient argument for our undertaking it, and 
the weariness of a peace will not afford any reason to slacken 
our preparations, or with any one that will consider that there 
has been a time when interest got the better of jealousy in the 
Spaniard. Since we pretend not to seize but to secure their 
mines to them against the invasion even of ourselves, of course 
in return gratitude will inspire them to grant us a freedom of 
that trade which others have taken almost wholly from them 
upon special grounds. In a treaty it were not difficult to prove 
to them that by allowing a reasonable customs, or on exports 
and imports, their property would be in less danger than of late 
years. We ask not to interfere with their mines of gold or 
silver. A freedom of traffic is all we ask.^' 

<^ Such freedom would secure their mines. For while liable 
of late to ravages of any superior power, it would be the in- 
terest of all to protect them from the particular invaders — the 
Drakes, Raleighs, Morgans, or Pointis — so dangerous in late 
ages. 

'^ This trade may prove the speediest, if not the only means 
of procuring peace to Europe. It may be the sinews of war ; 
and the South Sea trade is the fountain of supply to France. 
The consequence is obvious; and the public and private in- 
terests are so interwoven, that quickness of returns oeing con- 
sidered, no trade can compete with this.''— (The library of 
Guildhall. Miscellaneous. Folio v. v. No. 6.) 

AA. — (Page cxvii.) 
Journals of the House of Lords for 1713. 



BB. — (Page cxvi.) 
See Appendix E 2 suprd. 

BB 2*— (Page cxix.) 

The aeee99wn of George the First has not perhaps been 
strongly enough insisted upon by our historians as the turning 
point in the confirmation of free policy, and the principles of 
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the revolution ; but although that auspicious event rescued 
William Paterson from misery, and events have justified his 
opinions, political and financial, a passing reference to it is all 
that belongs to it in this place. 



CC. — (Page cxxii.) 

Paul Daranda, Paterson^s executor, is known in connection 
with him from as early as 1 694, the year of the proposals of 
the Orphan Fund, for which they were trustees together. His 
name is entered for a large sum in a patriotic loan in 1695. 
He is mentioned as arrived from Amsterdam in 1701, when 
Lord Shaftesbury then writes to the merchant Mr. Furley 
about him as follows : ^^ I have received yours by Mr. Daranda, 
with whom I am extremely glad of the opportunity of being 
acquainted/' (Forster^s Correspondence of Locke, Sidney, and 
Shaftesbury, with Furley, privately printed, London, 8vo. 1847, 
p. 93.) He subscribed 4,000/. to the South Sea Company's 
fund in 181 1, as appears by the list of the original shareholders 
in the British Museum, MSS. No. . After 

Paterson's death he became a member of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, whose capital provided for the Equivalent Fund ; and 
in the charter of that bank there is an entry of the indemnity 
of 18,241/. 10^. lOJ-rf. the portion of the Equivalent given to 
Paterson by the Act of Parliament of 1715. A fac-simile of a 
bill of exchange, drawn by him upon Jacob Tonson, in 17^79 is 
here given, to shew his handwriting. It was found by Mr. 
David Laing on the back of a pamphlet^ cls if so transmitted for 
safety* He died at Putney, in 1729, intestate, as appears 
from his widow havng taken out letters of administration to 
his estate, of the amount of which no proof has been found. 
Paterson^s affectionate esteem for him is shown by the munifi- 
cent legacy of 1000/., one-eighth of the testators fortune, seems 
to be a sufficient confutation of alleged fraud committed by him 
against Paterson's family. A tradition to that effect prevails in 
Scotland, where it is also said, that large sums still remain in 
the Bank of England, a portion of Paterson's estate unac* 
counted for at his decease. Law suits are asserted to have been 
instituted against him in respect of this estate ; but the editor 
has not been able to trace them. 

In order to put such statements to a fair proof, he laid an 
information on the subject before the Lords of the Treasury ; 
and as nothing was done in the case, it is to be presumed that 
no fund unaccounted for exists in the Bank. A similar mis'^ 
take has prevailed in regard to the Royal Bank of Scotland^ 
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That body having been the depository of the annuity of 
10,000/., for which its advance of money to pay the E(|uivalent 
Fund was the consideration, an erroneous notion has ansen that 
it became possessed of Paterson's fortune ; a supposition nega- 
tived by the character of the bank's foundation. The editor 
has given currency to such statements in papers connected with 
his work on Paterson, and gladly offers this conclusion on the 
point, with* his acknowledgment of the courtesy with which 
his application to the secretary of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
for any particulars its records might afford respecting Paterson. 
He may still be permitted to repeat a suggestion made in those 
papers, that the Directors of so prosperous an institution, inti- 
mately connected with the name of Paterson, and a singularly 
favourable example of the wisdom of his views, would do well 
to aid every effort to honour the memory of this Scottish 
worthy. 

DD. — (Page cxxiii.) 

Another interesting case of redress at the accession of George 
I., against the " violent party " of Queen Anne's reign, is re- 
corded in the State Paper Office Domestic volume for 1715. It 
was that of Captain Wyvil, of the Royal Navy, who had re- 
tired to Holland after many years of good service and neglect. 



EE. — (Page cxxiv.) 

The cotemporary critic attributes the "Fair Payment no 
Sponge,'* to either *^ Paterson or De Foe;'* but Mr. Crossley's 
opinion, stated in the preface, that it was written by the latter, 
will not be dissented from by any reader of the tract. 



FF. — (Page cxxix.) 

In the " Historical Register,*' for 1719, published by the direc- 
tion of the Sun Insurance Office, there is an elaborate detail 
of the resistance of the Parliament of Paris, and other great 
corporations, to the dangerous financial measures of the time. 
The principles, urged with great force by these illustrious 
bodies, are analogous to Paterson's, and directly opposed to 
Law's ; and it may be resumed that the directors of the Sun 
Office were partisans of the sound Paterson doctrine. 



GG. — (Page cxxxiv.) 
See Life of Paterson by the Author. Edin. 1858. 
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NOTES TO VOL. E. 



A.— (Page 5.) 



The authorities referred to in the text for the opinion^ that 
in 1695 a real Wednesday-night Club existed in Friday-street, 
and that the Bank of England originated in its debates, are Mr. 
Macculloch, in his Bibliography of Political Economy, Svo. 
1841, p. 1403 Mr. Lawson, in his History of Banking, second 
edition, 8yo. 1856, p. 402; and the earlier address of Mr. 
Allardyce^ in 17^8, to the Proprietors of the Bank', 8yo. p. 42. 



B— (Page 6.) 



The author of the letter to Locke, printed at the com- 
mencement of the Appendix, has not been ascertained by 
the slightest extrinsic proof, and the style is somewhat more 
terse than that of Paterson's later wntings. The opinions 
however supported in it are identical with his, and the reason- 
in? of the whole letter is perhaps more powerful than any 
other monetary work extant. It has also considerable historiciu 
value. 



C— (Page 7.) 

The origin of our sinking fund is much disputed, and the 
merit of the measure has been given to various persons, such as 
Secretary Stanhope, Sir Robert Wnlpole, and Mr. Archibald 
Hutcheson. In tne following extract, from a pamphlet of 1729^ 
attributed to Mr. Pulteney, the point is fully examined : 

*^ I shall make a few remarks (he says) on the sinking fund, 
which may enable you to judge of the true rise and foundation 
of this fund. 

'^ It cannot be thought surprising that so prodigious a scheme, 
as it is represented, should produce more than one pretender to 
the honour of its invention ; but that a certain person (who hath 
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very little just pretension to it) should so confidently arrogate 
the whole glory to himself, is indeed matter of some astonish- 
ment ; for it cannot escape notice, what great endeavours have 
been used to fix the establishment of this fund to the year 1717) 
beinff mentioned no less than five or six times, with a particular 
emphasis, in the representation, and yet perhaps they may fail of 
having the designed eifect ; for if we Iook no farther than to the 
beginning of his late Majesty's reign^ and remember that the 
Act which establishes the aggregate fund, passed in the first 
year of it, under another administration ; that Act must certainly 
be allowed to be the beginning of a sinking fund, since her late 
Majesty *s death ; for though it is in a particular manner appro* 
priated to the paying oiFand cancelling exchequer bills, yet it is 
very ridiculous to imagine that the design ot establishing this 
fund was not, as the whole tenour of the Act plainly shews, to 
lay a foundation for paying off the national debt^ notwithstanding 
that these bills are first named because they were the most ex* 
pensive at that time to the public. 

<*This Act therefore hath certainly the preference to any 
others, in this light, as it brings a real increase to the sinking 
fund by the addition of ten or twelve several duties, with the 
appropriation of all unappropriated money that should at any 
time remain in the Exchequer for this good use, which plainly 
shews the extensive views of this Act, and this clause for many 
years added a good sum to the sinking fund ; but, about the year 
1722 (when our annual expenses were increased, and the under- 
takings of our ministers enlarged), this great addition was taken 
from It ; and, if the other duties and surpluses bad not been ap- 
propriated by this Act towards tlie payment of the national debt} 
we may be almost assured, from what hath happened in the case 
of the coal duty, that they would have been long since applied to 
other services, and the produce of the sinking fund would have 
made but a poor figure in the discharge of our debts. 

^* It is therefore certain that the aggregate fund deserved some 
notice at least; because, besides having produced so much a 
greater sum towards the discharge of the national debt, it hath 
the undisputed merit of having completed the civil list to 
700,000/. per annum in the last reign, and now stands engaged 
to make it good to 800,000/. per annum, in case the present 
funds should not produce more. This fiind hath likewise paid 
the interest of the 1^079,000/. raised for the service of the year 
1716, and hath hindered that new and heavy debt from being a 
burthen to any minister now living. 

^' It is true that the reduction of one per cent, upon the 
South-Sea Fund was made in 171*^ but took place only firom 
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the Midsummer following, and hath produced to Michaelmas 
1726, 246,289/. surplus only. 

**The reduction of the interest paid the Bank for exchequer 
bills was likewise made in 17)7; but the late Mr. Lowndes 
(who perfectly understood these things, and looked upon it as a 
consequence of establishing the aggregate fund,) always carried 
this saving to that account. 

^^ I should not have troubled you with these particulars (which 
in truth are of no consequence to the public) if I did not hear it 
continually asserted that the Acts passed in 1717 were the 
beginning and establishment of the sinking fund, as well as to 
do justice to the memory of a noble lord at the head of the 
Treasury at the beginning of his late Majesty's reign, who was 
as desirous to pay off the national debt as any man since, and 
had actually lormed designs for this purpose, not subject to 
those inconveniences and mischiefs which have arisen from the 
bungling work of some of his successors, by proceeding upon 
stock-jobbing plans and views, which had been entirely pre- 
vented if the scnemes of this noble lord had fallen into the hands 
of men endowed with his capacity and integrity to put them in 
execution. I have been informed that he did not indeed think 
of laying any new duties and impositions on the people for this 
purpose, being fully persuaded that they were too much loaded 
already ; yet he thought of one method besides the only three 
methods which it is said could be found out, and that was by 
contracting our annual expenses to such a sum as the nation was 
able to raise within the year; and, if this only had been pursued, 
the kingdom had been some millions less in debt than it is at 
present. 

<^ It is usual for men who are but little acquainted with what 
passes in the world to be easily led into an admiration of things 
new and unknown to them, and they commonly ascribe the 
honour of a meritorious action to the person who claims it with 
the greatest confidence ; but surely in this case no man's vanity 
can so far impose on himself, much less upon the sensible part 
of the world, as to make them believe that the reduction of inte- 
rest is any particular discovery of his own, since nothing can be 
more plain and obvious to common sense ; for it is no more than 
what eveiy prudent man hath done, or endeavoured to do in his 
private afiaii*s, and in public afiPairs no more than what was prac- 
tised, about sixty years a^o, by the famous De Wit, in paying 
off the debts of Hollana; and though some people, perhaps, 
have been too busy in taking care of their affairs at home to look 
much into transactions abroad, yet they might have learned this 
wonderful secret from a sheet of paper entitled, * A Letter to a 
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Member of the late Parliament, concerning the Debts of the 
Nation. Printed for Ed. Poole, under the Royal Exchange, 
anno 1701. Price 3rf/ 

^* In this little paper the whole mystery of the-sinking fund is 
very particularly, plainly, and fullv laid down ; so that any man^ 
for the price of three pence and half an hour's reading might 
have been made as wise in this particular as by the study of 
twenty years, and have built up as pompous a monument to 
himself. 

" The reduction of the high interest which the great expenses 
of long wars had occasionea was so natural a consequence of 
quiet and peaceable times that the hopes and appearance of it 
only in the year 1717 had done this to the hands of our minis- 
ters; and, unless we suppose them to have been inexcusably 
wanting in their duty, they could not any longer have delayed 
lowering the interest of the redeemable national debts from six 
to five per cent, which was then the legal interest of the king- 
dom, and had been so for some years before, by virtue of an Act 
passed in the late queen's reign. 

" This was owned by a very intelligent person (a Member of 
the House of Commons and a director of the Bank, since de- 
ceased), who declared, upon the late debates, that the sinking 
fund was not the product of any one man's invention, but the 
natural consequence of the Act of Parliament in the queen's 
time for reducing interest."* 

The tract of 1701 thus referred to is too important, as contain- 
ing the first plan ever miide for paying off tne national debt, to 
be omitted, although its authorship can be given to Paterson 
upon little more than intrinsic grounds. Although written less 
in this redundant style of his later works, it is identical with them 
in its purpose. Nor will it be forgotten that he was at this time 
in confidential communication with King William, or that his 
letter of 1809 to the Lord Treasurer Godolphin, expressly refers 
to his other personal papers. 

This tract is as follows, with an addition from a copy of its 
second edition published in London in the same year. The 
first edition has no plan of publication. The two copies here 
used are in the Bodleian Library. 

"Dec. 20th, 1700. 

*• Sir, — I have received yours of the 4th instant, in which you 
desire an account how much has been raised by Parliament from 
the 5 th of November, 1688 to the end of the Session of Parliament, 
1699, and likewise what the present debt or interest is, and how 

* " Some Considerations on the National Debts, the Sinking Fond, and 
the State of Fablic Credit : in a Letter to a Friend in the Country.** 
Lond. 1729. 8vo. 
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much is paid per annum for the sum, and what may be annually 

Said off} with my thoughts of the more probable method of soon 
ischarging the nation from the debts amtracted in the late war. 

<* I shall therefore, in obedience to your command, endeavour 
according to my power, to give you sudi satisfaction ; and if I 
fall short in any particulars, its for want of better information. 

**For the annual grants I have taken the stated accounts 
of the commissioners appointed bv Parliament in 169T, since 
which I have referred to the Acts of Parliament. A list of those 
grants you receive herewith. 

'' For an account of the present debts at interest, I take the 
state of them as they were the I9th of December, 1699, and what 
wa/} then paid for the same, which account I have examined, and 
though there are some very small errors, yet the charge not being 
greater than it ought to be I have made that mv standard, and have 
added one column more, to shew what eacn article has repaid 
from that day to this. This account you have likewise sent you. 

*^ As for the other debts without interest, they are now under 
the examination of commissioners, who are to lay them before 
the House of Commons as soon as stated ; therefore I shall at 
this time pass them by, without any other remaiic than that they 
may be more than the amount of the forfeited estates in Ireland. 
The reversion of annuities are not in themselves a debt, annuities 
being only chargeable with interest : thus, if that should be re- 
duced, they would then become a debt, wluch makes me mention 
them* 

'< It is to be observed in the account above, that tiiere has been 
paid off and discharged from the principal this year 912,812/. 
by reason whereof I must therefore shew how much the interest 
is run into arrear, there being several deficient fund% for which 
there is not provision of interest, which will enable me to give a 
perfect answer to your next question^ viz. : How much may be 
annually paid off? I have therefore sent you the estimate a all 
the branches of the revenue of the year 1699^ as also those of the 
dvil listf to which there is joined a list of the (kfident funds with 
their interest, and the balance how much may be paid off. 

*^ Lastly I have added an account of what may be paid off in 
six years, if the interest should continue as it is, and that the 
revenue should be the same. And I have in another account 
shewn what may be paid off and disdiarged in the latter time, 
if interest shall be reduced to five per cent., which answers your 
last question. 

*^ On all which I have made some short remarks, which, with 
due submission, I leave to your judgment, not doubting but they 
maybe of some use to you, to improve as your leisure and op* 
portuni^ permit* 
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An Account of what bas been given by Parliambxt from the 6th 


of Noyember, 1688, to the end of the Sbssion of Parliament, 


1699, eMh year. 




£ 9. d. 


Bint 


1,184,786 16 4 


Second 


. 2,535,452 1 9 


Third 


. 4,834,861 7 0} 


Fourth 


3,337,268 8 H 


Fifth 


. 3,471,482 16 1 


fHxtk 


. 5,030,581 9 9 


Seventh 


. 4,888,1S0 6 


Eighth 


. 7,961,469 


Ninth 


. 4,887,160 9i 




.. -,^ ,-r « T,' To the eondoiion of the 
44,516,182 5J Pe«,e .t Eywiok. 




Tenth 


. 4,499,999 1 Uf 


Elerenth < 


. 1,684,015 1 llf 




6,184,014 8 m *^«* ^ ^«^ •^^^^^^ 
....?. of the Civil TiUt. 


, 




44,516,082 5f 




6,184,014 3 llf 



An EiTXMATE of all the BsAircBKe of the Revenub, 1699^ and of 

the Civil List. 

£ $* d. 

Excise, old and new, on beer, ale, &c. • . • 855,601 B 5 
Coatoms, old and new, additionid and continued, coab, 

wine, vinegar, tobacco, and Eatt India goods • 1,457,006 5 1 

Post-office, or letter money 90,504 10 6 

Births, marriages, &c 50,000 

Double and single stamped paper, &c. . . . 80,000 

Houses or glass windows 45,000 

Salt, on the several branches 240,000 

Hackney coaches • . 2,800 

Hawkers and pedlars 20,000 

Small branches 68,777 

2,209,685 1 

Civil List. £ «. d. 

Tonnage jaad poundage on old Ctts« 

toms 370,909 

Hereditary and temporary excise • 428,778 

Poit-office, or letter money • • 90,404 10 6 

Small branchee • • • . • 68,793 

. 958,964 10 6 

Out of which if paid in clear money 

700,000/. per annum. 
To pay principal and interest there will remain • • 1,950,720 10 6 
The inteieat then was ...... 1,201,003 9 8f 

To pay principal 749,717 9( 

Intersst nu ittto arreir this year • . • . 183,681 5 Of 

939,398 9 4 
U3 
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An Account of the Debts and Funds. 



Leather from Wales • 
Exchequer Bills and Malt 

Tickets 
First, 3«. ayd . 



£ £ i. d. £ 9. d. 

504,438 at 7 per cent. 35,310 13 2^ 



1,505,000 at 7 IS 1 
424,099 at 8 






2,433,532 



114,442 14 U 
33,927 18 2k 

183,681 5 6f 



An Account of the several Sums paid off from the Paincipal, 

since 19th December, 1699. 



£ £ ».d. 

32,600 at 5 per cent. 
64,205 at 5 „ 
616,107 at 7 „ 
30,000 at 7 12 1 



n 



£ «. d, 

1,130 

3,853 10 

43,127 9 91 

2,281 5 



A Computation of what may be Paid off and Discharged in the 
same time, if the Interest were reduced to 5 per cent. 

December 20th, 1700, at 7/. 12f. per cent, the interest stood thus : 

£ 9. d, £ s. d. 

Rest, at interest . 13,394,593 0, paid for the snm . 1,136,246 16 IH 

When at 5 per cent. . 669,729 13 0, more than 5 per cent. 466,515 3 ll| 

912,512 
466,515 £ 





£ 9. d. 


The First Tear 


1,379,027 


Second ,9 


1,447,978 7 


Third „ 


1,520,377 5 4 


Fourth „ 


1,596,396 2 7 


Fifth „ 


1,676,218 18 8 


Sixth „ 


1,760,024 14 7 



9,380,021 8 2 

A Computation of what may be paid off from the Principal Debt 
in Six Years, according to the proportion of payment betwixt 19th 
December, 1699, and the 20th December, 1700, at 7s. 2d. per 
cent, which was the nearest the interest then paid off as per account 
of the payments. 

£ 9. d. 

912,512 

977,300 7 

1,046,688 13 6 

1,121,003 11 

1.200,694 16 6 

1,285,944 2 6 

6,544,143 10 

The folio edition of 1701 contains the following additional 
Tables.— 



The First Year 
Second „ 
Third „ 
Fourth „ 
Fifth 
Sixth 



tt 



tt 
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<^ The argument for reducing interest would by these compu- 
tations be much stronger^ If it were computed at what would be 
paid was there nothing of deficiencies ; the interest of which is 
run into arrears in both estimates ; in the first of which there is 
21. 28. per centum discounted, p. 

" From what has been shewn of the yearly grants, — the present 
revenue and exclusion of the current charge of each succeeding 
year, — the debt at interest^ — and what is paid per annum, — 1 
thing the case stands thus : 

*' During the first eleven years there was expended five mil- 
lions per annum, which is just ten shillings in the pound on the 
lands and houses in England, if it be computed that four shillings 
in the pound raised but two millions. 

^^ According to which computation the present revenue is six 
shillings in tne pound within a trifle; the current charge some- 
thing more than two shillings ; and will make together a sum of 
near eight shillings in the pound as aforesaid. 

^^ Which must remain a rent-charge on the nation so long as 
the debts remain. 

" It is to be observed that, one year with the other, there has 
not been raised on land during the war above three shillings in 
the pound; the other seven being upon labour, under vmich 
section I reckon trade of all sorts. 

<< At present there are but two on land, and yet there are six 
on labour ; which shews of what great consequence labour ought 
to be esteemed^ and brings me to the reason we have to lessen 
the public interest. 

" For, if it be observed that, during the war, the best estates 
have been raised by trading with the Exchequer, so that many 
of our merchants and others have left off their former employ- 
ments, and turned their money that way, or to stock jobbing, to 
the prejudice of trade in general, — we may conclude that, upon 
the same reason, the like practice will continue as long as they 
can make eight or nine per cent, of their money without any 
other hazard or change than from the Exchange to the Exclie- 
quer ; wbereunto add that such money is employed, as it bears 
nothing of the burthen or charge of the nation, so it keeps the 
sinews of trade still under the inconveniences of war. 

^^ I cannot end thus without taking notice of what remains of 
worse consequence whilst the nation stands thus mortgaged. 

<^ So if any foreign nation should give us an aflront, in what 
capacity shall we be to demand satisfaction, when all the 
branches of the revenue^ are engaged for so many years to come, 
and must remain so for more years than I will venture to.8ay^ 
unless such measures are taken as have been intimated, seeing 
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that after 1706, to which time most of them are continued^ there 
will remain as many millions to be repaid. 

^^ I shall only hint to you what has been demonstrated as the 
balance of the debt as above, that the nation pays for one year 
with another upwards of 400,000/, per annum more than five 
per cent, interest. 

^^ Which sums related would in a few years discharge the 
whole debt, and free us from the great impost on labour, and 
would by necessary consequence throw us into trade, disengage 
the land of taxes, and set us on an even balance of trade with 
our neighbours, — secure all the lendei*s their principal and five 
per cent., and put all *the funds on an equal par without raising 
any tax more than the current service of each year. 

*^ I shall conclude with saying that I think it consistent with 
the power and privilege of Parliament thus to do. Otherwise 
they would not, in cases of indisputable necessity, have varied the 
manner of security to the lenders, or, instead of making good the 
deficiencies of several funds out of the next aides as the Acts 
promised, let them have continued to this day unprovided for." 



D.— (Page 7.) 



In "The Conduct of Walpole,'* published in 1717, "The 
Wednesday's Club Dialogues," and other tracts it gave rise to, 
are discussed as follows : — 

" But, to return to Mr. W , his business being at the 

head of management in the Treasury, there lay a new burthen 
upon him, which the office was never engaged in before, the 
business of the treasurers has for some time past been too much 
taken up with the study of ways and means, viz. finding out 
funds to raise money for the service of the year, and to support 
the exigencies of the government, that is, in brief, their employ- 
ment has been principally to study how they might run the 
nation eveiy year farther in debt, till the taxes they laid, and the 
funds they entailed upon them, left us under the insupportable 
burthen of fifty millions sterling in debt; and not only so, but as 
every year's service called for new funds to supply new occasions, 
there seemed to be nothing before us but a certain and unavoid* 
able necessity of running the kingdom of Great Britain into an 
unfathomable gulf of debt, increasing every year, till it must at 
length be ruinous and destructive. 

" This was a herculean labour, worthy of a genius superior to 
all the persons in that office that had gone before him, and this 
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was the thing Mr. W Applied his thouffhu to with such a 

steady resolution, that it was apparent he saw liis way through it 
the first time he looked into it ; nor did the difficulty at all 
surprise him, much less discourage him. The debt was immense, 
as nas been said, being no less than fifty millions of money^ the 
interest was an unsupportable burthen, having been laid in a 
time when the great want of money and the other circumstances 
of those times made the rate of usury extravagantly high and 
and oppressing, and was the more so now, because the common, 
lawful rate for the interest of money was reduced to five per 
cent., whereas the interest of those debts were, most of them^ at 
seven or eight per cent., and for others from six to seven per 
cent., so that it was calculated by some to be seven per cent, or 
thereabouts one with another. 

^^This difference of the interest of money presented Mr. 

W with a real fund for abating the principal debt, seeing 

it appeared highly reasonable that as the law had reduced the 
value of all monied men's estates in the kingdom to five per cent. 
only, the proprietors of those debts should be likewise reduced 
to an equality with others. Mr. W— — was not ignorant 
what a storm it would bring upon the heads of the managers of 
such an undertaking, what clamours the people would make, and 
how loudly they would exclaim against him in particular for 
what they would be sure to call a breach of the public faith, and 
a destroyiuj^ of parliamentary credit ; but as he was sure his aim 
was taken nght^ and was only for the good of the whole body, it 
was with courage that he went through all the difficulties which 
stood in his way^ and having prepare his measures for the intro- 
duction of it into Parliament, he first suffered the public to be 
apprised of the design, and let them gradually spend the first 
fury of their artillery against it. 

** However, as the cause was popular, it found advocates as 
well as opposers ; as the monied men and stock-jobbers, chiefly 
in the city of London, were against it, so the landed men and 
gentlemen throughout the whole island genei*ally embraced it as 
a healing, advantageous proposal, and many arguments were 

used on both sides — some gave Mr. W. their good wishes 

and some just the contrary— and, in a word, the pamphlet 
writers of the age took the work into their hands, and ^1 to 
arguing for and against it in print, as their several opinions led 
them. Among these, one was said to be written by Paterson, 
commonly called the projector, a person eminent in such matters, 
and who it was, they now said, had examined and calculated 

these things by the express order of Mr. W , or at leiast 

by his approbation ana encouragement. This was a large book, 
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and contained the particulars of the public debts, with the calcu- 
lations of the years in which they would be reduced according to 
the several proposed methods, by reducing the interests, and for 
paying the principals out of the savings from the reduced in- 
terests ; by which he made it appear that in about twenty-two 
years the nation might be efiectually clear of debt, and conse- 
quently the heavy taxes, which are, indeed, an insupportable 
burthen to the poor and a heavy clog upon trade in general, 
would be entirely removed. 

^< This book was called * A Dialogue among the Members of a 
Club in Friday Street,'' &c. and met with a general approbation 
among those who applied themselves to enter into such calcu- 
lations and inquiries. 

** There was another book which followed this, and pretended 
to confute it, called * The Wednesday*Club Law ; or, the In- 
justice, Dishonour, and Ill-Policy of breaking into Parliamentary 
Securities.' This was on the other side to an extreme, as may 
be guessed by the title, and its author was said to be one Mr. 
Broome. After this the former book, or at least the argument, 
was supported by another, entitled * Fair Payment no Sponge/ 
This was also said to be written by the order of the fint con- 
trivers. Some said it was written by the aforesaid Paterson, 
others, who pretended to speak from better information, said it 
was done bv Daniel de Foe—let it be written by who it will, it 
had some things of weight in it for supporting by argument the 
first proposal in the book of Mr. Paterson's, and therefore seems 
to be written in concert with the authors or directors of the thing 
itself. This I mention, because of the following argument 
brought by that author to answer the complaints oi injustice in 
reducing the interests of the funds^ and which seemed to put an 
end to that debate ; and, which being of moment to the question, 
take as follows, — 

^^ ^ Had the circumstances of this nation, upon what account 
soever, obliged the Parliament to have raised the interest of 
money to ten per cent, as it was in former times, I desire to 
know what these gentlemen, who had lent their money on Par- 
liament securities and funds^ would have said if they had been 
the only persons who should have been left to make four per 
cent, less of their money than other people? How loudly would 
they have complained of the ingratitude of the government, 
who took their money at the common interest of the day when 
they wanted the loan, and when it was a service to the nation 
to lend it, and should now take no care that they should be 
upon an equal foot of interest with other people.; but should 
take the advantage of the letter of their contract, and tie them 
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down to receive but six per cent, for their estates, when all 
other people, even those that had done them no service, were 
at liberty to make so much greater an advantage. 

" * Then how full of reasonings would they have been upon 
the equity of the case ? That though it was true they did lend 
their money at six per cent, with some little advantage for 
encouragement, it was because the current interest of money 
was then no higher, and every man that lent money expected 
no more in cases of other loans ; that the value of money was 
so rated at that time by law ; and they then stood upon a level 
in the rate of their estates with other men. But that they could 
not be supposed to lend their money to the government, which 
was an act of service to their country, and be forgotten, when a 
general alteration of the face of things should happen, which 
might be to their advantage. That it would be very unjust 
that others should be allowed to make ten per cent, of their 
money, and that they only should be the men who should 
suffer, and sit still, and see their estates made worse than other 
mens, only because they had lent them to the government, and 
had ran the hazard of them for the public service. That all 
such loans were made by the rule of the laws, and that the 
interest of their money was stated by the rate of money at that 
time ; but not to be tied down so as that the rate of their 
money should not rise when the value of other men's money 
should rise, or that they should not be kept on a level with the 
rest of the nation, as they were when they lent their money. 

'^ ^ If these reasonings had not been admitted they would 
have gone on with them thus : that if their demand of a higher 
interest, in proportion to what new loans were made at, was 
not admitted, they desired they might have their principal 
money paid them back again ; that at least they might be at 
liberty to make the best of their estates in common with other 
people ; that this was but common justice ; and that to deny 
them this would look like taking advantage of them, as if the 
government had caught them and would hold them — ^a thing 
below the honour of the public, and which would make men 
cautious for the future how they dealt with them at all. That 
in effect it would destroy the public credit, make the ministry 
be looked upon like sharpers that would draw the subjects in 
to make a prey of them, and not give them the due construc- 
tion of their circumstances according to the nature of things* 
That to borrow their money at low interest and then raise the 
lawful interest of money in general was a bite upon the lenders, 
and the government might now take the same money and lend 
it back again even to some of the same persons, or, if not the 
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same, to others, and so get four per cent, by them, which would 
be the most scandalous way of tricking mankind that ever was 
heard of. That certainly they had a right to insist on being 
allowed the common lawful interest of money, and be put upon 
an equality with their neighbours, or to have their money paid 
them back again, that they might make the best of it as other 
men did of theirs. That if the interest had fallen as well as it 
was risen there was no doubt but the government would have 
thought it very just to have obliged them to fall with it, or, if 
they had refused, would have ordered them to be paid off, that 
money at a lower interest might have been borrowed in the 
room of it, and that, therefore, they could not but insist upon 
it, that they should be either put upon a level with the rest of 
the people in having their interest raised, or be paid back their 
money and sent about their business. 

" ' It cannot be called begging the question to state the 
reverse of the case in this manner, seeing the thing is so natural 
that the force of argument is scarce to be resisted ; in the 
meantime let it stand as it is, viz. an appeal to all the world for 
the justice and reasonableness of the suggestion, and there is 
scarce a man in Exchange Alley who, if he would impartially 
turn the tables, would not allow that these would be the argu- 
ments to be used in that case. Why, then, the same way of 
reasoning shall not be good in the present matter I can see no 
reason to determine ; let every man judge as his own thoughts 
shall guide him, but let them be impartial, and speak of it as if 
they were not concerned in the particulars, for there is always a 
great difference between our freedom of arguing when the case 
is our own, and when it is perfectly indifferent, and we are not 
concerned one way or other.* 

'^ These things having thus apprised the people of the design 
itself, we may reasonably believe Mr. W— — had by that 
time laid all his schemes for the performance, which, the Par- 
liament being then approaching, he had resolved to lay before 
them. 

^* At the opening of the session his Majesty, who could not but 
approve a design so well calculated for the general advantage of 
people, recommended it for the consideration of the House of 
Commons with great earnestness, as a thing of great concern, 
and, as it were, absolutely necessary to be done. The House 
also willingly came into the thing, at the first motion from the 
throne, as appeared by the return they made to the King's 
Speech in their Address, wherein they express their sense of 
the necessity, and their resolution to answer his Majesty's 
expectations, and those of the people also, as follows : — 
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^^ ^ We are all but too sensible of tbe insupportable weight of 
the national debts, and therefore will not neglect to apply our- 
selves with all possible diligence and attention to the great and 
necessary work of reducing and lessening, by degrees, this heavy 
burthen, which may prove the most effectual means of pre- 
serving to the public funds a real and certain security.' 

<^ This resolution shewed, indeed, the willingness of the House 
to come into the proposal of lessening the debts, but we cannot 
say that their knowledge, of the means was equal to their zeal 
for the end, and therefore we found that when the House came 
to enter upon a close debate of the thing itself, they came to no 
resolution, many arguing for and many against the thing in 
general, and few or none descending to the particulars ; but 
fourteen days' time being demanded, was very readily granted 
to Mr. W— — to bring in a scheme for performing the 
reduction. 

^' Many in this interval furnished themselves with arguments 
for and against it, of which I shall say no more than this, that 

when Mr, W brought in his scheme it appeared so 

perfect, so full, so effectual to the great purpose designed, so 
well adapted to every circumstance, and so capable of answering 
the great end of clearing the nation from an insupportable debt, 
and setting the poor people free from the weight of insufferable 
taxes, that the opposition intended sunk into a surprising 
approbation, and every article of his proposal was voted with 
very little hesitation, acknowledging, as I may say, that the 
design was so perfectly digested, and the scheme so nicely 
calculated, that nothing could be objected against it. 

^' It is in this posture that great affair now stands, and let it 
be finished when, how, and by whom it will, the man that shall 
have the honour to perfect it in the House will scarce want 
modesty so much as not to acknowledge that the honour of the 
whole contrivance, and of the scheme for its execution, is all 
due to Mr. Walpole." 



H.— (Page 36.) 

A fondness for scriptural illustrdtion is not uncommon in 
other writers of the period, but is particularly remarkable in 
Paterson, of which the following pages are a curious instance. 
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I.— (Page 62.) 
Mr. Macaulay refers to this passage as his authority for a 
similar statement in his History of England, vol. iv. p. 503. 



J.— (Page 64.) 

The Bank of England founded bt'Patebson* 

It would be difficult to fix the time when ^^ banks and bankers ^ 
did not exist in the world. But it is clear that they grew up 
among us, as now established^ from early in the seventeenth 
century. In 1646 John Benbri^ge^ a Sussex man, published a 
tract, which places the matter m a clear light, historically in 
order, and a new theory of his own on banks. This tract is 
dedicated to William Hay, Member for Rye in the Long Par- 
liament, an ancestor of another William Hay, who for twenty 
i^ears in the House of Commons zealously advocated reforms 
ike those set forth by Paterson in the ** Proposals of a Council 
of State/' 

This tract has the following expressive title, with which is 
here given some of the striking passages of the work :— 

UsuRA AccoMMODATA ; or, a Ready Way to rectify Usury : 
in a Brief Decxaration how that Evil, which is so often 
found and justly complained to be sometimes in Lending 
for Gain, may find a safe and certain Remedy. By I. Ben- 
brig ge. ^&Xo7ro\/T€9« 

" Fefiz imperinm in qQO sabdtti evadnnt tam melioret, turn etiam ditiores, 
I. «. * Happy is that Gorcnunent wherein the People become both better and 
richer.^ Oan«ns in Ajphoriam. Polit. Civitates tunc intereunt cam boni 
neqneantamalia discernii t.e. < States do then decay when their good members 
cannot be discerned from the eTil.'"^Antisthen. apnd Diog. Laert. lib. ▼. 

Published according to order. 

** The suppression of all usury, which some have projected as 
necessary thereunto, as it cannot stand with justice, some kinds 
thereof being most equal ; so in civil policy it is no less impos- 
sible in regard of the public weal, because thereby the vital 
spirits of the body politic would be suffocated, at least so far 
obstructed from their most requisite course through its particular 
members as to endanger the whole into a lingering consump- 
tion, which will end, mough at length, in an undoubted ruin. 
For, as a great statesman has left behind him, ^ It is impossiUe 
to conceive the number of inconveniences that will ensue if 
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borrowinff be cramped/* Therefore to speak of abolishing usury 
is idle : all estates nave ever had it in one kind, or rule, or other ; 
so that opinion must be sent to Utopia. 

" Neitner can a state be safe whilst the current of usury is 
suffered to overflow, without any respect had to the different 
conditions of men therein: for the fear of an eminent and 
imminent danger working upon the distracted mind so mists 
the understanding of a man stormed with extreme need, as it 
easily misleads him into that mischievous mistake of a necessity 
of his borrowing on usury, even for prevention's sake ; and, 
such is the covetousness of many self-seeking lenders, as, in a 
case of present gain especially, they will make no distinction of 
persons coming to borrow. Thus some run headlong to their 
own undoing in borrowing, others help them forward by lending 
to them on usury, and both follow their depraved wills without 
contradiction from the public magistrate, by some penal notice 
taken of the mischiefs which accrue by such their unlawful 
doings. Hence it is that the malignity of this corroding humour 
is become so predominant as by some it is taken to be passed all 
cure. 

" The work especially intended for this purpose is that those 
swelling streams of lending and borrowing may be reduced into 
their right channels. 

i|e 3ic «F :ic 

" The most proper means probably conceived to produce this 
work is the casting-up of a bank, which must be twofold, accord- 
ing to borrowers, who are of two sorts : — 

" 1. Som€ borrowers in their borrowing aim at no more than 
to stop the mouth of their present and greedy want, which 
extremely craves maintenance for themselves, their families, and 
estates. These men, finding little or no relief from the hand of 
charity, conceive their only refuge to be usury. * ♦ * Where- 
fore, that these indigent perish not, nor their tottering estates 
go to wreck on those merciless rocks, for their rescue may be 
collected mons pietatis, sive charitatiSy ^a bank of piety or 
charity,' as they of Trent fitly call it, that is, as Tolet well 
describes it, ^ a certain sum of money,' or things estimable by 
money, which is laid up for the relief of the poor, either by one 
rich man or by many, either by a prince, or commonwealth, or 
some company. 

"2. Otner borrowers there are who by their borrowing intend 
only to get and gain in their several ways of trade and employ- 

* Lord Bacon, in his Essay on Usury. 
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ment. For their supply, as their occasions shall require, may 
be erected {mons neffotiaiionis) a bank of trade, as it may not 
unfitly be styled, that is, such a sum of money as should always 
be ready and able, upon good security, to lend on usury to such 
as in their trading shall have occasion to borrow. 

«> • a|e ♦ 

" The bank of trade is founded on equity. He therefore 
who shall oppose the making up hereof seems no less unjust 
than he uncharitable that resists tne former. The equity of this 
bank is evident, from the justice which appears to be in requir- 
ing of gain for the use of money lent as merchandise. 
* « ♦ ♦ • 

" This kind of bank cannot be accounted a novelty, since it 
is known to such as have travelled either their own studies, or 
other men's countries, that foreign nations have been long 
acquainted with banks of this nature. That noted casuist Tolet 
informs us of two, which, though they differ somewhat in name 
from this bank desired, yet, in regard of the act of usury, they 
are one and the same with it ; yea, and that learned man, though 
a professed enemy to all usury, allows them both. 

^< One he names Mons Fidei, a bank of trust, which Clement 
VII. instituted at Rome: in it seven were given for the use of 
a hundred per annum for ever ; because he that puts his money 
into this bank was never to take it out again ; so that the annual 
use-money of seven were to him, his executors, and assigns 
for ever, and might be bought and sold like as annuities are 
with us. 

" The other he styles Mons Recuperationis, a bank of recovery. 
This Pius IV. ordained : and herein twelve were given for the 
use of a hundred per annum, so long as he lived who put his 
money into the bank, and when he died his money remained 
to the bank, except he died within three years; besides, he that 
had this pension of twelve during his life might sell the same 
to another for his life, with this proviso, that the seller live forty 
days after the sale and alienation. 

"To these many others may be brought in from the Hoi- 
landei-s and other nations, but brevity only presents the Chamber 
of London, whereinto men may put in tneir moneys : for the 
assurance whereof, and the payment of its use (which is five in 
the hundred per annum), they have the security of the Chamber, 
which is accounted the best this day in England. 

"Thus may the indifferent yet intelligent reader see how 
these banks are lawful. 

"The means of their collection, like themselves, are divers. 

" I. The bank of charity may be raised, — 

VOL. II. X 
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^M. By the liberality and bounty of charitable and able persons. 
For mine own part, 1 am confident if this good work were once 
set on foot that many well-disposed people would readily bring 
materials, not only to lay a foundation for it, but also to rear 
the walls, and finish it to its useCulness, by furnishing it with 
their moneys, contributing their use until some occasion shall 
call for them to be employed in some necessary way of their 
private and particular affairs; that little acquaintance I have 
with antiquity persuades me to this strong belief, for that gives 
us store of examples in this kind. We need not bring forth 
foreign acts, this land has yielded as charitable persons as any 
other in the world, and in as great plenty. It may for a taste 
suffice to add one or two. John Barnes^ mercer. Mayor of 
LfOndon, 1371, in anno regni Edwardi, tertii 450, gave a chest 
with three locks, and a thousand marks, to be lent to young men 
upon sufficient pay, so that it passed not one himdred marks.* 
The gift of Sir Thomas White, Mayor of London in Queen 
Mary's first year, 1553, was far greater, for he gave to the city 
of Bristol two thousand pounds of ready money, eight hundred 
pounds whereof was to be lent gratis to sixteen poor young men 
clothiers, &c. These may serve to hint the probability of this 

means. 

• « « • 

<^ Thus may the bank of charity be raised, — 

^^ II. The way of collecting that of trade is otherwise, as the 
end thereof is different from that of the former bank. 

^^ Antonius relates how certain banks, wherein usury was paid 
to the creditors, were raised at Florence, Venice, and Genoa, 
saying, * When the city wants money it imposes a tax or scot 
upon the citizens, which scot has several names in every city 
where it is made ; to the payment hereof whosoever was unwil- 
ling was compelled by the city, which yet allowed them five in 
the hundred per annum for use until it was repaid.' The taking 
of usury in this way has been much controverted among the 
pontificians, as appears by the archbishop's discourse thereof; 
yet he seems to allow it, as do also many other of the learned 
amongst them, as appears by the quotations of Bernardinus de 
Bustis in a defence thereof; yet I cannot see so much strength 
in their arguments as may force my weak judgment to join issue 
with them. For to lend either to prince or state wherein we 
live for usury, when they are necessitated to borrow, does seem 
to me far more likely to be — 

*^l. Unnatural, as for the child to refuse to lend unto his 
parents in their need without some gain as a reward therefore. 

*^ 2. Uncharitable, in not taking a tender notice of their neces- 
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sity, which may be, and sometimes is^ as great and pressing as 
any private person's whatsoever. 

*^ 3. Unreasonable, because the borrowing is not so much for 
themselves as for the public weal, wherein our own being and 
wellbeing are wrapped up, and become partakers of the benefit 
which redounds by their borrowing ; so that to lend gratis to 
them is but to contribute willingly to our own good, and to lend 
them for increase is to be hired to do ourselves a good turn. 

*^4. Cruel; for that lending to them on usury when they 
borrow to supply their urgent need, in regard of the common 
good, does bite both prince and state so deep as to expose them 
to ruin by their impoverishment, as appears by the instance of 
the three banks at Venice cited by Bodinus out of Donatus. 

^^ 5. Moreover this bank of trade to be instituted is not only 
for the benefit of the commonwealth {in statu conjunclo) as one 
body, but also and principally for the good thereof (m statu 
separately as consisting of many members, which do often want 
supply to enable them to ofiiciate in their several vocations to 
their own and others' profit. 

^^ 6. Lastly, therefore, the best and readiest way to make up 
this bank of trade in this land is for the honourable court of 
Parliament to make it a law that every person who does lend 
and put out his money on usury shall bring the same into this 
bank upon the penalty of the loss of the principal ; and that 
none shall borrow on usury to gain thereby but of this bank, 
on some such forfeiture as their wisdom shall think most fit ; 
and thus may both these banks be made up. 

^^III. The order of their institution, and manner of their 
government, deserves some more experienced understanding 
than my shallow capacity to regulate it ; yet, that we may not 
seem wanting to our utmost ability in helping forward so good 
and necessary a work, what my simplicity reaches unto herein 
I shall not blush to signify, thereby at least so give some hints 
unto such as are more quicksighted in such affairs, and can 
invetitis facilh addere what they shall find to be much more 
material to the useful framing of these buildings. 

" For the ordering of the bank of charity Tolet lays down 
these laws or rules : — 

" 1. That the sums delivered to those needy borrowers be lent 
but for some short time — a year, or more or less, as their neces- 
sary occasions shall be found to require. 

** 2. That they be not suffered to exceed their time limited for 
repayment, that so there may be always sufficient to supply the 
wants of others that shall fall into their ranks. 

'^3. That these poor and necessitated borrowers give some 

X 2 
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pledge answerable to the sum they borrow^ lest they become 
negligent (as it is their custom) in returning what they borrow, 
and so the bank in time comes thereby to be consumed. 

^^ 4. That if the money borrowed be not repaid at the time 
assigned the pledge to be sold^ and what is due to the bank 
being reserved^ the residue (if any be) to be returned to the 
owner thereof. 

^'5, That these borrowers do, for the time they enjoy the 
money lent them, return some small gain with the principal 
towards the expenses of the ofRcers of the bank. 

'^ Of these rules the four first I conceive may be allowed for 
good, though indeed the third may admit with the pledge any 
other security also, because every such borrower may not hap- 
pily have a fitting pledge, and yet may otherwise be able to 
give sufficient security for the money he does want ; but this 
security must also have some forfeiture annexed to it, which 
post moram (as the civilians speak) may be a means to save the 
bank, if by their delay and default any loss and detriment do 
betide it This is no other than the ti,9ura punitoria^ which is, 

on very good reason, allowed by all men. 

• * • • 

" Concerning the bank of trade all the former five rules may 
not only be observed, but also the latter of them, which requires 
gain from its debtors, may be so drawn up as to call for one in 
the hundred from the borrowers to gain in trading more than 
the bank shall pay to its creditors ; and from the redundancy 
of that one will flow sufficient means to maintain the officers of 
both banks, yea, and to raise a common stock to the bank itself 
for the commodity of the whole state in general. 
*^ To these rules must be added some others, as — 
'^ 1. To keep these two banks distinct, and thereby clear from 
all abuse in perverting their proper course, it may please the 
lawmakers to inflict some heavy penalty on such as shall any- 
way, by their craft and subtlety, corrupt and disorder either of 
them ; and indeed those who shall, under a pretence of feigned 
necessity, abuse the charity of the bank of piety (that of the 
two will be most subject unto abuse) are far worse than those 
counterfeit rogues who, to deceive good persons of their charity, 
use to implaster themselves, and make a halting before them, 
when they have neither soreness nor lameness about them ; for 
these hypocritical borrowers do withall steal from the poor 
what is their due ; bankrupts they are indeed, and worse than 
those the statute orders, who yet are not thereby ordered accord- 
ing to their deserts. 

2. To prevent corruption from creeping into the officers of 
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these banks, they must be enjoined to be accountable unto the 
honourable court of Parliament as to the great master of these 
banks, by whom, as they are to be settled, so must they be 
governed ; for into that high and wise assembly partiality and 
indirect carriage of business cannot screw themselves, as they 
have done into the feoffees and governors of other charitable 
and pious foundations in this kingdom, whereby the true intent 
of their first founders is exceedingly hindered, and sometimes 
altogether overturned and brought to nothing : as Master John 
Barnes's chest (before spoken of) has stood in the Chamber of 
London empty a long time without money or pledges for it. 
The like might be instanced in many other like acts of charity, 
which has been no little discouragement to such worthy minds 
as have been willing to imitate these fair copies before them. 

'^ 3. To make these banks more useful in their several ways 
there should be one in every county, and in that part thereof as 
shall be found most convenient for lenders and borrowers on all 
their occasions to have recourse unto, with little trouble of 
travel, and less charge of expense. 

^' More rules I will not presume to mention, for if these do 
please those sage senators, in whose power it is to confirm what 
they find worthy of their approbation, they can, out of the 
depth of their wisdom, draw both more and better. 



K.— (Page 67.) 

See Macaulay's History of England, vol. iv. pp. 499-501 ; 
Lords Journals of April 23, 24, 25, 1694; and the letter of 

L'Hermitage to the States-General dated j^" ^ 



L.— (Page 67.) 
See Macaulay, vol. iv. p. 502; Luttrell's Diary, June 1694. 



M.— (Page 68.) 



Mr. Michael Godfrey, Paterson's coadjutor in the foundation 
of the Bank of England, was killed in the trenches at the siege 
of Namur, having gone thither with supplies of money for 
King William. See Francis's History of the Bank of England. 
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N.— (Page 69.) 

** Those politicians whose voice was for delay gave less trouble 
than another set of politicians, who were for a general and 
immediate re-coinage, but who insisted that the new shilling 
should be worth only ninepence or ninepence halfpenny. At 
the head of this party was William Lowndes, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and member of Parliament for the borough of Sea- 
ford, a most respectable and industrious public servant, but 
more versed in the details of his office than in the higher parts 
of political philosophy.'^ Macaulay, vol. iv. p. 632. See 
Lowndes's Essay for the Amendment of the Silver Coins. 



O.— (Page 71.) 



"The other" is evidently the speaker "Mr. May,'* or in 
other words, Paterson, whose return in 1701 is noticed in 
page 78. 



P.— (Page 73.) 
See U 5 in Notes to Vol. L 



Q.-(Page 77.) 



During King William*s last illness he sent a message to the 
two houses recommending the union of both kingdoms to them. 
Burnet, Hist, of his own Times, vol. iii. p. 333. 



S.— (Page 86.) 
See Paterson's letter to Lord (jodolphin, supra, pp. 74 — 80. 



T.— (Page 86.) 



Dr. Sacheverel's sermon, the occasion of his impeachment, 
and of so much excitement on " the pretext of religion," was 
preached at St. Paul's on Nov. 9, 1709. See Burnet's Hist, of 
his own Times, vol. iii. p. 227* Sacheverel's prosecution 
occasioned a riot during which an attack upon the Bank was 
feared, but was prevented by the interposition of the military. 
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U.— (Page 190.) 

The Clause in the Act of I7O8 is— 

" That during the continuance of the said Corporation of 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of England it shall 
not be lawful for any body politic or corporate whatsoever, 
created or to be created, other than the said Governor and 
Company, or for any other persons whatever, united or to be 
united in covenant or partnership, exceeding the number of six 
persons in England, to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or 
sums of money on their bills or notes payable on demand, or 
at a less term than six months from the borrowing thereof." 



THE END. 
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